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I saw the youth become at once a man, the greybeard 
Turn young agun, the child grow to a lusty youth— 
Yes, and that sex, the weak, as men moet call it, 
Show itself brave and strong, and of a ready mind. 
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My dear Dr. Philpott, 

Accept my sincere thanks for your kind 
permission to dedicate this volume to you. In 
doing this, I desire to express my grateful sense of 
your many acts of real friendship towards my 
husband^ and also of the kind remembrance you 
have of him : the more valued as when aliVe he 
held no one in higher respect and regard than 
yourself. 

The book pretends to no other merit than that 
of being a plain^ unexaggerated account of the 
sad events which came immediately under my 
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own eye, and are only a sample of what happened 
wherever the mutiny prevailed in India. 

Your kind interest in my husband induces me 
to hope, that the history of his fate will not be a 
matter of indifference to you. 

I beg to remain, dear Dr. Philpott, 

Yours most faithfully and respectfully, 

R. M. COOPLAND. 

Thokp Arch Vicaragk, 
December 20, 1858. 



PREFACE. 



Though the interest in India, which a short time 
since was so deep and absorbing, has lost its thrill- 
ing excitement for some, and its bitter suspense for 
others, and, though it may be thought presumptuous 
to add another book to the many already written, 
there may still be those who will be interested in 
learning further details of life in India during the 
Mutinies : first, how our peaceful calm was threat- 
ened ; then how, in one short hour, many were bereft 
of all that made life dear, and the struggle that 
followed to hold and sustain that life when stript 
of all earthly joy and hope. India may yet hold a 
place in the thoughts of some, as the last home and 
resting-place of many near and dear to them. 

In this simple narrative I have, of course, confined 
myself strictly to scenes and occurrences that have 
fallen under my own eye ; many of which, as far 
as I am aware, have not hitherto found a narrator. 
It seems to amount almost to a duty, in the present 
unformed state of public opinion, that those who 
have been so unfortunate as to bear a part in the 
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painful scenes in India should faithfully describe 
what they have themselves seen, leaving it to the 
public to draw their own conclusions. 

By some my judgment of the natives of India 
may be deemed harsh; but I had little time to 
know them favourably, and have suffered too deeply 
from them, perhaps, to be a lenient and impartial 
judge. To me their character is a sealed book, 
beyond the sanguinary page which was the only one 
opened to me. 

The Indian Mutiny we must all regard as one of 
God's heaviest and most awftil judgments. Its cause, 
as yet, remains a myfetei^; but we will trust that 
out of such a fearful calamity, good will arise, but 
years must elapse ere we can look for it The next 
generation of India may be redeemed : the present is 
too &r gone. 

May the coming year of 1859 bring success to our 
arms in India ; may peace be established there, and 
under the rule of our gracious Sovereign, may our 
Empire there be founded on a surer basis, and 
Christianity be spread throughout the land. 

R. M. C. 

Thorp Arch Vicaraor, 
December 20, 1858. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CALCUTTA. 

We reached Calcutta on the afternoon of the 17 th 
of November, 1856. The usual bustle and excite- 
ment, consequent on the arrival of an overland 
steamer, ensued. We all gathered on deck to view 
the rapidly approaching land. Some, who were 
returning to homes and relations, welcomed this 
country of their adoption as an old friend. Others, 
like myself, examined with a critical eye the new 
and strange land which they believed would be their 
home for many years. At last we anchored, and the 
friends who had been impatiently waiting on shore 
put off to the vessel. Some of the meetings must 
have been very trying ; children in anxious suspense 
to see their parents after long years of separation, 
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2 A LADY'S ESCAPE FROM GWALIOR. 

and parents in like anxiety to claim their children. 
A friend of mine told me he once overheard two fine 
fasHonable-looking girls, just come from some great 
school^ say to one another, on seeing a boat approach- 
ing the ship, containing two yellow-looking, ordinary 
people, "Who are those old quizzes? what an 
antediluvian couple!" when, to their horror and 
dismay, the despised couple claimed the gay young 
ladies as their own children. I heard many such 
tales of former days, when India was not so easy of 
access: but now, in these times of weekly inter- 
course, when boys and girls go backwards and 
forwards for their holidays, and when it is merely 
a pleasant trip to see tlie "City of Palaces," the 
snow-capped Himalayas, or the romantic beauties 
of Cashmere, such things never happen. 

My husband's brother-in-law now appeared, to 
our surprise, as we did not know he had arrived a 
fortnight before. At the same time, we were informed 
by a servant from the boarding-house, where we had 
engaged rooms, that a carriage was waiting for us ; 
so without delay we bade adieu to our numerous 
friends, many of whom we were never again to 
meet, and getting into the boat, were soon on shore, 
and driving rapidly through the native part of 
Calcutta. I was much pleased with my first sight 
of tlie grand Fort, the Cathedral, the fine row of 
houses on Cliowringhee-road, which is the " Bel- 
gravia" of Calcutta, the Maidin, or " Ilydc-park," 
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and the imposing-looking Government House^ whose 
lofty dome was surmounted by some adjutants (birds) 
looking down on what was passing below, with grave, 
attentive dignity. But it is not my intention to give 
more than a slight description of Calcutta; I was 
there only five weeks, and abler writers than myself 
have so often described it, that Calcutta is better 
known to the generality of people in England than 
Paris or Rome. There is scarcely a family in the 
three kingdoms that has not some friend or relative 
in India, and who has not sent home an account of 
Calcutta, its splendid mansions, its balls, races, and 
the luxurious life of its inhabitants. 

We arrived before long at our destination. Miss 
Wright's boarding-house, one of the quietest and 
best conducted establishments of the kind. We 
much preferred it to the confusion of a great hotel : 
my husband too had been there before. Miss Wright 
we found a most pleasant and attentive hostess. Our 
large aby room reminded me of some in the German 
hotels. After the luxury of a bath, we waited for 
dinner in the drawing-room, which only diiffered 
from an English one in the quantity of its lights. 
By this time the room was filled with hungry people, 
ready for dinner, an agreeable mixture of civil and 
military, but no ladies. A native appeared with 
meekly folded hands, and in a sedate voice said, 
** Khana mez pur hi" (Dinner is on the table). We 
then proceeded to the dining-room, which we had 

B 2 



4 A LADY'S ESCAPE FROM GWALIOR. 

only been separated from by silken curtains. The 
table was surrounded by native servants, gaily 
attired in their winter clothing, of different coloured 
cloth. I only noticed a few odd things; one was 
the want of decanters : the black bottles were clothed 
in pretty netted covers, and the tumblers had small 
silver covers to keep out the insects. I remember 
sitting next to a poor young officer, who gave me an 
account of fever, ague, and other Indian drawbacks ; 
he looked dreadfully ill, and was on the eve of 
embarking for England. 

The next morning my husband went to call on 
the Bishop, and report his arrival ; and also to hire 
a buggy for our morning and evening drives. I, in 
the mean time, was employed in selecting an ayah,* 
a difficult task, as I knew next to nothing of the 
language; but Miss Wright kindly helped me, 
and selected a clean-looking woman, who had the 
best chits (written character). I was very much 
astonished to see the number of servants we required, 
even in a lodging-house — a kitmutghar,t an ayah,* a 
bearer, a dhoby,{ and a dirzie.§ After tiffin we 
dressed for our evening drive. The carriages and 
horses were equal to those seen daily in Hyde-park, 
and the ladies were most exquisitely dressed. Dresses 
from Paris arrive every fortnight, and the climate 
only requires a very airy style. We drove down 

* Ayah, lady's maid. f Kitmntghar, butler. 

X Dboby, waaberman. § Dirzie, tailor. 
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Chowringhee-road, and on to the Maid&n, or public 
esplanade, which extends several miles, round Fort 
William, and along the banks of the river. Many 
dangerous accidents happen here daring the year. 
One morning I saw a beautiful horse lying on the 
road, with its leg broken, and a lady whom I knew 
had two horses killed in one year. Sailors, when 
they get a holiday, invariably spend it m driving 
about recklessly in a wretched hired buggy with 
tumble-down horse in the midst of the splendid 
equipages, and as they are often intoxicated, acci- 
dents of course follow. I was told that a sailor 
made the following excuse the day after one of 
these accidents: — "I saw two lights ahead, and 
steered straight between them." Calcutta was not 
then lighted up after dark with gas, so there was 
an order for all the carriages, at a certain hour, 
to carry lamps. The aspect of the river was very 
interesting: it was crowded with vessels of all 
nations, from the well-built English and American 
frigates and steamers, to the picturesque craft from 
the Persian Gulf, and the queer Arab boats, with 
their strange, wild-looking crews and gay flags. 
The scene was more striking here than in London, 
or any English port, on account of there being 
nothing to take off your attention. 

A Calcutta **tum out" deserves a description. 
The carriage is like any London one, but the pair 
of glossy, graceful Arabs are worth looking at : they 
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are stud horses^ with the stnd mark branded on theur 
flanks, and though rather small^ make up for it by 
their grace. The coachman is a stately individual^ 
in a white dress, and gay cummerbund,* made of 
two different coloured bands, twisted together. The 
turban is not, as we fancy, simply a piece of muslin 
wound round the head, but is regularly made up, 
turban fashion ; and obliquely across it is a corre- 
spending band, with the master's crest m sUver, like 
the thistle on a Scotch cap. The European children 
were all assembled in the Auckland, or as they were 
often called, the *' gardens of Eden," the Miss Edens 
having planned them: poor little things ! they looked 
pale and sickly, and sadly overdone with grandeur. 
Fancy a tiny child, gaily dressed in the Highland 
costume, followed by an ayah, and preceded by a 
syce,t leading his diminutive steed, and a bearer J 
holding a large white umbrella, and two chupras- 
sees.§ 

After driving for a couple of hours we returned 
to dinner. 

I will describe how each day passes in Calcutta. 

We rise at daybreak, half-past five ; the morning 
is heralded by the cawing of myriads of crows, the 
sharp squealing of kites, and the twittering of spar- 
rows : very different from the awakening in a quiet 
country-house in England ; and instead of thinking 

♦ Cummerbund, sash, f Syce, groom, 

X Bearer, valet § Chuprastees, Goremment serrants. 
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and indulging for an extra half hour, we start up, 
hurry over our bath and dressing, and then go out 
for a drive of an hour : and woe betide your head 
if you remain out too long without the buggy 
hood up. We then loiter as long as we dare in 
the garden ; return in and partake of chota hazerie, 
bread and butter and tea ; bathe, and dress for 
breakfast at 9 o'clock : after that, most ladies occupy 
themselves with their households and children. My 
husband went out to the shops to buy things for our 
journey up the country. 

At twelve, a dead calm falls on the whole city. 
The delicate European lady in her lofty chamber, 
the poor coolie with his head wrapped in his turban, 
and curled up in some comer, or basking in the 
sun, even the animals, are alike slumbering. At two 
there is tiffin; we read and amuse ourselves till 
five, when we again drive out, dine at seven, and 
retire to bed at ten. But the gay inhabitants of 
Calcutta don't keep such early hours : the cool time 
of the year is their ^* season," when they keep as 
late hours as " Londoners." 

The houses in Calcutta are very fine ones, from 
fifty to sixty feet high ; many of the rooms are forty 
feet long, and very lofty. The white chunam,* 
contrasted with the green verandahs, has a dazzling 
effect The floors are made of white chunam, and 
carpeted with light, pretty matting. Many of the 

* Chunam, a fine stucco or cement. 
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entrance halls and dining-rooms are paved with 
marble. I was much struck with the number of 
outside staircases, or ladders, for the natives to reach 
the upper stories without going through the house. 

Our room opened into a pretty garden, where we 
often walked, and the old gardener used regularly 
to give me a nosegay every morning. 

My husband went one morning to a large clerical 
breakfast at the palace, and returned with a kind 
invitation from the Bishop for me to breakfast there. 
So, on the appointed day, we drove to the palace ; 
a large well-built house. The Bishop was very 
kind and friendly in his manner, and talked mucli 
about England, and some friends of his whom I 
knew. We then went into the chapel, a small 
room, filled with benches, where the Bishop read 
the Psalms for the day, and a long extemporaneous 
prayer. At breakfast the Bishop told my husband 
the station he was to be appointed to was Gwalior, 
which both he and Dr. Pratt seemed to consider a 
very good one. The Bishop then turned to me, and 
said, " I have given your husband this station, which 
is a very desirable one, as he suffered so much in 
Burmah." After breakfast he asked us to stay in 
the palace, but as we had engaged our rooms for 
some time at Miss Wright's, we refused his kind 
invitation. 

We often went out to the shops to buy things we 
should require at Gwalior. Some of the bookshops 
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were very tempting, wkh all the new publications 
lying on marble tables, and the rooms so cJool and 
dark that it was quite a treat to rest in them after 
the dusty, glaring streets; but it was very dan- 
gerous to linger long, as the books were double 
the price they are in England. I was very much 
amused with the Exchange, a large place, where 
everything is sold; the shopmen here are natives, 
but they speak English very well. I know 61. 
seemed to go no further than \L in England, every- 
thing was so dear. I now felt what a pleasure it 
was to receive letters from home, and often solaced 
my home-sickness, or, as the Germans more poeti- 
cally call it, " Heimweh," by the " sweet singing 
nightingales of the pen of correspondence." 

A steamer arriving, the fresh influx of people 
crowded every hotel and lodging-house to overflow- 
ing. My uncle. Colonel Stuart Menteath, his wife 
and daughters, arrived. They had to stay a day or 
two on board before they could get rooms, and then 
they could only get unfinished ones at Wilson's, up a 
steep flight of stairs. I went to see them, and the 
confusion was tremendous. Part of the house was a 
large shop, where everytliing could be got, from a 
wedding trousseau downwards. One morning we 
went with Colonel Goodwin to see a school he had 
established to teach the natives modelling. Some 
of the models were wonderful. When they did them 
very well they were allowed to sell them. Colonel 
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Goodwin gave me one or two : I remember one was 
a model of a little mouse. 

My husband's bearer was a perfect specimen of 
a " mild Hindoo " (so much raved about at honie). 
He was lithe and slender, with beautifully formed 
hands and feet, clear olive skin, well-cut features, 
and white, regular teeth. His movements were most 
graceful and refined, and he was most particular in 
the fashion of his dress. 

We asked some friends what sort of a place 
Gwalior was, and found it was not under the 
Grovemment, being in the Mahratta states of Gwalior 
and Indore; the rajahs of which are each bound 
by treaty to maintain a body of troops, officered 
from the Company's army, and under the sole orders 
of the British Residents at their respective courts. 
Scindiah's Contingent consists of five corps of artil- 
lery, with thirty guns, two regiments of cavalry, 
seven of infantry, in all about 7,300 men. This 
Contingent was called into the field during the dis- 
turbances in Bundlecund, and did very good service. 
A good description of Gwalior will be found in 
** Blackwood " for 1844; and for a panegyric on 
the sepoys, people must read Alison's '^ History of 
Europe," vol. x., page 370. We were told Gwalior 
was considered, though very hot, a healthy station, 
and the society there very pleasant; for, being a 
Contingency, the officers and their families did not 
change so often as at other stations. 
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We missed; in the flat country, the graceful 
undulations and hill and dale of our own home 
scenery. There is no hill which you may ascend and 
hal^e a good prospect of the surrounding country : 
you cannot see beyond the flat, dirty-looking plain, 
and your eye soon wearies of the extensive cotton 
fields^ only varied by miserable native villages, with 
stagnant pools and open drains. We had often to 
turn back when attempting to' pass through some 
of these villages, the dense feeling of the air and 
smell of malaria making it unpleasant to proceed. I 
was sorry we could not see Barrackpore, my relatives 
who had formerly been there having left, for I heard 
the park and Governor-General's country residence 
were very fine. Lord and Lady Canning seemed to 
prefer this residence, as they only occasionally came 
into Calcutta for a state dinner, &c. Many of the 
Calcutta people spend their Sundays at Barrackpore. 

The gentlemen at our boarding-house often spent 
their evenings at the opera or other public places of 
amusement The opera-house is an odd-looking 
building, built of bamboos, and thatched. 

We often used to watch the cricket-matches on 
the Maid&n. Cricket and races seemed the principal 
amusements of Calcutta. The natives, whose only 
amusements are sleeping, smoking, or watching the 
dance of the N&tch girls*, who soothe them to sleep 
by the tinkling of their ornaments and their languid 

* N&tch girls, dancing girls. 
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movements, must have laughed at our toil after 
pleasure. 

We went one day to see the Mint, and were fully 
initiated into the merits of gold mohurs, rupees, and 
annas, by Dr. Boycott, the assay master, to whom 
we had an introduction. I thought the device on 
the gold mohurs very pretty — a lion standing near a 
palm-tree ; though the former seemed rather out of 
proportion. Many ladies make bracelets by stringing 
these coins together ; and they often have ornaments 
made of rupees melted down : one rupee will make a 
thimble. The effect of the nearly nude black figures 
of the natives flitting about in the darkness, dimly 
lighted by the forge fires, was very unearthly. 

We spent another day very pleasantly at the 
Bishop's College, founded by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, with Dr. Kay, whose 
society we much enjoyed; he was very clever and 
agreeable, and my husband had met him before. 
We walked in the evening of the same day to the 
Botanical Gardens, in which I was rather disaj)- 
pointed, having formed my ideas of tropical plants 
and gardens from the splendid conservatory at 
Chatsworth. 

We now began to make preparations for our 

departure from Calcutta. We bought a grand 

piano, a buggy, and stores of glass, &c, and then 

" laid our d&k,"* which is necessary in order to have 

* Laid our dak, i.e. arranged our relays of bearers. 
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relays of horses. The great number of people who 
were on their way up to the North-west Provmces 
made it necessary to bespeak a d&k carriage. Some 
ten years ago, when people travelled up in palan- 
quins, they used to have relays of bearers at 
every stage, and arrangements made. The money 
is always paid beforehand. I think our journey 
altogether up the country cost us between SOL and 
60L We could only go as far as Agra by d&k 
carriage ; fcom thence to Gwalior we were to pro- 
ceed in the old way by bearers' d&k. We then 
hired a kitmutghar ; but I could not hear of an ayah 
who would leave Calcutta. We bought a mattress, 
pillows, lamps, and blankets, to fit up our gharry,* 
as we were told not to depend on the supplies of the 
d&k bungalows. We then sent all our boxes, except 
two portmanteaus, by bullock train, as we are only 
allowed to take a certain weight of luggage on the 
gharry. 

I was much amused at the way the Calcutta 
people spoke of our going up the country; they 
considered it banishment Many of them had never 
been beyond Barrackpore or Dum-Dum. 

We had an invitation to a ball at Dum-Dum, to 
which my aunt and cousins went, and also one to 
Government House; but we could not stay, as all 
our arrangements were made, and our boxes sent 
oflF. I was very much disappointed at not seeing 

* Ghany, carriage. 
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Government House, as I had heard so much of it, 
a relation of my father's having been Governor- 
General. 

I went to say good-bye to my aunt and cousins — 
my uncle had just left for Mooltan ; they were not 
going to Simla till after Christmas, which is always 
a gay time in Calcutta. The indigo merchants and 
other grand people flock in from the country to enjoy 
the gaieties, and every one buys presents. Wilson's 
shop, which is brilliantly lighted up and decorated, 
is a great resort for buying Christmas gifts. My 
aunt told me she had written to her sister, Mrs. 
Douglas Campbell, who was at Gwalior — as her 
husband, Captain Campbell of the Engineers, was 
superintending the completion of the road from Agra 
to Indore, throu^jh Gwalior — to ask her to receive 
us, till we could get a house of our own. I was 
very glad to hear we should have such a friend at 
Gwalior, as I had often heard of Mrs. Campbell. 

We left Calcutta on the 21st of December. Alto- 
gether I did not think Calcutta looked much like the 
capital of a country called "The Queen's penal 
settlement for paupers." 

We were anxious to reach Benares bv Christmas- 
day, which we wished to spend with my husband's 
sister and brother-in-law, who had left Calcutta soon 
after our arrival. 
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THE MOFUSSIL. 



Wb started in a palki ghany* for the ferry, which 
we crossed in a small steamer, crowded with people 
going to the railway station — some, like ourselves, 
beginning their journey — and hosts of natives. We 
saw floating down the river many bodies of dead 
natives, all in that state described in the song of the 
*^ White Lady of Avenel," which so terrified the 
poor Sacristan; only a crow instead of a pike was 
diligently picking at the fishy, horrid-looking eyes of 
the dead bodies. The river was crowded with dif- 
ferent vessels. 

I was quite pleased on arriving at the railway 
station to see again the engine with its long row of 
carriages. My husband here met some ifriends of 
his, a young officer and his wife, who had been his 
fellow passengers to England the year before by the 
** overland route." They had just returned by the 
Cape, and were on their way to their station. I now 
saw, for the first time, some elephants ; for they arc 
not allowed to come into Calcutta, as they frighten 
* Palki gharry, palanquin carriage. 
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the horses. The railway carriages were very com- 
fortable, and quite luxurious in their fittings up ; you 
could draw out a board between the seats, and so 
recline: very different fi'om the narrow, closely- 
packed carriages in England. We enjoyed ourselves 
very much talking to our friends. My husband 

talked to Captain F and I to his wife: she 

was very pretty and engaging, and I found her con- 
versation most agreeable. She talked all about 
Indian society, and seemed to prefer it to what she 
called the " cold, formal English manners ! " She 
also gave me a great many friendly hints about 
travelling and station life. About six months after- 
wai'ds I saw her name in the long list of Cawnpore 
victims. 

We passed many small stations; at one we got 
out, and had some refreshments. If it had not been 
for the view from the windows, I could have fancied 
myself travelling from London to York. 

About five in the evening we reached Ranee- 
gunge, 121 miles on our journey, and there bade 
adieu to all comfortable travelling; not without a 
strong wish that they would soon continue the 
railway on to Agra, and so facilitate travelling, and 
make India as much like home as possible. No one 
can imagine the benefit it will be when India is 
traversed by this gigantic system of communication. 
The hotel was a few yards from the railway station ; 
before it stood several dftk gharries, and a travel- 
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ling carriage belonging to some oflScer, who pre- 
ferred travelling in it to a d§k gharry. 

After a bath and dinner, we all commenced 
packing our gharries. I was much amused to see 
how our friends packed theirs ; they were "up to ** 
all manner of travelling " dodges," and very kindly 
helped us to arrange our small quarters, where we 
were to pass the night At last we all started: 
about six gharries, one full of young oflScers who 
seemed to enjoy the fiin. 

I never saw our kind friends again ; they reached 

Agra before us. Captain F went on to the 

Punjaub, and his wife first went to stay with some 
friends at Delhi, and then at Cawnpore, so her poor 
husband was ih uncertainty as to her fate for 
months. When he at last heard the dreadful news 
it nearly killed him. 

The drivers began to blow their shrill horns, and 
make the night echo to their wild music. The 
horses went a tremendous pace at first, but soon 
relaxed their speed, and required incessant flogging. 
We changed horses every six miles, and it was 
, rather annoying to be awakened out of a sound sleep 
by the process of changing. The horses are very 
troublesome : at time^ they will rear, kick, plunge, 
back, and go through a series of gynmastics by no 
means agreeable to the occupants of the carriage, 
and dbturbing all their little arrangements. 

The next morning we stopped and breakfasted at 

c 
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a d&k bungalow. These bungalows have been so 
often described, that I will only say the first I saw 
struck me as being very dreary and desolate : near 
it were two tombstones erected to the memory of 
two unfortunate travellers, who had, I believe, died 
of cholera. Our route now lay through a rather 
more picturesque country. It was very dull work, 
however, as we could not read on account of the 
jolting ; we did try to make up a few Hindoostanee 
sentences with the aid of a dictionary, but it wa« 
very puzzling : my husband knew very little of the 
laoguage, as Hindoostanee is not spoken in Burmah, 
and he had a Portuguese serv^ant there. I always 
felt inclined to speak to the natives in German or 
French. 

About midnight on the second night we met with 
an impleasant accident. When we were both fast 
asleep we were suddenly awakened by the sensation 
of &lling fix)m a height, which was followed by a 
roll over and tremendous crash. Then came sundry 
ominous bangs, caused by the horse's kicking, and 
the wails of natives. We, after some diflBculty, 
opened the door, and extricated ourselves, and I 
mounted the bank we had fallen down, with my 
husband's help, as it was very steep. It was bitterly 
cold, and my husband threw up to me some wraps to 
cover myself with, wliilst he picked up the kitmut- 
ghar, who lay groaning on the ground, declaring his 
leg was broken ; he had really hurt himself, having 
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fallen jftom the top, where he had' sat amongst the 
boxes. We found out that the cause of the accident 
was the driver having Mien asleep over his hookah.* 
We then both set to work to scold him in Hindoo- 
stanee, and not being sufficientlj fluent in that, had 
recotirse to English; which we had been told natives 
disliked more, as they did not know what it meant. 
What they consider the most opprobrious epithets 
in Hindoostanee are ** khala sour,'* " hurrumzadu," 
and **mourgeu'' (black pig, infidel, and fowl). The 
syce and driver began to shout and yell, which in 
about ten minutes brought a flock of cooUesf from a 
neighbouring chowki ; X and then began the process 
of dragging up the shattered carriage and horse (the 
latter being much hurt), and collecting our scattered 
goods, by the light of a single lantern which we had 
brought with us. The coolies afterwards dragged the 
carriage to the next chowki, where we got a fresh 
horse ; ftirther on, at Shergotty, we procured another 
gharry. Our adventure prevented us from break- 
fasting with Colonel Goodwin's son, near Shergotty; 
which was very provoking. We afterwards heard 
that the place of our accident was the haunt of tigers, 
being near a jungle. Some travellers had had their 
syce carried off by one the week before, and had 
been only disturbed by the poor creature's shrieks 
when it was too late to save him. 

* Hookah, a pipe; the smoke of which passes through water, 
t Coolies, common labourers. X Chowki, hostelry, stage. 

C 2 
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I saw some awfiil specimens of eastern diseases — 
leprosy and elephantiasis — at Shergotty, as this place 
is a great resort for beggars, who extort alms from 
travellers passing by. They thronged round our 
gharry as we were changing horses, and showed oflF 
their hideous deformities. I tried to get rid of them 
by throwing out- handftds of pice,* but they only 
surrounded us the more. 

The country beyond was very wild and desolate. 
The only civilized thing we saw was the telegraph 
wires, sometimes supported on high stone pillars, 
by which a message can be transmitted from Bombay 
to Calcutta in less than three-quarters of an hour. 
The natives have a great idea of its magical powers. 
The first thing they destroyed in the mutiny was the 
telegraph. 

We had been warned not to trust to the com- 
missariat of the d&k bungalows, so had brought with 
us a good supply of eatables — ^hunter's beef, biscuits, 
preserves, and one of Wilson's Christmas cakes ; Miss 
Wright also had given us some mince-pies and other 
Christmas dainties. We eat our Christmas dinner at 
one of these bungalows, instead of at Benares, as we 
had intended. Our accident having made us nervous 
about travelling at night, we did not get on so fast, 
as we passed the nights at the bungalows. Such 
every-day matters as eating and drin^dnj^tfipre oT no 
consequence in England, where you can ' have as 

♦ Pice, copper coin. 
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many meals as you like ; but people travelling in a 
country not quite civilized, are obliged to attend 
to such matters. No one ought to travel in India 
without tea, sugar, a flask of brandy, quinine, and 
opium. I think the way dinner is got at a d^ 
bungalow is most ridiculous. As soon as you arrive, 
you hear the most lamentable cackling and screaming 
amongst the feathered tribe, and speedily an unfor- 
tunate fowl is caught, killed, plucked, and grilled 
for your dinner, and generally turns out to be some 
tough old grandfather. 

We arrived at Benares on the morning. of the 
26th. It was a beautiful morning, and the view 
down the Ganges very picturesque, with hosts of 
natives bathing in its sacred waters ; its banks lined 
with mosques, steps, and gh^ts.* We found our 
friends well, and already comfortably established in 
their new home. Their house, though not so grand 
as the Calcutta houses, which are rented at the rate 
of from 300/L to 600Z. a year, was a very comfortable 
and elegant one, far surpassing many officers' bun- 
galows,! though it was a missionary's. It was large, 
well built, comfortably furnished, and the verandah, 
supported on pillars, was surrounded by a pretty 
garden, in a large compound^ where were two or 
three other missionaries' houses, equally comfortable 
and commodious. 

* Ghats, landing places. f Bungalow, thatched house. 

X Compound, enclosure, garden. 
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Benares is called the Oxford of India^ as it is 
a great place for learning. There are no less than 
eighty schools in which Sanscrit alone is taught. It 
is more eastern in its appearance than many of the 
Indian cities; most of the streets are so narrow^ 
an elephant can hardly pass through them. It is 
held in great veneration hy the Hindoos^ who call 
it the "Holy City," and are constantly makiiig 
pilgi*images to it, to hathe in the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. The Brahmins* (who occupy 8,000 houses) 
and the Brahmini hulls rule the rest of the inha- 
bitants with an iron rod. One of these bulls may 
eat the gram,t exposed for sale in the streets, that 
belongs to some poor bunyan,^ or enter a man's 
garden and devour his vegetables, and they dare not 
drive him away: they are even expected to feel 
highly honoured at the beasts condescending so tar 
as to favour their property. These creatures are 
very pretty, with hmnps on their backs, and long 
dewlaps, and look sleek and fat ; but many of them 
are very vicious, from being so petted and indulged : 
they keep the people in awe of the awkward poke 
of their horns. 

The next morning my husband went with his 
brother-in-law into the city, to see all over the temples 
and other holy places ; some he could not see, being 
too sacred. On his return, he gave me the usual 

* Brahmin, first of the four Hindoo castes, 
t Gram, grain. % Banyan, shopkeeper. 
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account of the nonchalance of the overfed Brahmini 
bulls, who required a chuprassee to keep them from 
molesting people. In the evening my sister-in-law 
and I drove out, and our husbands rode. The road 
swarmed with sacred monkeys, who jumped about, 
and even leaped right over our carriage, till I ex- 
pected every instant one would pop into it: thdr 
grave faces and odd antics were most absurd. 

As we returned, we heard the most unmusical 
sounds, which proved to be the peculiar notes of 
the Brahmins' horn, issuing from all the temples 
where they were worshipping. Benares is a wide 
field for any number of active missionaries and 
zealous followers of Henry Martyn. I saw a native 
Christian, called Nehemiah, who was really a most 
gentlemanly and polished man ; he had been all over 
JBngland, Scotland, and some parts of the Continent, 
and spoke English perfectly. He had given up a 
hirge property to become a Christian, and lived in 

dressed in his native costume, and when he entered 
the room, took ofif his shoes. I thought that, now 
he was a Christian, he need not submit to such a 
degradation. He talked like a connoisseur of pictures 
and books, and, to my delight, said he preferred 
.England to India. On Sunday we went to the 
station church, as the service in the church at the 
missionary compound was in Hindoostanee. My 
husband knew the chaplain, so we spent a few 
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hours with him and his wife after service^ and had 
tiffin. 

We left for Agra on the 29th. We passed numbers 
of natives going to their work in the fields, aU " horrid 
with caste marksJ* The weather grew colder the 
forther we advanced: they had fires at Benares^ 
it was so cold. 

We met a man carrying a large snake^ apparently 
about two yards in length and ten inches in cu-cum- 
ference, twined round his neck like a comforter. He 
wanted to sell us some stones for charms^ but found 
a better customer in our kitmutghar. This man had 
complained dreadfully of the cold, and looked a most 
absurd figure, curled up, and rolled in his rezai* on 
the top of the gharry. He complained so much of 
his injured leg, that we got a doctor at Benares to 
look at it, who said it was only sprained ; so we gave 
him some embrocation to rub it with. He made this 
leg a never-ending source of annoyance to us the 
whole way, making it a plea for excusing himself 
from his work. 

We afterwards met a man leading two beautiful 
Persian cats, with splendid fan-like tails. He asked 
2/L for each — rather too much for a cat ; though at 
home he might have made a good market of them, 
where some old lady, with a cat-mania, might have 
found them a valuable addition to her collection. 

I have never described a d&k gharry. It is some- 

♦ Bezai, vradded wrapper. 
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thing like a small caravan on four wheels^ and is 
drawn by one horse. There is a well inside, in 
which all the provisions and packages are placed, 
and at night you cover this well with a leather 
cushion or mattress, which serves for a bed; but 
it requires a great deal of preparation, and you are 
obliged to stop to get out to arrange it. The vehicle 
is lined with a strong, thick lining, and has capacious 
pockets and a shelf for books, biscuits, oranges, &c. 

We reached the d^ bungalow at Allahabad in the 
evening. This is a favourite station; and is said 
now to be chosen for the seat of government, instead 
of Agra. It is well adapted for this; as, being 
situated on the Grand Trunk Road, at the jimction 
of the Ganges and Jumna, 498 miles from Calcutta, 
1,151 from Madras, and 831 from Bombay, its 
facilities for travelling and communication are many. 
Lying at the extremity of the Doab,* the country 
is fertile and well wooded; and, escaping the hot, 
scorching winds of the **up country,'' it partakes 
more of the humid Bengal climate. The gardens 
look fresh and luxuriant, as it rains here when other 
parts of the country are parched up. 

Allahabad is the first station in the ** Upper 
Provinces ;" all to the eastward of it, being called 
**down country." Troops are continually passing 
through in the cold season, which adds to the enliven- 
ment of society at the station. We drove a long 
♦ Doab, a tract of land between two rivers. 
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way by the side of the cemetery, which, with its 
lofty tombs of Asiatic architecture, looked very dif- 
ferent from an English one: these closely crowded 
reminiscences of our poor countrymen, made me 
think that India waa truly called " Scotland's grave- 
yard."' 

Our drive, however, gave me much pleasure: 
the military cantonments* surrounded by trees, the 
grassy, park-like plain, the English-looking houses, 
and tastefully laid-out gardens, formed a picturesque 
scene. How little did I then think, that that pretty, 
homelike station, in a few short months, would be 
a scene of devastation and ruin. 

The road from Allahabad to Cawnpore seemed to 
me the extreme of barrenness. We halted part of 
the day at Cawnpore, and dined at the hotel. I was 
much struck with the dreary, depressing look of the 
place, which seemed fitted for the cruel tragedies so 
soon to be enacted there. The cantonments extended 
six miles, in the middle of a sandy plain ; and when 
I saw the long rows of blank-looking barracks, the 
neglected houses, surrounded by bare mud walls, so 
different from those of Allahabad, I felt thankful 
that our lot was not cast in such a dreary waste. 
We met many travellers on our way, and con- 
stantly English ladies and children unaccompanied 
by male Europeans. 

We reached Agra January 3rd, and visited 
* Cantonments, place where the Europeans reside. 
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the Military Chaplain^ to whom we had an intro- 
duction. He very kindly asked us to stay with 
liim till we had .made arrangements to proceed to 
Gw^alior: for here the d^ gharry stopped, the 
road to Gwalior and Indore not being quite finished. 
I must here remark, that the Grand Trunk Koad, 
when it is complete from Calcutta to the Affghan 
frontier, a distance of 1,500 miles, will be one of 
the best roads in the world. 

Unfortunately it rained heavily all that day, so 
we could not do anything. Kain generally falls 
after Christmas in India, cheering and refreshing 
everything, and making a pleasant change in the air. 

On Saturday we conmienced the troublesome and 
worrying business of buying ftimiture. 

In India when any English officer leaves a station 
either to return home or remove to another, it is 
customary for him to sell all, or part, of his fomiture, 
horses, and carriages ; he makes a list of the articles 
and their prices, leaving a margin for the purchasers 
to write their names in against the article they have 
chosen. In this way we procured a large portion of 
our fomiture ; for the remainder, we ransacked the 
European and native shops. The native shopmen 
tease and torment you dreadfrdly, trying to pass off 
painted deal for real mahogany, and cotton for silk- 
velvet One man, who was particularly imposing 
and cunning, afterwards made himself very active in 
the mutinies, firing on our troops, and inciting others 
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on; but he met his riclily deserved fate in a dit(^ 
near Delhi. 

In the afternoon we drove to the celebrated 
Taj Mahal. The whole country we passed through 
looked so barren and wretched, that when we found 
ourselves in the midst of the lovely garden that 
surrounds the Taj, and saw before us, towering 
aloft into the clear blue sky, this wonderful pile of 
snow-white, glistening marble, contrasting with the 
solemn, dark green of the cypress and myrtle trees, 
our feelings of delight and surprise can hardly be 
described. 

This stupendous edifice more than realized my 
expectations of eastern grandeur ; and I thought no 
description m the " Arabian Nights," of gorgeous 
palaces, exaggerated. One could scarcely fancy it 
built by mortal hands : it seemed as if it had been 
dropped from the skies, so exquisitely ethereal did 
it look — too sublime for this lower world. 

Entering through a gateway into a large court, 
round which ran a range of arcades, occupied by 
horses and their attendants, we alighted at a flight 
of steps, wMch we mounted, and passing through 
the massive brazen doors of a splendid vestibule, 
where some natives were waiting to conduct us 
round the Taj, we entered the garden. 

And now, picture to yourself — if you can realise 
such a scene — a long avenue bordered by sad-looking 
cypresses, fit emblems for the place where so much 
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beaut J and ambition repose ; and at the end of this 
vista a vast platform of solid masonry, forty feet 
high, from which rises proadly to the heavens a 
structure of the clearest white marble, glittering and 
sparkling in the bright sun ; four minarets, like 
sentries watching over this *^ crown of edifices,'* and 
tipped with shining gold, like the dome and four 
cupolas surmounting the edifice. We ascended the 
steps leading to the terrace — which, with the Taj 
and four minarets, is entirely built of white marble — 
and lifted the curtain, that guards the sacred interior 
from the common gaze. 

At first, the soft light streaming in from the 
** clerestory** windows, casting a hazy indistinctness 
over everything, prevented us from clearly defining 
objects; but gradually the interior became more 
distinct, and we saw, round the octagonal-shaped 
centre hall, small cells, like side chapels in a cathedral. 
We descended into the vault, where are the tombs of 
the Emperor Shah Jehan and his queen, Noor Jehan 
(Light of the World), who lie side by side. Imme- 
diately above, under the dome, are the cenotaphs, 
enclosed by a marble screen, which is carved in the 
finest fret-work, like lace, and said to be unrivalled. 
The cenotaphs are inlaid with costly mosaics, of 
wreaths of flowers formed by precious stones of 
cornelian, jasper, agate, and lapislazuli, the shading 
being so delicately and elaborately finished, that a 
single flower is often composed of several dozen 
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stones; and also with sentences from the Koran in 
bla^k letters. 

The walls are panelled and inlaid with mosaics 
of the same description, only the patterns are larger^ 
and the arabesque designs more profuse ; but I should 
be wearisome were I to dwell long on each separate 
beauty. After spending some time in alt^nately 
examining these wonders, and reflecting on the time 
(200 years) this building had lasted, and which still 
showed so few signs of age, we went to the back of 
the Taj to see the remains of a bridge which Shah 
Jehan had commenced building, of white marble, to 
connect this Taj with another intended for himself, 
when his imprisonment and death cut short this grand 
design. 

We saw the Fort in the distance, at a bend in the 
river. 

We strolled in the gardens till late in the evening. 
They are kept up by Government, and beautiiiilly 
laid out in groves and alleys of peach and orange^ 
trees, intersected by walks of white marble and free- 
stone, and borders formed in patterns of stone work, 
and adorned with fountains. Down the centre of 
the principal avenue runs a marble channel, witb 
jets d^eau. 

We sat on the marble steps watching the gather- 
ing darkness stealing on, and the fairy-like Taj glim- 
mering from amongst long shadows of the trees; 
and enjoying the soft, balmy air, like an autumnal 
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evening at home, the scent of the orange and myrtle, 
and other tropical flowers, which, like all eastern 
firagrance, is so redolent of luxury and magnifi- 
cence; brilliant green parrots were flitting about, 
or bathing in the channel, vying in brightness with 
the gold and silver fish ; and we remained listening 
to the liquid, murmuring coo of the doves, and the 
twittering of the humming-birds. 

On Sunday we went to the military cantonment 
church, where my husband preached both morning 
and afternoon. On Monday we looked over the Fort: 
and little did I then think how I should again see 
it, alone, and under what circumstances. In the 
evening we dined with the brigade-major. 

Mr. French was out on a missionary tour, so that 
I could not see him, much as I should have liked it. 

We drove round the camp of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who was on his way up the country. His 
wife and daughter had accompanied him so far, and 
stopped to see the Taj before proceeding to England. 
This, my first sight of the pomp and pageantry of 
war, was very novel and interesting. The tents were 
pitched on the parade ground, in rows like streets, 
the sentries at their fronts, and the horses picquettad 
about. Aides-de-camps were riding about with 
orders, some men were cooking their supper over the 
fires, some unloading the growling camels, and others 
preparing the tents for the night and cleaning their 
accoutrements ; the huge elephants were consuming 
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their vast heaps of fodder before them^ the goats 
being milked and fowls killed : altogether^ it was a 
stirring scene. The " course'' that night was crowded 
with carriages and equestrians ; and when we went 
again to see the Taj^ its silent, solemn repose was 
sadly marred by the loud laughter and comic songs 
of light-hearted people trying the echo. 

Captain Garston, an officer on the Commander- 
in-Chiers staff, and his wife, spent the day with 
Mr. Hind. Mrs. Garston gave me a most amusing 
'account of the march. She and her children had a 
large carriage, called a palkee gharry (something like 
the d&k gharry which I have described, only more 
comfortable), drawn by a splendid pair of bullocks. 
These animals are most useful for draught and 
agricultural purposes; they stand about fourteen 
or fifteen hands high, and are not to be surpassed 
in size and sleekness ; many of them have queerly 
twisted and curved horns, which are sometimes 
painted red. This lady had many camels to carry 
her furniture, and enjoyed moving about very much ; 
the only trouble, she said, was the early getting up, 
as they usually march from two in the morning 
till the sun rises : but sometimes they continue again 
in the evening. Forced marches are, however, very 
trying ; many of the soldiers die of apoplexy and 
cholera. 

Miss W arrived at the Hinds, on her way to 

join her brother, a judge, who was on his rounds in 
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his district; and she went out to the shops to see the 
new Parisian fashions. On Tuesday we drove to 
the civil cantonments, which were some distance off. 
They also had a church and chaplain. Agra is the 
principal civil station in this part of India; it is, like 
Delhi, situated on the right bank of the Jumna, and 
is 800 miles from Calcutta and 150 from Delhi. The 
native city is very large, containing an enormous 
number of inhabitants ; it has been in our possession 
since the year 1803, and was the head-quarters of 
Government in the North-west. The then Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Mr. Colvin, resided in the Govern- 
ment House. 

We saw the beautifrd Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
which quite put to shame our station churches ; and 
I was told the singing and service were most beauti- 
ftdly done, and' much pains taken with them. 

The Roman Catholics here have a bishop, a sister- 
hood, and a school, for both European and native 
children. 

I thought the houses and gardens much better and 
prettier than those of the military cantonments , 
more like the Calcutta houses, with their flat roofs, 
and built of stone. 

The civilians here have very high pay, from 
2,0002. to 5,0002. a year; and many of them go 
to the Hills in the hot season: those who cannot 
afford to send their children to England, send them 
there also, where there are schools. I frequently 
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met people who had never been out of India. It is 
much hotter at Gwalior and Agra in the hot season, 
.and colder in the cold season, than any other part of 
India, excq)t the Ponjaub. Feshawnr is the hottest 
place in the north of India: I was told that resi- 
dents there dug holes under their tables and sat in 
them, as the English did at Thyat Myo, in Burmah, 
where my husband was for a short time ; and whece 
they used to dig deep pits, and retire to them in the 
heat of the day. There is a bad kmd of fever at 
Pei^wur, from which my cousin, in the 7(Nii 
Queen's, suffered much when he was there. This 
fever, with apoplexy, causes so much mortality that 
the place is called the ^^ Grrave of the English." 

We left for Gwalior on the 7th of January, and 
though I was wrapped in a doth jacket and plaid, I 
was glad of a warm Siberian rug, the weather was so 
cold: perhaps I might have felt it more, after my 
illness in tlie Red Sea. We were accompanied by a 
tribe of thirty natives ; banghy wallahs,* to cany 
our boxes, two torch-bearers, and additional ones for 
the dhooIies;t they were headed by our kitmutghar 
in a warm lebada,^ or tight kind of cassock, brilliant 
green turned up with red, and a shawl turban ot 
red lui,§ or native blanket; he rode a queer little 
pony, which looked as though it had not a leg to 
stand upon, and was attended by a village bogr^ 

* Banghj wallahs, porters for luggage. 

t Dhoolie, a litter. X I^bada, quiHed cloak. § Lui, bfaadBet 
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screammg and yeUing, and immerciftdly thumping 
the poor animal with a thick stick, the bo^ shivering 
with cold, and complaJning it joade his^p^* ildie. 

At some distance from Agm the coonlay was well 
cultivatedy.snd the crops looked fi^h tmd green after 
the recent rain. The >roadside was planted with 
peepul, mango, and toon trees ; from the latter most 
of the fiLmitiire is made: it is something lik& the ash 
in foliage. 

We passed several villages. My husband and I 
spent our time in reading *^ Macatday's History of 
EnglaBd** and ** Westward Ho !" I felt grateful to 
the fiEonoos authors of these books for giving us so 
much interest and amusement when away from 
civilized life. You can read so much better in a 
dhooly; the motion caused by the jog-trot of die 
bearers is rather pleasant, and makes you sleep a 
good deal. In the evening we kept to our English 
custom of walking. We stayed the night at the 
bungalow at Dholpore, which is a large dismal^ 
looking place. 

We had now passed from the Company's dominions 
into those of an independent (at least in name) native 
Rajah, f A Mahratta soldier appeared, sent by the 
Rajah of Dholpore, to know if my husband waa a 
** lord padre sahib," | for if he were, he would send 
him a guard of honour ; but on my husband saying 

* P^t^, ftomach. t H^iah, Idog, prince. 

X Lord padxe sahib, bishop. 

D a 
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he was only a " chota* padre sahib," f he vanished, 
but soon returned with one or two troopers, who 
were to guard us, as Dholpor^ is a celebrated place 
for thieves, and whom we rewarded with liberal 
** b&ksheesh." J A friend told me that when she and 
her husband were in tents near Dholpore, haltimi: 
on their journey, they had everything stolen ; h« 
jewels, the tentp-ftimiture, and equipments; and in 
the morning she had nothing but her habit to 
travel in. 

We passed through the town of Dholpore, and in 
the distance saw our attentive Rajah's palace. The 
natives here were a robust, warlike set, well dressed 
in warm quilted Icbados and trowsers, and gay tur- 
bans; they seemed to prefer the brightest reds and 
yellows in their attire, and were well armed with 
short daggers, matchlocks, and swords. I could not 
help thinking, when I saw these tall, stout, fierce- 
looking men, larger and more muscular than many in 
Europe, of the absurd notions many people at home 
have of the natives of Hindoostan ; they think India 
is solely peopled with "mild Hindoos," dressed in 
white garments, gliding about with graceful move- 
ments, and cringingly submissive: I only found 
them obsequious when they wanted anything from 
me. Many also think there is no greater difierence 
between the inhabitants of Benares, Calcutta, and 

* Chota, little. f Padre sahib, cleigTman. 

X Baksheesh, present. 
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those of Rajpootana^ Bundlecund^ Rohilcund^ and 
all the North-west Provmces, than there Is between 
a native of Yorkshire and Wales. The mhabitants 
of Bengal are exclusively "mild Hindoos,** if they 
can now be called so: but the Mahrattas, Bheels^ 
and Pindarees, are a strong, savage, martial race^ 
and eat as large a quantity of good substantial food 
as an Englishman: they differ widely in appear- 
ance, dress, and manners, from the Hindoos. They 
are not bad-looking, with their black hair and 
moustaches, and rather harshly- marked features; 
but at heart most of them are cruel and blood- 
tUrsty, and are only kept by our superior power 
from burning alive, swinging on hooks, crushing 
under the car of Juggernaut, and otherwise sacri- 
ficing victims to their vile religion : were it not for 
this, they would again return to Thuggism, Sutteeism, 
and burying alive. I think we have had sufficient 
proof of their treachery; yet actually, since my 
return home, people have asked me if I did not 
think the " poor Hindoos much maligned and harshly 
treated!" 

We were ferried across the Chimibul in a rough 
boat, and I much regretted my inability to sketch 
the scene: the clear Chumbul, the fort in the 
distance, the picturesque banks, and wild-looking 
natives with their camels and bullocks flocking down 
to the river. The following lines, copied from a 
missionary's book of travels in India, will give you 
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a better idea of the beautiful Chumbul than any 
description of mine : — 

EAQUEER'S SONG. 

Since the da^ cimj joaih^ oh, how fsr.haTe I wandered! 

How strange seems the way I — oh, how much like a dieami 
But where are the scenes, like the scenes of mj childhood, 

When all heedleisa I roamed hy the Chunlnl's clear aireamP 

I hare dimhed the steep sides of the lofty Hkmala, 
And gazQd on thefar summits in morning's hfigfat gleam; 

I have strayed through the sweet-scented groves of Bengila, 
But I sighed for the gay hanks of Ghmnhnl's dear stream. 

Gently and softly flows the Nirhudda, 

Pnre are its waters, and holy they seem; 
And loFely the hanks of the far- wandering Eistna; 

But to me, oh, how dearer the Ghmnhnl's dear stream ! 

Broad is the Sutlege and rapid the Ghenih, 

And whirling the Indus runs to the main; 
But true as the ohakwi* tuma to the moonhaama, 

My heart wanders hack to the Chumhul again. 

Rich are the fidds hy the slow-winding Ghqmiif 
And fair are the lands that are laved hy the Sone; 

But fidrer and dearer the hanks of the Ghumhul, 
Where lay thooghta dwdl withiandnesi on di^s that ore gona. 

Through gardens and palaoes glides the fidr Jumna, 

And royal the dties that rise o'er its tide; 
But to me, oh I how purer the sweet rippling Ghumhul, 

Where gladsome I bounded in youth's early pride ! 

Divine are the Gunga's all-nourishing waters. 
How glorious th^ shine in the sun's setting beam! 

And loTdy the aoenes on the green banks of Dewa; 
But lovelier by fiir is the Ghumbul's clear stream. 



* The chakwi is a spedes of water-fowl, often to be seen on. 
the Ganges aittmg with its head turned to the moon at night. 
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These lines give by no means an exaggerated 
description of the rivers of Hindoostan^ so much 
grander than those of Europe. 

We travelled the whole day, winding through 
narrow ravines and fording rivers, or crossing on 
crazy native rafts. , The air waa very sharp and 
keen. Our bearers were oddly wrapped up; their 
legs were bare, and their heads muffled up. They 
each carried a blanket, in which they rolled them- 
selves at night; but too much clothing would to- 
cnmber them. I was amused to see them put on 
liieh* shoes whenever their turn for a rest came, and 
trot by the side of the dhoolies, vigorously smoking 
a "bubble bubble" and munching gram. They 
must have carried us forty miles a day, as Gwalior is 
eighty miles from. Agra. 

We haked at a village, and' dined under somB 
splendid trees, whe^e I gave a small boy a packet of 
English and Egyptian Coins; he ran off highly 
delighted and greatly astonished at the si^t of a 
penny. We saw tibe Fort (^ Qwalior looming in the 
distance ; it is called the " Gibraltar of India.'' 



A 
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CHAPTER III. 



GWALIOR. 



We arrived at Gwalior at twelve o'clock on the 
8th of January. I was aroused from my slumbers 
by the dhooly being suddenly set down before a 
large white house, and was surprised to see a sepoy 
keeping guard, and several more lying on the ground 
asleep. The door was opened, and a servant appeared^ 
saying our rooms were ready, and he would prepare 
us some tea ; which was very welcome, as we had felt 
the cold greatly. I had not the comfort of smoking 
cigars like my husband. Captain and Mrs. Camp- 
bell had retired for the night, but sent their salaam, 
and hoped we would make ourselves comfortable. 

Early next morning I was awakened by the cackling 
and screaming of poultry, and jumping up to see the 
cause of the excitement, beheld Mrs. Campbell, who 
had just returned from her drive, surrounded by 
about a hundred hens and cocks, fifty or sixty guinea- 
fowls, and ducks, geese, pigeons, and turkeys in like 
proportion, which she was feeding. She afterwards 
told me that if she did not daily see all the animals 
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fed, the natives would steal them, or starve them by 
appropriating their food. 

My husband went out to see what he could do 
about a house ; but none were then vacant. There 
was only a chance of our getting a small house, when 
Major Macpherson, who then occupied it instead 
of the residency, left it ; and a regiment was shortly 
expected to leave for one of the out-stations. 

I was very anxious to hear what the station was 
like, and was relieved when my husband said he 
thought it a pretty one. 

It surprised me to see what a nice large house the 
Campbells had, after the unprepossessing accounts I 
had heard of bungalows — that they were " low and 
dark, not to be compared to the pucka* houses." 
Bungalows are, however, cooler and better suited to 
the climate ; having thick walls, thatched roofs, and 
sloping eaves, surrounded by a wide verandah, and 
a portico for carriages to drive under. Though they 
have not so many rooms as a pucka house, they 
contain a dining and drawing room, one or two 
small sitting-rooms, two or three bed-rooms, bath 
and dressing-rooms, all on the ground floor; also 
godownsf and bearers' rooms. The rooms are only 
separated from the roof by a piece of whitewashed 
calico stretched tightly across, which looks quite like 
a ceiling. 

I was agreeably surprised when I entered the 

* Pucka, stone. f Godowns, store-rooms. 
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Campbells' large^ beautiftilly fiimished drawing-droom* 
Most of the Aimiture was Englisli ; but there were 
some curiosities from Burmah — solid silver cnps^ 
alabaster ornaments^ and a bell and kezee^* exaeily 
like those my husband brought us to England franx 
Burmah. Some arm-chairs looked very odd^ widi 
their arms extending out for people to rest their legB. 
on. The most curious things were some teak-wood 
sofas and chairs that Captain Campbell had biooght 
from Burmah, the elaborate carving of which wouH 
have been admired even in a medieval Grermaa 
town: two cabinete were carved aU over widi figures 
of Graudama (the Burmese deity). The Bunaeae 
poongie-Jiousesf are famous : I saw one being erected 
in the Auckland Gardens at Calcutta. A desccq^ 
tion of a Burmese pagoda, taken from a diaiy my 
husband kept m Burmah, wiU give a good idea of 
the carving, &c. 

''We mounted our spirited Burmese ponies, and 
rode up to the Dagon Pagoda ; on arriving 9t % 
flight of black granite steps, we dismounted and 
began to ascend. The whole was covered with an. 
arcade supported on solid teak-trees, and in many 
parts covered with leaf-gold, or painted red. Emer;g» 
ing from tliis, we entered upon the large endonue 
which occupies the summit of the hiU and surraonda 
the great Dagon Pagoda. The scene here waa 

* Kezee, Burmese musical instroment. 
t Poongie-hoiiseiypriests'-hoiises. 
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extraordinary. In the centre rose the vast spire of 
the pagoda^ snrmonnted by the golden lunbrella, to 
the height of 320 feet, resting on a base, whose deep 
shadows and projecting angles and mouldings of 

Bttexistii and massiveness ; while the ample court 
w«. Sawded wiih a conW assemblage of smaUer 
pagochtB, elaborately carved and gilded poongie- 
hoiues, gigantic images resembling Uons in a sitting 
poBtn^, .^coveJwith scales of silvered glass! 
TTOoden: representations of the human figm-e upon 
birds, devoted on long poles; temples erected over 
immeiMe bells; sacred trees, hung with all manner of 
decorations, some of which were long tubes of fine 
muslin stretched on hoops or metal pipes, or figures 
of elephants made of tinsel and paper : and smaller 
braidings of various shapes and sizes* 

^Two bells there were larger than any I had before 
seen, and supposed to weigh between twenty and 
thirty tons ; they were each surrounded by a carved 
and gilded canopy, supported on pillars made of 
gigantic teak-trees, and produced, when struck with 
a stone or brick, a very melodious sound. Mr. Bull 
pointed out to me a most remarkable and large 
sacred b«nyan-4ree, probably a hundred feet high, 
from the hi^est branch of which a perfectly straight 
^ drop' had gradually grown downwards and taken 
root Around the base of it was built a sort of altar, 
diaped like a crown, the interior being filled up with 
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earth; and it was hiing with muslin tubes and paper 
ornaments. The elevated platform of the enclosure 
commanded a most beautifid view of the surrounding 
jungle and winding river. Altogether the scene wa» 
the most striking that I had yet witnessed^ and made 
me feel as if I were upon a dififerent globe, and 
among a different race of beings from those to which 
I was accustomed. The interior of the Burmese 
pagodas are, like some of the Egyptian pyramidi, 
solid, containing only a few small gold and silver 
images embedded in the brickwork, or, as they 
report, ^a tooth or lock of hair of Gaudama, the 
object of their worsliip.' Those of the Burmese who 
became possessed of wealth in times past, generally 
devoted it to the building and decoration of pagodas, 
and to the services of religion; and at the present 
time the great Dagon Pagoda is being re-covered 
with leaf gold by the contributions of the inhabitanta 
of Rangoon, at a vast expense." 

But to return to Grwalior. About two o'clock I 
was amused, at the ringing of a bell, to see about 
half a dozen horses appear with their syces, to be 
fed ; then the goats and the fowls went through the 
same process : about three o'clock we dined. At five 
we drove out in a pretty carriage and pair to see 
the station. My first view was a pleasing one. The 
cantonments consisted of a row of large thatched 
houses in compounds, like pretty, gay gardens, on 
each side of a wide road bordered with trees^ and 
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about a mile long. The road had an English look : 
the people were driving and riding about, and the 
pretty, healthy-looking children (so different from 
those of Calcutta) also riding or driving in little 
pony-carriages. We passed the church, which looked 
exactly like an English one, and is very well built. 

Early next morning I walked with my husband to 
have a good survey of the church ; it was not sur- 
rounded with verandahs, nor had it windows down 
to the ground, or Venetians, or a flat roof, like the 
other churches I had seen. These omissions added 
to the beauty, but not to the coolness, so important 
to an Indian church. It was small, with open 
benches, and the chancel paved with encaustic tiles 
from England. The windows — though not Waile's 
or Hardman's — were very prettily painted. The 
pulpit was of Caen stone, and the reading desk oak, 
with velvet cushions. On the communion-table was 
a velvet cloth, and books bound in Russian leather. 
There was an organ brought from England five 
years ago, but quite out of order. The architect 
was Major Vincent Eyre, of the Engineers. 

On Sunday the 11th, my husband had a very kind 
note from one of Sir Robert Hamilton's brothers, 
saying that he and his brother (also a chaplain) 
would be very glad to assist him in the service; so 
the three chaplains divided the morning and evening 
services between them. The church was very well 
filled. 
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On Monday^ according to an Indian custom^ my 
husband began his round of calls. The inhabitantB 
of the station consisted of the Resident, the Brigadier^ 
the Brigade-Major, about thirty officers and their 
families, some men belonging to the telegraph office^ 
and a few sergeants and drummers, all Europeans: 
there were four native regiments of the Grwalior Con- 
tingent, the rest bemg stationed at Jhaxuri, Sepreo, 
and one or two other small stations. These troopB 
belonged to the Company, and were officered by 
them, but were paid by the Maharajah of Gwalior, 
to whom the whole of that part of the coimtry 
belonged, though under the surveillance of political 
agents. 

The ladies then all called on me, and I returned 
their calls. 

Our first week at GwaUor was veiy gay, owing to 
the arrival of Sir Robert Hamilton, Agent to the 
Govemor-Greneral, on a tour ; and with him General 
Havelock and his Staff, on their way to Persia. 

We went to a large dinner given by the GwtlBcBt 
officers to Sir R. Hamilton. Though I entered the 
room not knowing a single person in it (as Mrs. 
Campbell, being ill, could not go), my Scotch deaoent 
soon made me feel among firiends; for every one 
nearly in India is Scotch or Irish : I met many of 
the former who knew my father^s fimiily in Dmnfinea- 
shire. I do think there were only half a dosen 
genuine English in the room, including my husbands 
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The meBs-honse was a large bimgalow, containing 
a fine dining and drawing room, a billiard and 
several smaQer rooms. 

Of iX)ur8e, the gentlemen ontnnmbered the ladies ; 
and all Sie former being in uniform, there was 
no&ing io contrast with the gay dresses of the 
ladies, except a few black velvet dresses wfaieh sonoe 
of the ladies had wisely attired themselves in. I-was 
stmck with the yonthful look of the whole par<^; 
very few had passed their '^jyremiire jeunm^ei^ dl 
were nice-looking, and not many tmmarried; there 
was not otie^lady nnmarried* 

The rooms were brilliantly lighted and prettily 
fomished, and the diimer just like an English one, 
for what conld not be procured in India had been 
bron^ from Europe ; including hermetically-sealed 
fruits, fish, and meats, and preserves, with cham- 
pagne, &c. The evening ended with music, singing, 
and games. 

A few days after, my husband went to a dinner in 
Sir Robert Hamilton's tent, and was introduced to 
General HavelocL I remember (being uninitiated 
into such things) asking him, on his return, *^ if the 
tent was cold," and was told it was very luxurious, 
carpeted with thick Mirzapore carpets, and heated 
by stoves, and that the dinner reminded him some- 
what of a Cambridge feast. 

Then the Resident gave Sir R. Hamilton a 
dinner, to which we all went. My husband went 



.*• 
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to a durbar/ held by Sir R. Hamilton and the 
Maharajah^ in the latter's palace. I need not give a 
description of the lev^e ; such things are well known 
now: there was the usual amount of nUtch girls^ 
fireworks^ Sc/Cy and my husband returned with a 
wreath of yellow jessamine, with which the natives 
always adorn their guests, and some packets of 
sweetmeats, and pawn,t and pieces of fine mnslin 
scented with atta of roses, all of which I delighted 
my ayah by giving to her. My husband said he had 
seen many of the neighbouring chiefs, who had come 
to make tlieir ^^ salaam," and thought them fine- 
looking men. 

Unfortunately the Rajah was a Hindoo; there- 
fore, the cow being sacred in his eyes, we were 
not allowed any beef, except it was brought occa- 
sionally from Agra; but the distance and heat not 
being favourable, we seldom tasted any. We sub- 
scribed to " the mutton club," however. 

I wish the Rajah had known what a grudge I 
owed him for this troublesome prejudice. These 
Hindoos are the most inconsistent people: I have 
frequently seen them starve and ill-treat their sacred 
animals in the most heartless and cruel manner; 
and have seen a poor bullock in a dying state, and 
in such sufiering, tliat it would have been a mercy 

* Durbar, a court levee. 

t Pawn, a nut wrapped in a betel leaf, and chewed bj the 
natiref. 
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to put it out of its misery ; but if you dared to do 
such a thing they would never forgive it, or let you 
forget it. 

I was astonished at the iGne appearance of the 
sepoys whom I saw drilled and exercised every 
morning. They were tall, well-made, intelligent 
looking men; many of them more than six feet 
high. They looked a soldierly set in their gay 
regimentals. 

Their lines* were rows of neat small houses on 
each side a road, planted with trees, and kept clean 
by mehters. f Each regiment had its separate lines 
and parade ground. They are well paid and hand- 
somely rewarded, have a chance of promotion and 
of retiring on a good pension ; all their fancies are 
humoured, and their religion and caste are attended 
to: even their festival days were kept, and (so far 
as I saw) their officers always treated them kindly ; 
yet these very men were in a short time butchering 
their officers in cold blood I 

Many of the Gwalior sepoys were natives of 
Oude, and recruits we^e daily coming in. 

Soon after our arrival at Gwalior, we went to a 
pic-nic at the fort ; and started early in the mornings 
at gun-fire. I must here remark how startled I was 
when I first heard the gun-fire at Ghvalior ; it was 
such a loud report, and so near the Campbells' house^ 

* Lines, where the native soldiers lire in huts, 
t Mehters, sweepers, low caste natives. 

E 
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it literally shook tiie bed; and then oommenced the 
most absurd *^iow,^ beating the tattoo, sonnding 
the bugle, and practising the artillery. The gun 
is fired at sunrise, noon, and sunset. But to return 
to our pio-nic: it was bitterly cold. Captain and 
Mrs. Campbell rode, and we drove. We passed over 
the bridge; the nullah* was nearly dry then, but 
during the rains it swells to quite a river. We were 
amused to see the quantity of dhobiesf beating the 
clothes in the water, or drying them on the banks. 
The country beyond was very ugly: nothing hmk 
low sand-hills ; not a tree or blade 4f grass, and bo 
dreary, it was diiSicult to bdiieve it« had left snch 
blooming gardens and comfortable houses in the 
middle of it. Gwalior was certainly an oasis in 
the desert. 

We saw the telegraph o£5ce and the jJace where 
the railway was to be oMitinued to Indore ftom 
Agra. 

We met parties of natives carrying gram and 
vegetables for sale to supply the small bazaar there. 
The road was very bad, not being made of kiinkiir4 
When we reached the Lu8hkur,§ six miles off, we 
found an elephant waiting, aa the road was no 

• 

Icxiger fit for a carriage, and the ascent to the fiort 
was steep. At the mahout'sl order the creabne 



• Kallah, brook, xirer. f DlioUfl^ 

X Konkiur, dried earth or lime. 

§ Lashkiir,iiaaTedtjofOwalior, w]inetfaeMalyyi(}th]|f«^ 
)i Mahout, elephant driver. 
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kneky and we climbed its huge sides by the help 
of a ladder, on to a pad — ^a large cushion on which 
fosar people conld sit doa^brdoi* 

It was my firrt ride oa an dephant, tiierefare 
the Tongh jolting pace was rather £sKtigiiing, bnt 
not so bad as I expected. The animal was so 
intdligent, and picked its way so carefully, I felt 
quite at ease. The mahout talked to it just as 
ihoogh it understood every word (perhsqps it did), 
calling it by endearing names, such as ** my little 
8Km^ and ''my brotber." The road here became 
so narrow Haeace was only just room for ihe elej^bant, 
and the steps were very long and steep. The 
entnmee to the fort was decorated with blue and 
variegated tiles, which still kept thekr colour. The 
fort is in ruins, situated on the summit of a rock 
feur miles in length, rising with perpendicular sides 
in the midst of a flat jdain, and about two or three 
hundred feet high. This fort was thought imjMreg- 
naUe till it was taken by Miyor Popham, in 1778 ; 
but it was afterwards ceded to tiie Mahrattas, and 
had to be retaken. 

The steps we ascended were formed of immense 
masses of afcone, much out of rqnair, and ran sheer 
up the ride of ihe rock. They were formerly 
defmded cm tiie side next the city by a wall and 
bastions. We wandered amongst the ruins of vast 
masses of masonry scattered about; some part of 
the building was still standing, and I thought what 

E 2 
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it mnst have cost to take it As the sun was getting 
hot^ we returned to some rooms in that part which 
had not been destroyed^ and where the officers had 
lived when the fort was garrisoned. They were 
large and cool, and sometimes the families from the 
Mora* came up and occupied them for a short time 
for change of air. We found here the Alexanders 
and their merry children. Captain and Mrs. Gilbert, 
Lieutenant Cockboum, Captain Cosserat, and several 
others. 

After breakfast we continued exploring the ruins, 
under the shade of large white umbrellas. There 
were some queer little caves cut out of the solid 
rocks, where the faqueersf used to live. We had a 
good view of the sandy plain stretched out below, 
where was a Mahratta encampment, the tents look- 
ing like little white dots, so far were we above. The 
large white palace of the Maharajah appeared some 
distance off: the Lushkur looked picturesque and 
large. This fort is dreadftdly hot in the hot season, 
there being nothing to break the force of the scorch- 
ing winds which blow over the low sandy country. 
We went into some of the halls, lofty and carved 
in stone ; and into a dungeon sort of place fiiU of 
rubbish and bats, where we broke off some of the 
coloured glazed tiles with which the roofs and walls 
were covered: but ** sight-seeing '^ in India, under 

* Mora, place where the Europeani lired at Gwalior. 
t Faqueers, ^fahommedan religioui mendieants. 
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the heat of the dazzling sun^ is very fatiguing, and 
we were soon glad to retire again to our pleasant 
shelter, where tiffin* was preparing. 

We sat on the bastions watching the children 
playing about as merrily as any at home, and heard 
the distant hum of the natives rising from the plain. 
I was amused to see the host of natives required to 
bring up the tables chairs, &c., from cantonments. 
Many of them were women, and they made a tre- 
mendous chattering, jabbering, and squabbling. 

An Indian pic-nic is very diiSerent to an English 
one, where you can scramble about as long as you 
choose, and where yon are not obliged to rest in 
the cool nearly the whole time. The breakfast and 
tiffin were very good ; both given by some officers of 
the mess. 

At last we conmienced our return home, and 
again climbed our trusty elephant. The rest of the 
party followed, some on elephants, some in tonjons,t 
some of the gentlemen riding. I remember Captain 
Cosserat riding his sure-footed Arab (a great 
favourite of his) down the steep steps after us. 
Poor fellow I he afterwards died of wounds received 
before Lucknow. Our descent was rather disagree- 
able work: though the elephant stepped very cau- 
tiously, its immense strides were rather disturbing to 
one's equiUbrium. 

* TiflBn, Imicheon. 

t Toigoiii, chair with a hood, carried bj four men. 
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I enjoyed our pic-nic verj mnch; though h 
rather fatigamg to dress &r adinner pariy imme- 
diately after our letnm : bnt we spent a most 
pleasant evening at the Stuarts'. Mrs. Stuart was a 
most amiable person ; young and very pretty^ and so 
kind and friendly that I took quite a fimcy to her. 
She played very well, and promised to teach me to 
tune my piano when it arrived, as it would not dfr 
to depend on a piano-tuner coming from Calcutta. 
Captain Stuart was very deyer, and my husband 
enjoyed his conversation muck He played on "^ the 
musical glasses," and their ethereal tones wereverj 
sootihing. They had a Htde boy and girl^ who 
came in after dinner, as is the custom in "Riiglffiyt^ 
We met Captain and Mrs. Hawkins, both agreeable 
people. They had just come in with the artillerjF 
from one of the out*stations. Captain Hawkins^gaye 
my husband some good advice about visiting the out* 
stations, and said he ^^ should be glad to see him at 
Seepree; and as travelling in the cold weather 
very delightftil, he must bring me with him." 

We also met Dr. Kirk, a thoroughly kind, 
hearted Scotchman, who was just going his viatta 
into the district, being superintending surgeon* Mn. 
Kirk had gone to Calcutta to see her children off on 
their way to Scotland. 

It is really strange to see how people meet again 
in such different places. One day we went to call 
on an o£Scer, and I was astonished to see my hnaband 
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Shaking hands in the moet friendly way with a (to 
me) strange gentleman. I soon fomid out he was 
Dr. Christisan, whom my hnsband had met before in 
Burmah^ and at Camlaidge. 

I was mnch annoyed at Uta time ; for our boxes, 
which we had sent off from Calcutta before we set 
oat onrselyesy had not reached Gwalior, and I had 
no evening: dresses ; all our wearing appordl bein^c 

case& At last we heard they had amved, and much 
disappointed we were on seeing only eleven great 
packing cases of books, linen, and crockery sent 
oyer by the Cape. One disadvantage to Gwalior 
was, it not being situated on the Grand Trunk 
Boad, so that all our boxes and fiimiture had to 
be broo^t £rom Agra by coolies; but there was a 
corresponding advantage: we got our letters via 
Bombay, (mly fiour weeks via Marshes, and five 
vid Southampton* 

The immense improvements that have been made 
within the last few years in the postal system are 
really surprising* F<»rmerly a letter — that can now 
be sent from Calcutta to Bombay from the extrane 
south to the extreme part of the Affghan frontier, for 
the low rate o£ three farthings — cost ooe shilling; 
and now a letter can be sent from the centre of 
India to any part of Great BritaiD for sixpence. 
In former days you would not receive an answer 
to a letter seat by the Cape within a year; so it 
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was like banishment: letters £rom the exiled one 
were like "angels' visits, few and far between." 

My husband found great amusement and occu- 
pation for a fortnight, in taking to pieces and re- 
placing the church organ, which, as I have before 
mentioned, was quite out of order : a note could not 
be struck without the accompaniment of a ludicrous 
groaning kind of noise. He had studied a book on 
tuning, and being of a mechanical turn, and finding 
it hopeless to wait for the " timer from Calcutta,** he 
set to work, and got on very satisfactorily ; till one 
morning he came to me in a great state of perplexity, 
saying, if I did not come and help him, the organ 
would not be ready the next day (Sunday). I 
accordingly accompanied him to the church, and was 
very much astonished to see the different parts of the 
organ lying all about; however, as he had marked 
all the pipes and their corresponding places, I had 
nothing to do but hand them to him, whilst he 
replaced them, and soon all was accomplished to our 
great satisfaction. The next day one of the ladies 
played, and we arranged a regular practising day* 
Some of the ladies had been members of the Simla 
choir, which is a very good one. We learnt some of 
the very best chants and hymns, which added much 
to the beauty of the service, and I flatter myself that 
our church and service might have been compared 
with those of any small church in England. The 
officers also were vary useful and kind in taking 
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parts and blowing the bellows. At last my husband 
persuaded the church bearer, by the promise of 
extra rupees, to undertake it ; who evidently thought 
it was himself who played: often, when I was prac- 
tising, he would stop suddenly, and peep round the 
comer grinning, as if to show me how helpless I 
was without his assistance. 

At last the small house was vacated for us by 
Major Macpherson, who went to Calcutta with the 
Maharajah. For six weeks we had been lookers- 
on, but now we gradually became initiated into the 
minutisB of life at a small station. Most people 
kept from twenty to thirty servants; those who 
had children kept a bearer or ayah for each child. 
We kept about tweniy; they cost from lOOL to 
2002. a year, even in a station (and in the large 
towns like Calcutta they cost more), and we were 
told we should require more coolies in the hot 
season, to pull the punkahs.* We were obliged to 
keep a great number, as they will do only their 
own particular work: it required three to cook the 
dinner, one to wash, one to sweep, one to attend to 
the rooms, one to sew, one for the bullocks, one for 
the fowls, one to carry water for the animals, one 
for the goats and cows, two for each horse. Besides 
those I mentioned we required in Calcutta, and a 
gardener, my husband had a bearer and I two ayahs: 

* Pankdh, a large wooden board and curtain stuipended from the 
ceiling, and pnUed bj ropes. 
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a high-caste woman for a lady's maid^ and a low- 
caste one to do the under work. This is to gratify 
anolher absurd prejudice; for the natives think joa 
are not ^^ correct" if jou employ a low-caste wonuoi 
about your person: a high-caste natiye won^ ataij 
in the same room with a low-caste, or touch or 
take anything from him. A lady told me she once 
sent her matran^* with a note to a sepoy, wlien 
he commanded her to throw it down, as he wovld 
not ^ defile himself by taking it from her." Many 
people keep chuprassees and others, to perform what 
one man would do in En^and, but in Madraa and 
Bombay so many are not required. 

We bought a share in '^ the Mutton Club,'* wlndi 
is managed by an officer and hosts of safailitefc 
The arrangements are as foUows : — ^A flock of simp 
is kept, and separated into three diyisions ; Now 1 
is a lot of fresh sheep to be added to the 6dis% 
called jungle-wallahs ;t Na 2 are grass-wallabt ; 
Na 3 are grass and gram wallahs, or those gifCB 
both grass and gram daily, ready for killing; aa 
we had a plentiful supply of mutton — a BhowldBr 
one day, and leg the next: it was '^ mutton hot and 
mutton cold, mutton young and mutton old, mntten 
tough and mutton tender" every day, occaaiQiiaBy 
varied by fowk, fish, «>d game. 

We also subscribed to the Book Club, which 
a very good one considering the distance it 

* Matranc, a woman of the iweeper caste, f WaIU]i% ftUowiL 
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from the chief emporium of eiyilization. We had 
ramj of the new puhUcaticms^ '^ Blackwood's" and 
^^Fraser's" Magazines, and several Indian papers, 
VM., « The Delhi Gazette^'' "The Friend of India," 
'^ The Mofiisailite,'' and a atnpid thing ealled " The 
Ddhi Punch," a bad imitation of its wittj namesake 
in Engl«nd : but it required a more perfect know- 
ledge of Hindoostanee than I possessed to nnder- 
stand ite wonld-be witty sayings and pietnrea, which 
all referred to " griffs " and their mistakes. 

There always are plenty of funds to be subscribed 
to in India; one fcx* watering the roads, anotha: iSor 
the band, &c. My husband had the partial super- 
intendence of a school for natives kept up by the 
aScen, who all paid a native Christian to teach 
them; my husband oflen used to go and hear the 
childien read: some of the mistakes they n^de 
in translating were most amusing. 

The officers were gettmg up a band, and even 
were sending to FiUgland for the musical instro^ 
ments^ which the sepoys were to be taught to play ; 
but the mutiny put a stop to it» and all oth^ im- 
jHTovements. 

It was now the middle of February^ and veay 
cool in ihe morning and evening, and not oppres- 
sively hot m the middle of the day; indeed, we 
made all our cafls finnn 12 o'clock to three. 

Some of the ladies walked a great deal : I knew 
one or two who used constantly to walk quite round 
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the ** Course," four miles long, either morning or 
evening. We all wore warm shawls and cloth 
dresses, and kept good fires in our rooms. 

The station looked its best, and a walk down ilie 
road was very pleasant, with the fi*esh, fragrant 
gardens on each side, filled with sweet-scented 
flowers; the magnolia, with their rich fr^igranoe, 
and the bright scarlet blossoms of the pomegranate 
contrasting with its glossy green leaves, the soft 
pufiy golden-coloured flowers of the barbul (the 
*^wax flower," as it is called, from the waxy look 
of its dark green leaves and white flowers), the 
Indian scented jessamine, various sorts of roses, and 
a large flower with petals like scarlet leaves, besides 
mignionette, larkspur, and other English flowers. 
The native flowers have either an overpowering 
scent, or none at alL The vegetables were aU 
kinds of melons, potatoes, yams, cucumbers, and 
many others, the names of which I have forgotten. 
Tlie trees were the neem, difierent species of acadsy 
mango, guava, orange, and lune, a few bamboos (but 
no palms, as they do not grow so far north), unA a 
tree which blossoms like a laburnum. These gaidott 
were divided by green hedges. The bungalows were 
either whitewashed outside, or coloured accoidii^ 
to the inmates' taste ; they had no doors, as at CSal- 
cutta, but gates, and gravel walks: most of them 
were occupied by pet animals of some kind, deer, 
doves, &c. 
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The road was a good one, made of kunkur and 
planted with trees ; the ** Course " was edged with 
grass, and the whole kept in order by a staff of 
bheesties* and coolies. There were no natives in 
Mora, as our cantonments were called, except the 
sepoys and bazaar people ; but plenty at a few vil- 
lages two or three miles off, and the Lushkur was 
densely populated, where the Maharajah lived, about 
five or six miles from the Mora. 

When the novelty wore off, it was very wearisome 
to take the same drive every day, with no change, 
aud to meet so frequently the same people. 

Having described a few of the floral beauties of 
Hindoostan, I must say a little for its animals ; but it 
must be a brief mention, as I was not long enough in 
India to make the acquaintance of all its birds, 
beasts, and reptiles. 

I quite agree with the words of the song, " our 
birds have a plumage like coloured gems;" with the 
exception of the vulture. I often saw this monster 
waddling about, gorged with food, and felt a strong 
inclination to shoot it. What horrid feasts they have 
lately been making on the bodies of our unburied 
dead, left exposed to their mercy, in many a forsaken 
station! But they act the part of scavengers in a 
country where putrescence is poisonous. There are 
many kinds of doves, some just like our tame 

* Bheesties, water-carriers. 
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Barbarj doves at home, others bright brown, -mth 
gold burnished breasts. The parrots are pretfyj 
livelj^ but sadly mischievons creatnres; bright greeOf 
with red legs and beaks^ and a short pmpfe ring 
ronnd the neck. The mango bird has a briOuiit 
yellow breast; sparrows^ crows, and kites abomid. 
The natives are very fond of a smaQ qaail, which, 
being of a very pugnacious disposition, they snniie 
themselves by teaching to fight like cocks at lioiDa 
I Imve irften Been them carryiiig iheae buds •boot in 
cages for the air. 

Many people keep a bird something like a Tnagfi^ 
with white wings and tail feathers, and a bulbal, or 
Indian nightingale ; also a bird that only sings in Ae 
dark. The Brigadier kept several of these bifdi^ 
and used to send them out every day to hear Hm 
other birds sing. The hoopoo is very pretty, wiA 
its yellow crest, which it can expand like a peacock's 
tail 

Tigers are not so plentiful as they used to be;, kit 
as I knew some ladies who had shot them, I snppMS 
they are still extant Bears and monkeys zefcnee 
further into the interior, and do not fireqnent iiie 
stations as they used. Deer are to be feiind^ nd 
grey foxes ; though not such fine ones as onn^ wilh 
their ^)lendid tails: but I need not reooiuii Ae 
advantages of India as a sporting coiintrj. ■ Tkb 
squirrels are very pretty, striped grey and Uack, 
though troublesome: they squeak like guinea-pigs, 
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and get into the ^'choppers"* of tbe hoiuses. I once 
tried to tame. a young one; bnt its parents and 
heodiers made such a squeaking £»r several days^ I 
was obliged to restore it to them. 

The howlmg of the jackals at n%ht is most dis- 
agreeaUe: I often used to lie awake listemc^ to 
Aeur unearthly y^9 while feasting on some dead 
animal, or the half-burnt body of a native floating 
down the nuUak. I saw several snakes, and some 
were killed in tibe garden and near the bath-rooms, 
which they frequent for coolness. I never saw a cobra 
di cq^eHa, but I heard of sc»ne people, mosdy natives, 
who had been bitt^i by them, and died.' We <mce 
had a scorpion killed in our room, and immediately 
had the carpets taken up, and the house searched. I 
knew several ladies who had been severely stung 
by these r^tiles; the best remedy is chloroform, or 
laudanum. Frogs croak in chorus daring the rains. 
Small lisards, rats, large red spid^s, cockroaches 
two or three inches long, swarm in the house, and 
cnckets; not only ^ on the hearth," but chirping in 
the most excited manner all over the house. 

We amused oursdves during the cdd weather 
with riding and archery. The gentlemen often went 
out hunting £oxea and deer, and jEbr want of nobler 
game, jadkala and porcupioes. Some of the ladies 
ahot very widl, and as my hnsbcnd was very fond of 
archery, we isteoded sending lor our bows, &c., 

* Choppers, thatched rooff. 
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which we had left at home^ thinking such athletic 
sports could not be practised in India. 

Every one now looked healthy, and the rosy^ 
pretty children played and laughed as merrily as they 
do at home. Their attendants were most kind to 
them; no English nurse would have borne with 
them, when they were fractious and irritable, as did 
these natives. I have seen a tall bearer carry an 
infant about for hours, and sing it to sleep, handling 
it as tenderly as possible: they watch by the 
children's beds at night, and if they awake, hnah 
them to sleep, or fan them, and bathe their heads; 
tending them most careftdly. The children are very 
fond of their own servants, and will cry to go to 
them; and the sepoys are very proud of their 
officers' children: I have often seen a little boy 
riding through the lines, and all the sepoys saluting 
him and talking to him most pleasantly. It was a 
very interesting sight to see a deaf and dumb native 
talking on his fingers to the children, with whom he 
was such a favourite, it was considered quite a treat 
to ask him to spend the day with tliem. 

Some of the regiments were reviewed during the 
cold weather, and I used much to enjoy watching 
them ; particularly the Irregular Cavalry, with their 
small red turbans, often worn over a muslin or silk 
skull-cap, spangled with gold, their dark blue tunics 
turned up with red, red cummerbunds, light yeilow 
trowsers, large top-boots, bright arms, and well 
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groomed horses. The native saddle is made of 
cloth, the bridle of twisted cloth, and the saddle-cloth 
of two colours sewed in a pattern. 

Captain Alexander and Lieutenant Gockboum had 
much improved their regiment, and took a great 
deal of pains with it Captain Alexander rode a 
very pretty horse, and looked very well in his gay 
regimentals. Some of the soubadahs* were fine- 
looking men, quite old and gray; they wore thick 
gold chains round their necks, had good-conduct 
stripes on their arms, and medals on their breasts. 
It was very amusing to see the recruits being drilled : 
they were not in regimentals, and " marked time " 
with their long bare legs and feet, which stood out in 
strong relief The sowars f were very fine-looking 
men, and seemed fond of their horses, and as if they 
liked their profession. Strange to say, these men 
never attempted to shoot their officers in the mutiny, 
but let them ride off to Agra, and even sent their 
baggage under a guard : indeed, but for the force of 
example, they might have remained faithful. 

The sepoys were exercised every morning on the 
parade ground close to the "course;** and it was 
rather nervous work to drive by, with a spirited 
horse, as they fired with blank cartridges right across 
the road, at a mark. 

* Soubadahf— oaliTe captainf ; natiye oflEloen of the higheit 
rank, 
t Sowari — t iDOpe r i, hone loldieri. 
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We really had enough of soldiering at 
bugles firom morning to night, sentries posted all 
over, a guard to each house, and all the sepoys 
saluting whenever you passed thenu 

I have dilated sufficiently on the bright side of 
war ; the dark side has yet to come. 

All this time these hcmoured, trusted sepoys were 
hiding their dread secret under the mask of sub- 
missive friendship, and lulling their unconscioias 
victims into a fatal security; but soon they will 
become demons, and show their real characters, when 
the word is given for the slaughter 1 Can the mas- 
sacre of Cawnpore, the struggle at Lucknow, the 
deaths of brave men, and women and tender chil- 
dren, ever he forgotten? Though India may again 
be a safe home, can it ever be a happjf one? when 
the thresholds of our houses have be^i bathed in 
the blood of our friends and brothers? But enooglh 
has been said on this sulyect. 

We had some trouble in procuring horses, and 
were obliged to return some sent from Agra, thej 
were such miserable creatures; but we bought a 
little Arab from an officer who was leaving, and 
one for our buggy from another officer. The hones 
in India are a great trouble, being so vicious. 
Captain Campbell had one called ^^ Biases :** a yerj 
suitable ni^e for it Horses are sometimes broii|^t 
from England, but they don% thrive : in the 
they suffer from a disease in the hoo&; they 
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also subject to fits, falling down suddenly. I have 
been told a bottle of hat beer is the best restorer 
in such cases. They suffer much from the heat, and 
are not nearly so active in the hot season. You can 
always tdl when the rains are coming, they get so 
skittish and play such tricks. 

We heard by letters, and through the papers, of 
the grand ^^ doings " of the Rajah at Calcutta; how 
he was enjoying himself and lavishing money, and 
gaining golden opinions: they said he spent a Iftc* 
of rupees. I was much amused to see in ^ The 
Times" the following paragraph from ^*our own 
correspondent " relative to the Rajah and his proceed- 
ings : — *^ The Mahany ah of Gwalior, the chief of 
the Mahratta princes, is on a visit to Calcutta. He 
is an irascibley self-willed lad, very difficult to 
manage. He went the other day down the river 
to visit the Fort Gloucester mills. On his way he 
was particularly boastful, until he passed the house 
occupied by the King of Oude. The sight sobered 
him in an instant, and his zeal for civilization 
instantly increased. He has been well educated, 
bat seems falling back to the true native style of 
thought In England there is great sympathy for 
these men. In India it seems horrible that a boy 
of this deseriptioD, without principle or restraint, 
should exercise, by our favour, power of life, and 
death over some miUions of pec^le." 

* LAe, lea thooMiid ropeei. 
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How differently is he thought of now I He is 
called the " Saviour of India," *^ the firm friend of 
the English," and '^ the wonder of faithfolness ; " but 
I have good cause to think otherwise of him : I feel 
certain he might have helped ns more than he did in 
the mutiny at Gwalior, else why did he not come 
down and try to stop the massacre the next mornings 
when he knew of it the night before — not too late to 
save many ? One reason given for his (lukewarm) 
adherence to us is, his previously seeing our pow6r at 
Calcutta. 

About this time some of our friends — the Meades 
and Murrays — went out to live in tents, some miles 
from cantonments. They seemed to enjoy it very 
much, as the ladies could relax from household care^ 
the gentlemen shoot and fish, and the children have 
more air and exercise. It seemed a pleasant sort of 
life, and though not quite under ''the greenwood 
tree," it was not a bad attempt at gipsying. The 
weather became much warmer, and we gave up fires 
and warm dresses. 

Mrs. Alexander and her children went up to the 
hills, and talked of going to England next yeery 
as she had children six and eight years old* Mqor 
Hennessey's sons also returned to their school in the 
hills, and Mrs. Stuart talked of taking her children 
there. 

We now removed to a nice large bungalow^ war* 
rounded by a broad gravel walk^ as a precantioii 
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against snakes : it stood in the middle of a very pretty 
compound^ and was approached by a small avenue^ 
The sitting-ro6ms were only divided by curtains 
hong across archways ; the walls were light yellow, 
the mouldings picked out with white, which gave it 
quite a gay look. The garden was very well laid out, 
and filled with flowers and trees, and had a pretty 
walk, sheltered with an archway of vines. 

We were soon settled in our new home, and had 
dirzies* to make up the carpets which had been 
brought from Agra, where they were made by the 
prisoners. Our buggy and my piano arrived, and, 
above all, a box of German and other new books, 
and the remainder of my husband's college books. 
Russian leather is the best binding for India, as the 
damp and insects spoil all other bindings. 

We heard of the arrival of General Havelock and 
the officers of his division in Persia, and afterwards 
of their brilliant campaign, and General Sir James 
Outram's victories. 

The shadows of the " coming events ^ now began 
to cast a gloom over us, and our calm was slightly 
raffled by hearing of some disturbances at Dumdum 
and Barrackpore, about the cartridges for the Enfield 
rifle. Government had ordered mutton fat to be 
supplied by the contractors ; but as they used pig's 
and bullock's fat, the sepoys soon found out the 
cheat, and made a ''row" about "caste;" however^ 

* Dirziet, tailors. 
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after a speech from the Brigadier^ they quieted down, 
and we soon ceased to be interested in the affidr, 
thinking it onlj some triflmg explosion abont that 
bngbear^ caste* Then we heard of a mysterious affiur 
about some chupatties.* It seemed that a chowkedarf 
of Cawnpore gave to a chowkedar of Futteghur two 
chupatties, with an order to make ten more^ and grre 
two to each of the nearest chowkedars to distribute 
in like manner. In this way they spread from 
yillage to village^ and from province to province. 
Government was quite nonplussed. Some thou^it 
it was a ceremony to avert cholera, which had beat 
fiightfally prevalent in the North-West Provinces 
the year before ; others said it was of superstidooa 
origin ; and some hinted at treason. But like every* 
thing connected with the natives, it was wrapped in 
mystery: certainly they were veiled under a mii^ 
veUous cloak of caution, considering the deep and 
sanguinary plot they were hatching. 

During April the weather became much warniflr» 
and we were obliged to alter the hours for service on 
Sunday to half-past six, morning and evening ; indeed 
we were soon obliged to vacate the church entirely 
in the evening, and have service in the mess-hooM^ 
Many people began to complain of fever, and all to 
look less blooming and healthy. We rose 
in the morning, gave up walking, and never 



* Chupattiet, unleayened cakei. f Chowkedar, watdmiaa. 
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mained ont after 7 k.ii.y nor v^itured out till after 
sunset We also had onr punkahs and tatties* 
hnng np. The latter are made of a fragrant grass 
that grows in the jungles^ and^ as they retain water 
a long time^ make it pleasant and cooL All began 
making or repairing their therm*antidotes5 a thing 
very like a large winnowing machine ; it is covered 
at the top and sides with a frame of wet woven 
grass^ and the hot air passing through is cooled by 
evaporation. The Campbells' were made of brick; 
and though they kept the thermometer in Ihe house 
down to 60° when outside it was 120^, they quite 
spoiled the appearance of the house. These cost 
about 50L each ; but some are made of wood^ and 
are cheaper. These are of no use at Calcutta^ as they 
have no hot winds there. The following passage^ 
taken from MacFarlane's account of the Mahratta 
campaign^ will give the best idea of the heat in the 
provinces: — 

** The country was everywhere swept by a burn- 
ing wind^ called by the natives ^ the devil's breath.' 
It sweeps over the great sandy plains of this part of 
the country^ and imparts to the atmosphere an inten- 
sity of heat which astonishes even those who had 
long been accustomed to the Airy of a vertical sun. 
Westward of the Jumna this pestiferous current^ this 
fiery blast, finds no rivers and lakes to temper its 

* Tatties, a screen of thatch kept wetted for the hot winds to 
pass through. 
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severity. One of the officers, wlio was scorched and 
withered bj it^ compares it to the eiLtreme glow of 
an iron foundry^ in the height of summer. Major 
Thorn sajs^ though^ even that is but a feeble com- 
parison^ since no idea can be formed of the caosticitj 
of the sandy particles^ borne along with the wind 
like hot embers^ peeling off the skin and raising 
blisters wherever they fall. The heat was so great 
the soldiers died by tens and fifteens daily. Young 
men, who went out in the morning in the full vigour 
of health and spirits^ fell down dead immediatelj on 
reaching the encamping ground, and many were 
smitten on the road by the noon-day sun, whose rays 
darted downward like torrents of fire." 

It was very dull to sit before the tatties all day 
reading; for we could do little else. Not a sonni 
was heard after seven or nine in the morning. Even 
the birds seemed scared into silence ; but the great 
heat did not commence till the end of Aprils and 
was at its worst during May and June. The first 
warning we had of the coming heat was a curious 
phenomenon in the shape of a dust-storm. Suddenly 
one afternoon a violent wind came on, filling the air 
to a great height with fine dust, rendering it almost 
dark, and casting a lurid light over everything. 
The servants said it was the ^^tuf&n."* The trees 
bent and shook, and the storm came on in all its 
fury. It grew darker and darker, and felt quite 
* Tnfftn, probably the origimd of Typhoon. 
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suffocating; everything was covered with fine sand, 
and the doors and ydndows shook and rattled. After 
lasting half an hour it grew lighter, and the 
servants opened the doors and began dusting the 
sand off the fiimiture. These storms are very 
firequent in India, and are said to do good by 
clearing the air. 

Some very agreeable people passed through 
Gwalior, on tfieir way to Sepree; Dr. James and 
his wife. They had only just been married and 
arrived from England. Mrs. James was admired 
by everyone, and thought to be very pretty and 
engaging. They stayed a few days with the Eirkes. 
Poor things ! they were shortly afterwards killed in 
the mutiny at Sepree, in a very shocking way. I 
could relate many horrible things that happened to 
people whom I knew, and describe how they were 
killed ; but I wish to spare the feelings of their friends 
at home. ITiis I know, from authentic sources, that 
people were mutilated in the most frightftd manner : a 
friend of mine saw two ladies in Calcutta who had had 
their noses and ears cut off. These facta are doubted 
by many people in England. A natural aversion 
from dwelling upon deeds of atrocity and human 
sufferings, renders sensitive persons reluctant to credit 
horrible facts, and disinclined to hear of the miseries 
of even their own countrymen. They exclaim, " Oh, 
how dreadftd ; but don't tell me I I can't bear it I " 
But the truth must come home to them at last. Death 
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wiU come, it matters not in what shape; whether as 
it comes to some, ^J^g qnietly on a bed of down, 
with kind friends aronnd, or as it has come to others, 
equally tenderly brought up, who have been left 
by a cruel enemy slowly to gasp out life on some 
sandy plain, with not a drop of water to quench their 
agonising thirst, or a hand to close their eyes, and at 
the mercy of jackals and vultures ; or mangled, torn, 
and tortured, after seeing those nearest and dearest 
to them put to a shameAil death, from which there is 
no escape. We cannot always he on a bed of roses, 
sipping the sweets of life, and taste not of its woes 
and pangs. 

I have not mentioned a very kind friend of onrs. 
Major Shirreff, who used often to come and see us, 
and lend us newspapers : he told us what he thooght 
was the cause of the disturbances at Barrackpore and 
Dumdum, and explained the chupatty mystery; he 
also gave us valuable hints about our garden and 
servants, and would walk in our garden, telling me 
the names of birds and plants strange to me. He 
and my husband used to have long talks about die 
"Overland route," and we lent him '^Momy'B 
Ghude," describing the route vid Trieste, as lie 
wished to get home as soon as possible. He antici* 
pated with great delight his approaching departnre 
for England : yet he liked the natives very mnehy 
and always had a good word to say for them. 

When my husband occasionally dined at the 
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on their public nights^ I joined the ladies^ who always 
met together during the absence of their husbands^ 
and talked about their children^ books^ and the 
news. 

One evening we dined with the Meades^ and met 
Major and Mrs. Blake> who had just returned to 
India. Major Blake had done much good service 
in Bundelcund5 and received the well-merited thanks 
of Gh>vemment; he had also raised his regiment 
(the 1st), which was considered the best in the 
Contingent. He was a kind, good man, tall and 
soldierly looking, with a very benevolent face, and 
a brave, excellent oflScer: he was a great favourite 
with his men, who, during his absence, used con- 
stantly to come to his brother officers to hear news 
of him; and even prayed for his safe and speedy 
return. Poor Major Blake! he met his death by 
the hands of these very men— or at least, men of 
the same Contingent; for, like a true officer, he 
fearlessly rode to the lines to see what could be 
done, when he was instantly shot He was sincerely 
regretted by all who knew him, for his kindness of 
heart had attached many friends. 

We went to a musical party given by Captain 
Pearson, one of the few unmarried officers. His 
bouse was one of the two pucka houses, built in the 
Elizabedian style, by the architect of the church. 
The evening passed very pleasantly in singing and 
playing the piano, concertina, violin, flute, &c. It 
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was the last pleasant party we had; after that^ all 
was gloom and misery. 

We heard of the shocking suicides of the Com* 
modo;*e of the Mary and of General Stalker. The 
reason we heard assigned for this^ both in the 
papers and by people who ought to know, was 
that the Indian climate so upsets people's nerves 
as to render them unfit for any great excitement <v 
responsibiUty. Certainly, in the dreadful crisis of 
the mutiny much loss of life and great misery 
were occasioned by the incapability and vacillation 
of some of the superior officers: but we most not 
forget what we owe to others. To the living we 
owe an everlasting debt of gratitude — Sir John 
Lawrence, Mr. Montgomery, Sir Archdale WilscHi, 
Sir James Outram, Sir Hope Grant, and many 
others; and to the dead a never-dying memory of 
their great deeds — ^Havelock, Neill, Nicholson, Law- 
rence, and Wheeler. England and Scotland have 
good cause to be proud of their chivalrous and noble 
sons. Who can forget Willoughby,* Salkeld, Home, 
and the other heroes of the Cashmere Gate I 

We still heard very unpleasant reports; though 
things had been kept so quiet that we did not hear 
of the first disturbances at Barrackpore, whidi 
occurred on the 28th of January, till the middle 
of February. Then the papers began to take mora 

* ^ The hero who, with hU own brand, fired the Magaifaie al 
Delhi." 
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notice of the gathering storm. First, we heard 
of a special court of inquiry being assembled at 
Barrackpore ; next, of the determination of the 
sepoys there to rise against their officers, proceed 
to Calcutta, and attempt to take Fort William ; then 
of a general parade at Berhampore ; afterwards of a 
native court-martial taking place at Fort William, 
which condemned two sepoys to fourteen years' im- 
prisonment for mutinous conduct; subsequently, of 
the mutinous behaviour of Mungul Pandy, a sepoy 
of the 34th Regiment ; aud, finally, of the disbanding 
of the 19th Regiment at Barrackpore, by General 
Hearsey. 

Some time in April, the Maharajah returned with 
Major Macpherson, who brought with him his sister, 
Mrs. Innes ; Lieutenant Innes having gone to Luck- 
now. The Rajah seemed to have enjoyed himself 
very much, and to be pleased with the flattering 
impression he had made at Calcutta. 

The last grand military display we had was the 
blowing up of a mud fort; it was a very striking 
sight Who could believe these suave, respectful 
sepoys were cherishing a diabolical plot I I here 
saw, for the first time, the Rajah; he was plainly 
dressed, and did not look very kingly, or in any way 
striking. Of course, there was a large throng of 
natives come in to enjoy the *' tomascha." * 

* Tomascha— gamei, amusementa. 
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Shortlj after his 4urriyal5 llie Mahangali gave a 
grand fi^te. We were inyited; bat aa I did not caie 
to see this display of native paradcy and as it waa 
very hot, we declined the invitation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE MUTINIES. 



It seems surpassingly strange that so little notice 
was taken of the impending danger by those whose 
duty it was to care for the safety of a mighty empire. 
We had, at the beginning of the year 1857, three 
regiments less than before the annexation of Onde. 
There were no European regiments at many of the 
largest stations : Allahabad, Cawnpore, Benares, and 
Delhi, were all left to the protection of disaffected 
regiments. The Government at Calcutta, in serene 
complacency, was coolly issuing orders for the dis- 
banding of regiments : as though that could in any 
way stop the eviL 

We now heard of the hanging of Mnngul Pandy 
and of incendiarisms at Umballa. Many reasons 
were assigned for these disturbances: first, the 
trumpery one of the greased cartridges; and, 
secondly, the annexation of Oude. But neither of 
these were the real reason. 

The heat now began to be overpowering: I was 
awakened one moming by the most stifling sensation 
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in the air, and felt quite ilL The ayah and bearer 
said the hot winds had commenced. Really, I did 
think it was very *^arg ke m&fick'* (like fire): it 
made your brain feel on fire, and all the blood in 
your body throb and bum like liquid fire. We 
drove out for a short time, and I was stmck with 
the gray, lurid look of the sky : the trees looked dry 
and withered. 

We could no longer drive round the ^^ course;'* 
the only bearable place was the well-watered rodl 
between the houses. Gwalior cantonments are 
situated in a hollow, therefore the hot winds sweep 
over them unimpeded. 

We felt languid and weary, and every precaatkn 
was taken to mitigate the intense heat We bathed 
many times in the day, and drank cooling drinks— 
particularly soda-water. Indeed, so much of this do 
the Europeans drink, the natives think it is the only 
water we have at home, and call it " belathee Arnee * / 
(foreign water). l^-^l/^^ 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierson arrived during the hot 
weather. It seems strange that in the mutiny, 
though Mr. Pierson was not so well known or so 
much liked by his men as Major Blake, Captain 
Stuart, and Dr. Kirke, yet they not only spared 
him and his wife, but assisted tliem to escape. A 
little before this, a man from Calcutta arrived to 
take photographs, and stayed some time. Some 
of these photographs were actually recovered aftier 
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the mutinies^ and sent into Agra. The Stuarts were 
taken in groups, and made very pretty pictures, 
which were sent home, and, I believe, arrived there 
safely. What a comfort they must have been ! I 
saw several groups of sepoys taken also. Many 
photographs were found in the room of horrors at 
Cawnpore! 

The tempest had been brewing at Meerut for some 
time : bungalows and houses were burnt, and no one 
knew who had perpetrated these flagrant acts of 
revolt. At last eighty-five troopers, having refused 
to fire with the cartridges supplied them, were 
sentenced to six and ten years' imprisonment. In 
spite of the sullen, defiant looks of the sepoys, they 
were carried to a prison two miles ofi*, in the native 
city, instead of being imder an English guard. But 
for this, the terrible plot would have remained con- 
cealed till the day fixed for a simultaneous rising ; 
when, doubtless, the consequences would have been 
much more terrible than they were. All went on as 
usual till Sunday (the fatal day), the 10th of May. 

The news, by means of the telegraph, was all over 
India by the 13th; but we tlien hoped it was not 
known to the natives, precautions having been taken 
to prevent them corresponding. It burst on us at 
Gwalior like a thunderclap, and paralysed us with 
horror. We could not help wondering how a plot, 
known to so many thousands, could so long remain 
secret, and all things go on quietly as ever. Wo 
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did not see the terrible details till a daj- or two after^ 
wards, when we were dining with the Stnarts: I 
remember onr gloomy forebodings, and how we 
talked of what had happened. Little more than a 
month after, out of the nine people assembled together 
that night, there were only three survivors. Cuiptun. 
Stuart sent to the d&k office, at the Lushkur, far llie 
papers, that we might see the list of killed and 
escaped, as many of us were in anxious suspense 
about friends at Meerut Oh! what a number of 
people have been cut off in the full pride and vigour 
of youth in these fearful mutinies. What happy 
homes have been desolated and hearts broken ! The 
particulars of the Delhi and Meerut mutinies are 
now too well known: I Avill not dwell on them; but 
think how we must have heard of them at Gwalior I 

Martial law was now proclaimed in the Meemt 
district, and Sir Henry Lawrence sent the followii^ 
telegraphic message to the Govemor-Greneral: — ^** All 
is quiet here; but affairs are critical Gret eveiy 
European you can &om Cliina, Ceylon, and dae^ 
Avhere ; also all the Goorkas from the EUlls : time is 
everythmg.'' 

On the I7tli, the whole Contingent was paraded to 
hear the Government proclamation, which was read 
by Brigadier Ramsey, who also addressed them* 
This he could do very well, as lie knew the language 
perfectly. Captain Pearson and Lieutenant Cod^- 
bourn left Gwalior with half the cavalry and artiUeiy 
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regiments. Captain Campbell left also for Agra in 
command of the Rajah's body-gnard. 

Major Macpherson now took ilp his abode in the 
cantonments. We went one day to dine with him, 
and I was introduced to the Maharajah Scindiah, 
who happened to be there. I have a distinct recol- 
lection, when he shook hands with me, of his linlp 
cold hand— ^just like all natives. 

From that time the Rajah nsed frequently to coine 
to the cantonments to see Major Macpherson. 

I can never forget the fearfiil gloom of that month ; 
but as our feelings are better described in my own 
and my husband's letters home, I will here • insert 
some of them. 

♦ ♦ ♦ " Gwalior, Saturday, May 16th, 1857. 

"I write to you to-day, although the mail does 
not leave Bombay until the 28th, because there is no 
knowing now how long the road between this and 
Bombay will be open for the passage of the mails. 
The country, north of Agra, is in a dreadfiil state. 
You will probably have heard of mutiny and dis- 
affection having shown itself in some native regiments 
near Calcutta, in consequence of which some men 
were hung, and one whole native regiment and part 
of another '^were disbanded : apparently the severest 
punishment the Government dared to inflict. Well, 
it appears now that there has been an attempt at con- 
spiracy for a general rising throughout the country. 

G 2 
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It is known that it was intended to rise upon all the 
Europeans and morder them. And now the insnr- 
rection has broken out at Lucknow^ Meerut, and 
Delhi, and other places, where there are no European 
regiments, the English are of course entirely at the 
mercy of the brutal, treacherous native soldiers ; and, 
as you see, it has been only the presence of two 
English regiments at Meerut that has saved any of 
the Europeans. Of course we are alarmed here. 
There are only about twenty English officers, ¥rith 
their wives and children, in the station, and aboot 
5,000 native troops, so that we are entirely at their 
mercy. Already, half of our native cavalrj^ and half 
of the artillery have been sent to Agra, and these 
were far more to be trusted tlian the infantry who 
remain. Even the Rajah's body-guard has gone to 
Agra. Tliere is an English regiment at Agra, but 
there are many native regiments, 3,000 cut-throats 
in the gaol, and a hostile population; so that they 
Avould have little chance against so many enemieSb 
And, positively, the Governor has called up all the 
native regiments, and told them that if they do not 
like the service, they are at liberty to leave it with- 
out molestation. Fancy such a course as this when 
a rising is feared throughout the country ! 

^^ I do not think that our lives are safe for a 
moment. Oh, how gladly would I send off my wife 
to England, or even to Agra, this moment if I conld. 
The insurgents, of course, will be increasing every 
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day, and if they come here, the native soldiers have 
as good as told their officers that they will not 
resist them; — *they will not fight against their 
brethren ; ' and it would not be simply death to fall 
into their hands. 

**Tliis is God's punishment upon all the weak jr ^ 
tampering with idolatry and flattering vile supersti- jj ' 
tions. The sepoys have been allowed to have their 
own way as to this and that thing which they pre- 
tended was part of their religion, and so have been 
spoiled and allowed to see that we were frightened 
of them. And now no one can tell what will be the 
end of it. There is no great general to put things 
right by a bold stroke. We shall all be cut up 
piecemeaL Instead of remaining to have our throats 
cut, we ought to have gone to Agra long ago, or 
towards Bombay; and all the European regiments 
should have been drawn together, and every native 
regiment that showed the least sign of disaffection 
at once destroyed, or at least driven away : for, as a 
lea^g ^ticle in the Agra paper of this morning 
observes, what native regiment can now be trusted ? 
I would leave for Bombay at once, but it would be \ 
death to be exposed even for an hour to the sun. $ 
What to do I know not. The officers of course dare 
not stir one step, but I wonder they do not contrive 
some plan for sending the ladies and children up to 
Agra, or to some place where there are English 
troops. There is gloom on the few English faces^ 
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aad a scowl upon the face of every nafclye afaoeady. 
This letter will certainly make yon very anziow 
about us. Sarah happily is all safe^ being nesr 
Calcutta ; but I hope you will get a more £EiTonrable 
account &om me enclosed with this^ or^ at leaaty hear 
that we are in some place of safety. I would send 
my wife off at once if I had the chance. The poM- 
biliiy even of our falling into the hands of tkeaa 
demons is horrible 

"G. W. CoQFLijni. 

*^ P. S. It is dreadfiiUy hot here : everything is 
like fire.*' 

* * ♦ '< GhnOior, Hay 19tii, 1857. 

^^ I shall ¥rrite to you some time before the maQ 
will leave Bombay, but in the very unsettled stale 
of the country, and the d&k being stopped, it if 
better not to lose any time. You will know what 
dreadful times we live in, when we cannot be am 
of our lives for a day, and live in a state of conatuit 
anxiety and dread. You will perhaps have seen in 
the papers that there have been riots in India. The 
insurgents are now spreading themselves all over* 
Nothing has yet been heard of the officers, their 
wives, and families, at Delhi. The rebels have set 
up a king and a judge there. They seem to have 
chosen the best time for rebelling, when the hoi 
weather is commencing, and it would be dangerooa 
for the European troops to be exposed to it. All the 
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x«gimi^its from the Hills are being ordered down to 
xeinforoe Delhi^ Meerut, and other important staticms; 
but it -will be long before anything can be done^ as 
no reliance can be placed on the native troops. 

**Here the troops say they won't fight against 
their brethren. Tbe artillery and cavalry have left 
here fen: Agra^ together with the Maharajah's body- 
goard^ which Captain Campbell has the temporary 
^command o£ There are only about thirty English* 
men in this station^ and the native troops are not the 
least to be depended upon. They would most likely 
take part with the insurgents, of whom there must 
jQOw be a great number; and they will soon be 
joined by all who hate the English, Th^ insubor- 
dination in our own- servants is most remarkable. 
They look as if they would like to cut our throats. 
The life we lead is quite miserable ; the heat before 
was bad enough to bear^ but now it is dreaHful, 
whoi you live in fear of your life. Here we are in 
.the midst of a lot of savages (for most of them are 
nothing better), seventy miles &om any European 
regiment, and the insurgents are not &r £rom us. 
They attacked a small station between here and 
Agra, and nearly murdered an officer. They murder 
people in the most cold-blooded way. At Agra 
there are 3,000 cut-throats in the gaol, very badly 
guarded, and if they were let out, what would be the 
ccmsequenoes? 

** I wish we were safe at home. George has 
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his rifle in readiness. All night long we are only 
separated by a thin piece of wood from our cooliies 
who pull the punkahs, and who would not hesitate 
to cut our throats if they had the chance. 

^^ We do not know from day to day what will 
happen. Captain Campbell gave his wife a brace 
of loaded pistols before he left her, so you may fiincy 
the state we live in. I hope we shall soon hear 
better news when the English troops meet the rebds; 
but they will never be able to stand the heat, as 
they are only invalided troops from the Hills. Poor 
Sarah Money (formerly Menteath) had to part from 
her husband not a month after their marriage, as 
his regiment was ordered against the rebels. 

*^R. M. CooFLAsnJ' 

* * * « Gwallor, May a2]id, 1857. 

m 

^^ I have already sent off a letter for yon, for the 
mail which is to leave Bombay on May 28th, giving 
you an account of the dreadful rebellion that has 
broken out in India. I am very sorry that I have 
no better news to give you now; we are still in 
great uncertainty and danger. Nothing of conne 
is heard from Delhi, which is still in the hands of 
the rebels ; and it is to be feared that many of tlie 
Europeans who were there when the rebellion broke 
out have been massacred. I gave you before tlie 
names of some that had been murdered there^ and 
nothing further has been heard. 
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'^ It is a dreadftd time for Enropeans to have to 
move down into the plains; but of course it was 
necessary to strike a blow at once. 

** We hear that the Commander-in-Chief is already 
on his way to Delhi with three European regiments, 
cavalry and artiUery, and two or three native regi- 
ments that are supposed to be yet faithful; and it 
is said that native troops will be found sufficiently 
trustworthy from stations near Delhi to help in 
surrounding and investing it It will be long even 
before they reach it, so we shall have to wait to 
know our fate, and the fate, apparently, of English 
empire in India. It seems that the massacre at 
Meerut was frightful; that though there were two 
English regiments in the station, the natives suc- 
ceeded in murdering a large number of their officers, 
and many women and children. But we have heard 
nothing certain. The mutineers from Meerut and 
other places have already spread themselves over 
the country, and just now something 'terrible has 
happened at Etawah, a small station only about forty 
miles to the east of this place, for a whole regiment 
has been hurried away thither from here this morn- 
ing. It is to be hoped that they will be faithful. 
They are all natives, and have only three English 
officers. 

^' We get no newspapers, and as I, of course, am 
not admitted to military consultations here, the only 
news we get is by chance conversation, or by my 
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writing to the Brigade Mi^or^ or some other dBcer, 
imd asking what is going oiu 

^^ You know that we are not in English dcwmininii^ 
hot in those of the Bigah of Gwalior. HappQj he 
remains Mthf ul to the English^ at least so &a, 
■in appearance^ though now no one can tell 
native is to be trusted. 

^^ The weather is now dreadfullj close and ka^ 
though they say that the extreme heat has not jdt 
set in. 

^^ The change in the behaviour of all senrants ani 
natives is wonderful, since the disturbances fardbB 
out AU are insolent, no longer like sabmiflBTa 
slaves, but as if they were very forbearing in not 
at once murdering you ; and the people eye us, wheB 
we drive out, in the most sinister and malideos 
way. 

« G. W. Coofladl* 

* * * «' Owalior, H^r aaii. 

" I write again, as I think you may be anxious tt 
know how things go on* 

" We are all in a very anxious and dreadfisl 
position ; for what must be a decisive blow to tbil 
dreadful conspiracy, is now going on at DelhL A 
large force of English troops have reached DeUU^ 
and are to commence operations to-day. The last 
mail from Agra, which came in to-day, broii|^ 
word that the rebels had taken Allyghnr, where 



thfore is a tareafturjr^ and so had got possession of a 
large amount of mone j^ and had stopped the com^ 
monicatkm with the Punjaub ; so that now we can 
know nothing certain of the state of things there, 
and can only hope that the sepoys will remain 
fiuthful there; {or if they join the rebels, all is lo^ 
The fate of India will be decided in two or three 
isjB — ^perhaps is deciding now. There are siq)posed 
to be TjOOO sepoygy all trained by the English, in 
possession of Delhi; and it is now belieFed they have 
a large nmnbw of English offioeis prisoners, whom 
they have not yet murdered. Our fate depends upon 
the fesolt at Delhi ; the slightest failure will be the 
«gnal i«r revolt and nia«acre among aU the native 
tro<^ throughout the country. Of course here, aa 
everywhere else, there is the most anxious expec- 
tation* There axe now only ten English officers in 
the station, with many ladies and children, and 
in the midst of native troops ready to break out at 
a mom^it'f notice, and are only waiting to see what 
happens at Defiil* We hope that Agra is safe, as our 
own lot depends, in a great measure, upon it* There 
ia great fear, if Delhi is not taken, of the insurgents 
coming here, as Gwalior is on their way, and the 
atrocities they commit are fearful to think of. The 
insurgents have burnt down a railway station-house 
not very far iGrom Calcutta, so it will be very difficult 
to get there now ; they have also burnt down a large 
hospital at Agra. The rebels intend to make terms. 
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by means of the prisoners, yviih the English who are 
now besieging Delhi. One young officer did a very 
brave thing — he blew up a place containing fire- 
arms of all sorts. It is supposed he blew himself xtp 
with it, as nothing has been since heard of him. Ton 
have no idea of the gloom here; people seldom go 
out of their houses, and all look as if they expected 
some dreadfiil calamity. We dined last night with 
the Stuarts. Several officers were there, and they 
all spoke most doubtfully of things, and said, if a 
decisive blow was not struck at Delhi, it would 
be all over with the English. 

''It will be dreadful work for the regiments to 
have forced marches in these scorching winds. We 
have no news from the Punjaub, as the dftk is 
stopped. Things have been in a very unsettled 
state at Peshawur for some time; they killed an 
officer who was out of cantonments lately. This 
is worse than the Santal rebellion, as it is amongrt 
the Company's own troops. Some of the natiTe 
regiments that lefl here are now at Delhi. Some of 
the officers I met last night said they had obserred 
the insolent manner of the sepoys here for 
time. 

''R. M. COOPLAHD. 



"P.S. — Before I write again, I hope to have 
news for you ; if not, there is no knowing if we sludl 
be alive." 
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♦ * * " Gwalior, June 2nd. 

** I am very sony to say that the aspect of things 
is not at all more favourable now, and we ourselves 
have been during the last few days in the midst of 
the greatest alarm and trouble. 

" The rebellion continues to spread all around us, 
and has broken out^ it is to be feared^ even in the 
Punjaub ; but we do not hear much, and that very 
irregularly, since, in many places, the post roads 
and telegraphs are in the possession of the rebels, 
and where it is open the Government keep it to 
themselves, and seem to hide the real state of things 
as much as possible from the people. But we know 
that at Etawah (perhaps sixty or seventy miles from 
us) the houses of the officers have been pillaged and 
burnt down, and the treasury carried off; the same 
has been done at Mynpoorie, a considerable station 
between Agra and Cawnpore. The insurgents are 
all over the country, plundering and murdering as 
they please. Nothing has yet been heard from Delhi, 
everything being in the hands of many thousands of 
rebels, who have got possession of treasure, it is said, 
to the amount of between half a million and a million 
of rupees, besides the property that they have got in 
Delhi, which was a very wealthy city. It was 
expected that the Commander-in-Chief would have 
made an attack upon Delhi a week ago, and now 
that nothing is heard of him, we are almost in 
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despair; either he is panic-strack, or the natiye 
troops we trusted have turned traitors^ or 'he hu 
been defeated, or cholera has lAroken out among his 
troops. And everything depends upon his sacceM; 
if he is defeated, we shall all go at once. It is terrible 
to watch how fear has gradually come oyer fte 
Government. First^ there was a proclamation pro- 
mising speedy extermination to all rebels, sayii^ 
that English troops were gathering from all qnaitcni 
and that vengeiance would soon overtake their enenuHr 
Now, to our shame and humiliation, a prodamatMi 
has appeared, declaring that every sepoy whe hm 
taken part in this rebellion will be allowed to go to 
his home in. peace on giving up his arms at the 
nearest station, i,e. offering entire impunity to Ae 
wretches that have murdered and treated with every 
outrage our women and children, and devastated 
everything with fire and sword. 

" But now to come to ourselves. Two regimenis 
and the cavalry having been lately sent off to other 
places, there are now here tAvo regiments of infanfetyy 
two companies of artillery, and perhaps a hundvei 
cavalry. The English community consists now of 
eleven officers, mostly with wives and children, three 
surgeons, tlie wives and families of four officers thit 
have been sent off with their regiments, and fiw 
sergeants with wives and children. Well, it aeeas 
that on Wednesday last, and during Thursday, Ae 
most dreadful reports kept coming in to the brigadier. 
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the political agents and some other officers secretly, 
that the whole of the troops here were to rise simni- 
taneonsly cm Thursday ereiiiiig, at eleven o'clock^ 
and bum down all onr houses and murder us; of 
oourse none of these reports ever reached us, and 
about hfdf-past five on Thursday evening Captain 
Murray tsane rushing into our house, and asked to 
see me alone. He told ine that he had been sent by 
the brigade-major to inform me that the troops were 
going to rise at eleveli o'clock that night, and make 
wholesale burning and slaughtering; that every 
woman and child either had fled, or must at once 
make off to the Residency — a large house between 
seven and eight miles off, where the political agent at 
the Court of Gwalior lives ; and that I must drive 
my wife over there in our buggy, since arrangements 
had been made for the occupation of aQ carriages in 
the station* It was of the utmost importance that 
our flight should be made unobserved; we must 
wait till the usual time of our evening drive, and 
pretending that we were going out as usual, must 
slip off on the road to the Residency ; we must not 
tkke anything with us, for fear of exciting suspicion. 
**This was all said in a few moments, and the 
dfieer hurried away. ¥ou may imagine our feelings. 
Hot knowing how riiany had escaped, nor whether we 
should succeed in doing so, or should be stopped on 
the roadf^ We hastily dressed, and oriered our buggy 
to be ready, not without many fears that perhaps the 
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groom had run awaj^ or the horse would be found 
lame ; we took each a night-dress^ gave a last look at 
our nice drawing-room, favourite books, &c., and my 
wife played on her piano, probably for the last time, 
and then about half-past six we got into our buggy and 
drove off, leaving our money and everything we had, 
just as if we were going out for our customary even- 
ing drive. I first drove down the station, thinking to 
avoid suspicion, and then drove into Mrs* Campbell's 
compound, to ask if she had gone. We found that she 
had gone early that morning, and so, thinking there 
was no time to lose, turned down the road towards 
our place of refuge. We had at once to pass a long 
bridge guarded by soldiers, and there feared we 
should be stopped ; but happily tliey let us pass, and 
we got clear out upon the road. The road was 
frightfully bad, in some places covered by guUies, 
and I had never been that way before, so that as 
darkness came on, and we were obliged to depend on 
the directions of any passing natives, and we were 
frequently passed by anncd cavalry, we were not a 
little uncomfortable, and began at last to think (such 
was the wild, desolate look of the surrounding 
country) that we were being entrapped. At last we 
reached a large encampment of ^lahratta horse and 
infantry surrounding a large stone house, which we 
Avorc glad to find was to be our place of refuge. 

*' I have not time to give you a minute description 
of idl that occurred here. You must imagine thirteen 
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ladies, almost all with one or two children, and four 
sergeants' wives with their children, crowded to- 
gether^ having just lefit their husbands, as they sup- 
posed, in the greatest danger, and expecting that 
their houses, and all that they had, would in a 
few hours be in flames, and a birth and death both 
expected to happen any time ; no beds^ no change of 
dress, and suffocatingly hot ; and then an order that 
every one should be ready to start at a moment's 
notice, for perhaps we might have to hurry off 
towards Agra. The political agent, a son of one of 
our officers^ and an invalid soldier, were the only 
white men present Tou must imagine what a night 
we passed, entirely in the hands of the Rajah's troops, 
and expecting to hear the officers that might have 
survived come gaUoping in with news that aU was 
over. 

^^But news came at last that the officers had 
gone among their men^ and that the dreadful hour 
was passed, and no outbreak had been made; and 
then that the officers were sleeping among the lines, 
and the artillery officers and the Brigadier before the 
guns^ so that it was supposed that the storm had 
passed for the present — to burst out on another 
opportunity. Early in the morning we were told 
that the Rajah had intimated that he could not afford 
troops to guard us at that distance ; we must come 
down to one of his palaces. Of course we were 
obliged to submit; and before long the natives of 

H 
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Gwalior crowded to a sight snch as never had been 
seen in their streets before. Fifteen or sixteen cai^ 
riages dashing through^ surrounded bj hundreds of 
wild Mahratta horsemen^ and filled with English ladia 
and children. A gallop of four or five miles^ throng 
heat and dust, brought us to the Rajah's palace. 

"After waiting some time in the courtyard, we 
were conducted up a long flight of steps to the top 
of one part of the palace, which we were after- 
wards informed was near the Rajah's harem. Sndi 
misery I have seldom seen — poor little children 
crying, ladies half dead with heat and fatigue^ 
in tears ; nothing to defend us from the heat ; 
mother weeping over a child supposed to be dyings 
without medical aid or necessaries of any kind. The 
Rajah, however, did what he could — sent in some 
old EngUsh chairs and a table which he happened to 
possess, and two or three native beds ; and even hid 
frames, filled with thonis, put in where there were 
no windows, in order that water might be thrown 
iipon them to keep us cooler. The heat, however, 
was terrific, and we began to think how many such 
days it would be possible to survive. 

^^ As night came on, a few native beds were broogbt 
in, and, as far as they went, assigned to the different 
ladies. The excitement in the native city below Qt 
was inunense — the people crowding round the pnlice 
and gathering on the tops of the neighbouring homes 
to get a glimpse of the English prisoners. An im- 
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mense number of troops was brought up to guard 
us, and large cannon without end. 

" After another miserable night — I never got water 
to wash my face, or changed my linen^ (my wife, 
happily for her, shared a bed with another lady this 
night,) — we were told a messenger had arrived from 
the Brigadier, to the effect that we were to return 
at once to the station. 

'^ It appeared that the men had determined to 
remain faithful for the present, and that the native 
officers had gone to the Brigadier, and explained that 
they were offended at the departure of the ladies 
and at their being placed under the care of the 
Rajah ; that their men would remain faithful, and 
we had nothing to fear. 

^* About six A.M. we bade farewell to the Rajah's 
palace, and reached our houses again about seven, 
finding all just as we had left it. This was Saturday 
morning, and here we are still, Tuesday morning; 
but our condition is very pitiable. We are here 
only on sufferance ; our masters are always around 
us : we have to be obliged to them for not burning 
down our houses and massacring us. How can we 
trust one of them, when we know that regiments 
just like them have been guilty of every enormity? 
How gladly should I find myself with my wife on 
board an English steamer I but we cannot -escape 
now, the roads are unsafe, even if the climate spared 
OB. If a great blow is not struck soon at Delhi, all 
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will go. The Governor of Agra is most anzioas 
that the news of our alarm here should not reach 
Agra^ fearing the effects of it there, though thej 
have one English regiment. Where this will eoA 
no one can tell. 

'^ The country is no longer ours, but in the hands 
of sepoys ; and our lives, and all we have, too. I 
hope you will aQ compassionate us, and think about 
us; and if it is not too late, I hope England will 
not leave us to be massacred with impuni^, but 
send troops to save us : though, perhaps, all will be 
over before they reach us. 

« G. W. Cooplanh. 

" P. S. Wednesday morning, Jime 3rd. — Worse 
news still. We depended upon Agra, and now we 
hear that the European regiment there has had to 
set upon the tiiv'o native regiments, and disarm 
them : what the 1,600 villains let loose will do, we 
cannot tell. No news from Delhi; every one asks 
what the Commander-in-Chief can be about? There 
are also fears about the native troops at Allahabad; 
and if they took the fort there, they would get, it 
is said, 30,000 or 40,000 stand of arms. Enoo^ 
to arm the whole country against us." 



* * * " GwaUor, June 1 Ilk 

^^ . . . You will be anxious to hear how things 
are going on. Well, first of all, I must tell jou 
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that the good news of the fall of Delhi has just 
now come to us by telegraph from Agra, We have 
heard no particulars, and only know that Delhi 
was taken on the Sth, and that arrangements were 
being made for levelling the whole place to the 
ground. When I wrote to you last, I said that 
we were all wondering what had become of the 
Commander-in-Chief and his army, and hoping soon 
to hear of his arrival before DelhL Well, next 
morning news came that he had died of cholera at 
Kumaul. Since then, up to this morning, each 
day has brought us intelligence of some additional 
disaster. First, we heard that at Lucknow, where 
encomiums had been delivered by the authorities 
on the loyalty of the troops, everything was in 
disorder, the city burnt down, the troops in open 
mutiny. Next, that the same was occurring through- 
out the Punjaub, at Mean Meer, Ferozepore, and 
other places ; that even in Peshawur, it had become 
necessary to disarm the native troops ; that at Um- 
balla all the native troops had mutinied, and been cut 
up by the Europeans coming down from the hills. 
Next came news of an alarm from Simla, where 
invalids, ladies, and children are assembled in mul- 
titudes, having gone up to escape the heat of the 
plains. The native troops had proposed terms to 
these poor creatures, on which they were to be 
spared. Hundreds had been crowded for safety 
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into some magazine^ or building of the kind, with- 
out beds or any other comfort Several ladies had lost 
their intellects through terror ; some had escaped on 
foot into the jungles ; many had fled to Dngshai and 
Kussowlie, and there cholera had broken out among 
them. Another day informed us that all the native 
troops at Barcilly had mutinied, and that the whole 
district of Rohilcund was up in arms. Then came 
word that in our own neighbourhood, at Ajmeie 
and Nusseerabad, the whole of the native troops 
had risen and carried off the artillery towards DeDu, 
though there was a European regiment present, and 
that several officers of this regiment had fallen in 
a fight with thenu 

*^ Then we heard worse news, that at Neemndi 
the same tra£redy had been enacted* and that all 
the troops thire had mutinied, including even one 
regiment of this Gwalior Contingent 

'* This last news has been careftdly kept secret, 
since it was feared that the troops here might be 
shaken when they heard of the defection of one of 
their own regiments. This (Contingent having, up 
to this time, remained sound. 

" On Sunday night last we were alarmed by load 
shouting, and on going out I found the roads fbD 
of artillery and native troops making off towards 
Jhansi: a neighbouring station, where the troops 
had risen and carried off the treasury, the oflBioen 
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and their families having fled into the fort They 
went out some distance, but were recalled the same 
evening, it being feared that they would not face 
the rebels at Jhansi. 

** Since then we have been in great doubt and 
uncertainty, not knowing that the next hour might 
not bring a like calamity on ourselves. As yet 
the men here remain quiet, but we are altogether 
at their mercy. They do almost what they like : lie 
down while on guard; laugh at us, and seem to 
enjoy the consternation and looks of constraint and 
uneasiness that are plainly visible among us. The 
least hope of success at Delhi would have set all 
into a flame. Yon may imagine our peace of mind 
has not been very great, receiving, as we have done, 
every day &esh details of horrible outrages and 
massacres. 

** Some time ago we heard very bad news from 
Calcutta. The fort there. Fort William, the bulwark 
of India, with all its stores, arsenals, and magazines, 
was within a hair's breadth of falling into the hands 
of the traitors. If it had not been for the loyalty 
of one native officer, who divulged the plot, the 
Fort would have been seized by mutineers, and the 
whole capital of India would have fallen into their 
hands. We afterwards heard that there had been 
a panic in Calcutta. Multitudes had fled on board 
the shipping in the river, arms had been served out 
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to all Europeans^ volunteers were being enrolled, 
and even the French were preparing to assist againtf 
the enemy. But now we cannot hear what may 
be the fate of Calcutta^ or even of Allahabad and 
Cawnpore*; all the country towards Calcutta and Ae 
trunk road being in the possession of the traitotiy 
and every d^ and telegraph being destroyed, even 
as far as Mynpoorie, near Agra. I hope you will 
have good news from Benares. I think they are 
as safe there as anywhere. English troops have 
been sent up there, and as this is completely a 
Mahomedan rising, there is not much to be feared 
&om the Hindoos of Benares ; who are, moreover, 
cowardly, unwarlike Bengalees. However, I believe 
we are all in the greatest danger. The European 
troops in India are very few, and almost incapaUe 
of acting in weather like this, and the worst season 
is coming. If cholera becomes general at Delhi, 
no one can tell what will befall them, and it will 
be six months before an army can be sent out from 
England. There are, I think, 71 native Bengal 
regiments, forming an army of between 50,000 and 
60,000 men. 

^^ Between twenty and thirty regiments have 
already mutinied, and everywhere the natives aie 
ready to rise against us. In fact, it is the villagors 
that in many places have committed the wont 
outrages. The English officers and their families are 
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scattered all over the country at innumerable little 
stations. In this weather it is ahnost impossible to 
move, and if they could move they must abandon 
all their houses and property. Probably, too, they 
are afraid to move, because on the least appearance 
of their abandoning the country, the whole popula- 
tion would rise behind them. They cannot move, 
either, without the orders of their superiors. Even 
though Delhi is taken, I do not see how the small 
European force that we have, will be able to stand 
against the daily increasing hordes of rebels. Even 
at Seepree, the next station to this, the regiment 
is insubordinate or disaffected. This, with Jhansi 
and Neemuch, which I spoke of before, are out- 
stations which I have to visit 

^^ The detailed accounts of the massacres at Meerut 
and Delhi are most horrible. At Delhi a large 
number of gentlemen (including some civilians and 
the chaplain) and ladies had taken refuge in the 
palace of the old native King. The rebels, raving 
like demons, tore them out one after another and 
murdered them deliberately, and then dragged their 
bodies about the streets. The escapes of some, after 
wandering in the jungles and hiding there for days, 
are most wonderftd. One family escaped in a car- 
riage, having shot down, several times, the rebels 
who tried to stop them. In many places the regi- 
ments have first murdered their officers, in some 
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cases not one has survivecL In one instance, tlie 
commanding officer committed snicide. 

^^ I hope now Delhi is taken things will take a 
tnm for the better. The mail does not leave 
Bombay, I believe, until the 27th, so that I shall 
be able, all well, to send you another letter about 
the20tL .... 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ESCAPE. 

The day after my husband wrote this letter (the 
last he ever wrote) the news came that Delhi had 
not been taken: it was a mistake in the telegram. 
What it cost us to bear this dreadful reverse and 
give up this last hope, I cannot tell. We were 
again plunged into uncertainty as to our fate; for 
we felt that the sepoys would no longer keep quiet 
when they heard of failure. Our last hope of 
escape was now cut off^ as a telegram arrived from 
Mr. Colvin, the Lieut-Governor at Agra, to say 
that the ladies and children were not to be sent into 
Agra till the mutiny really broke out at Gwalior. 
Before this, my husband had often wished to send 
me to Agra ; but he would not desert his post, and 
I would not leave him. I have often thought since 
that had I done so he might have escaped, by riding 
off unimpeded by me; many unmarried officers 
having escaped in this way. When the mutinies 
first began, if all the ladies and children at the 
numerous small stations had been instantly sent 
away to Calcutta or some place of safety before the 
roads were obstructed, their husbands and fathers 
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would probably have bad a better chance of escape. 
Instead of which, the lives of men, women, and 
children were sacrificed, through the efforts to avoid 
arousing the suspicions of the troops. 

Gwalior was one of the worst places in India to 
effect an escape from. The houses were in rows 
on each side of a long road, a mile in length ; behind 
them, on one side, were the lines of the cavalry and 
artillery, and branching off from them were the linei 
of the infantry regiments. On the other side, behind 
the houses, was the nullah.* The only people who 
escaped on the night of the 14th, lived on this sida 
On the first alarm, they instantly rushed across the 
nullah. Had the guards of their houses resisted 
their escape, nothing could have saved them : had 
soldiers been placed there to stop them, it would 
have been useless to attempt it; but for the fint 
ten minutes the nullah was left unguarded. Onr 
house was some distance from the nullah, and we 
had not been long enough in Gwalior to know the 
locality exactly. Besides, almost immediately after the 
alarm, the banks of the nullah were lined with sepoji» 
hunting for those who had already crossed. I belieff 
the Brigadier lay hidden under the bridge whilit 
they were passing over it and searching for him. 

At one end of the long street was a small 
the natives of wliich were instantly up in 
Our house was near this end of the street, and 

* Nullah, a riTer itream. 
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the opposite end was a cemetery^ a parade ground 
and gaoL At the back of the houses and lines 
were the cavabry stacks^ the course^ the magazine, 
and a small place where elephants were kept 

I got a letter &om one of mjr cousins, saying that 
they had all been obliged to escape by riding from 
Simla to Kussowlie ; it was a long distance ; and my 
uncle, who. had been very ill, was greatly exhausted 
by riding so far in the sun. They were also very 
much alarmed about their brother at Peshawur, the 
Punjaub being in such an unsettled state. 

I was much struck with the conduct of our 
servants — ^they grew so impertinent My ayah 
evidently looked on all my property as her share 
of the plunder. When I opened my dressing-case, 
she would ask me questions about the ornaments, 
and inquire if the tops of the scent-bottles were 
real silver; and she always watched where I put 
my things. One evening, on returning from our 
drive, we heard a tremendous quarrelling going 
<m between the sepoys of our guard and the ayah 
and kitmulghar. They were evidently disputing 
about the spoil; and it afterwards turned out that 
the sepoys got quite masters, and would not let 
the servants share any of the plunder, but kept 
them prisoners, and starved and ill-treated them. 
They had much better have remained faithful to 
us, and have helped us to escape ; instead of which, 
at the first shot, they vanished, and began to plun* 
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der what they could. My husband ov^rheaxd tke 
punkah coolies outside talking about ns, and saying 
that these Feringhis* would soon have a differeot 
home, and they would then be masters ; and thai 
the Feringhis were quite different in the cod 
weather^ but were now such poor creatures as to 
require to be punkahed and kept cooL I could not 
help fancying they might have made us punkah and 
fan iherriy so completely were we in their power. 

During this week the bunian^t who supplied ns 
with grain for the cattle and other things, the 
church-bearer and the schoolmaster, all came to 
be paid at once ; they said they were going to tike 
all their property to the Lushkur. This looked » 
if mischief was brewing. 

Letters came from home full of news about the 
Manchester Exhibition, tours in Scotland, and all 
sorts of pleasures. Of course, our friends knew 
nothing then of the state of misery we were in. 

Our last consolation was now taken away, for the 
telegraph between us and Agra was destroyed, and we 
were dependent upon rumour for intelligence. We 
heard dreadful reports from Jhansi, but could not 
ascertain the extent of the calamity there. An order 
appeared for a regiment to hold itself in readiness 
for marching, and the guard returned from the Resi- 
dency, for the Rajah gave Major Macpherson a guard. 

* Feringliiti, English — Earopeans. 

t Banian, shopkeeper, trader in grain, &c. 
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Major Blake was constantly consulting with the 
Brigadier as to what was to be done. We went to 
call on the Blakes^ and heard from Mrs. Raikes^ who 
was stajring there (her husband being at Agra), that 
their house had been burnt down, at one of the out- 
stations ; though it was thought not by the sepoys. 

On Friday and Saturday we heard nothing ; and 
we lived in a state of dread uncertainty. My 
husband seldom undressed at night, and I had a 
dress always ready to escape in. My husband's rifle 
was kept loaded (I learnt to load and fire it), as we 
were determined not to die without a struggle. Oh ! 
the misery of those days I None but the condemned 
criminal can know what it is to wait death passively ; 
and even he is not kept in suspense, and knows he 
will be put to a merciful end. 

I well remember one Saturday night (the last 
night we spent in our own house) we were kept 
awake by the ominous sound of the maistree* making 
a coffin for a poor little child that was to be buried 
early the following morning. My husband rose at half- 
past four, as the funeral was at five. The ayah was 
particularly attentive in her manner to me, and began 
pitying the poor " mem sahib," saying, " How she will 
grieve now her baby is dead." She stood at the win- 
dow watching, and telling me all that was going on. 

When the buggy returned for me, I drove to 
church, and found service had begun. I passed 
many sepoys idling about the road — as is usual on 

* Biaistree, carpenter. 
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Sunday. Thej all saluted me; but I thought I 
observed a treacherous look on their fiuses. I won* 
dered they did not attack us when we were in 
church, and heard afterwards that they were very 
sorry they did not The church was well attended, 
and we afterwards received the Holy CommunioiL 
Singular that we should all meet for the last time at 
such a solemn service I 

Whilst walking in the garden, before going to 
church, when my husband was at the funeral of 
Captain Murray's little baby, I saw about a hundred 
sowars ride past the back of our house; they rode 
quietly in, all wrapped in long cloaks. I cannot help 
thinking they were the mutinous sowars of Captain 
Alexander's party, returned to join in the outbreak. 

After breakfast we bathed and dressed, and whilst 
my husband was resting, and I playing one of 
Mozart's ^^ Masses," we heard a tremendous ndae 
in our garden. After waiting a little time to see if it 
would cease, my husband went out, and found one 
or two sepoys again disputing with our servants. 
He ordered them to be quiet ; but it was of no osei 
they (lid not now care even to keep up appearances. 
At last they settled the dispute among themselves; 
and for two hours we had perfect silence — not a 
sound was heard ; it was a dread, foreboding still- 
ness. I read the lines, ^* While drooping sadness 
enfolds us here like mist," in the " Christian Year," 
and felt comforted. I afterwards recovered that very 
book. 
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My husband laid down^ and tried to get a little 
sleep, he was so worn out. He had just before been 
telling me the particulars of the Jhansi massacre} too 
fnghtful to be repeated ; and we did not know how 
soon we might meet the same fate ourselves. 

I hope few will know how awful it is to wait 
quietly for death. There was now no escape ; and 
we waited for our death-stroke. The dread calm of 
apprehension was awful. We indeed drank the cup 
of bitterness to the dregs. The words " O death in 
life, the days that are no more/' kept recurring to my 
memory like a dirge. But God helps us in all our 
woes ; otherwise we could not have borne the hor- 
rible suspense. 

Silence still reigned, and I was again reading home 
letters — one from my sister on her wedding tour — 
when in rushed some of the servants, calling out that 
the little bungalow where we had formerly lived was 
on fire, and that the wind was blowing the flames in 
our direction. Something must be done, as the 
sparks were being blown all about: the " 1st" N. I. 
were very active in either putting out — or increasing 
— the flames. All the residents began to take the fur- 
niture out of their houses and pour water on the 
roofs ; and my husband, at the head of our servants, 
instantly took similar precautions with our house. 
Tlie heat was dreadful, the wind high, and the mess- 
house was soon also a mass of flames. Everyone who 
has seen a great fire in a village may imagine what a 

I 
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sight it was. The road was crowded, the air filled 
with smoke, and I heard the crackling and roaring of 
the flames : it was a great contrast to the dead calm that 
had reigned before ; but scarcely more awfoL While 
my husband was busily assisting the men, who were 
running about with water, and using the fire*engine; 
to my astonishment I found the ayah making bundles 
of my clothes, which she had taken out of the ward- 
robes and spread over the floor : she came to me fior 
my keys, saying I had better have my things packed 
up and she would take care of them. I ordered 
her to replace them in the drawers and come and 
punkah me, as it was fearfully hot ; I wished to keep 
her quiet, but she was constantly running oflT. At hat 
the wind fell, and the fire was extinguished ; but not 
till the mess- house, the large bath-house adjoining, and 
little bungalow were burnt to the ground : my hnt- 
band came in, greatly exhausted with his exertions. 
After dinner the poor clerk, Collins, came in to 
know about service : he was dreadfully agitated, and 
my husband had to wait some time before he was suf- 
ficiently composed to speak. He said he was quite 
sure the sepoys intended to rise that night and 
murder us all. Poor man ! I shall never forget his 
look of distress : he was the first to be shot that night 
Aly husband advised me to put on a plain dark 
dress and jacket, and not to wear any ornaments or 
hide anything about me, that the sepoys might not 
kill mc for the sake of my dress or trinkets ; we then 
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selected one or two trifles that we prized and some 
valuable papers^ which we made into small packets^ 
and again sat down in silent suspense. 

Meanwhile my husband wrote to Captain Meade 
(the brigade-^major) to ask if we were to have service 
in the church that evenings as the mess-house was de- 
stroyed ; and also to inquire what he thought of things. 
Captain Meade replied that under present circum- 
stances no one would be prepared to go to churchy and 
we must expect " such things " to happen in these 
times. I then finished a letter for home ; which never 
went, as it was burnt in our house. 

After coffee we received a note from Major Sherriff, 
saying he wished to see my husband ; at 5 o'clock he 
came, and they had a long talk together. He said it 
was a hard thing that we should stay to be butchered 
like sheep; for now there was no doubt but that 
such would be our fate. He also told us Mrs. Haw- 
kins had come in from Sepree, to join her husband, 
and that she had been confined on Saturday. ^' It is 
dreadful," he added, " that women and children 
should be exposed to such horrors : they will receive 
no mercy I fear." We wished him to dine with us, 
but he was engaged to the Brigadier; and after 
walking some time in the garden he went away, 
having first left some money which he had forgotten 
to give at the holy communion that morning. A few 
hours after he was shot, when at the lines of his 
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My husband now sent for all the servants and gave 
them each handsome presents in money : to bis bearer 
and my ayah he gave double ; he also rewarded the 
guard of six sepoys, who had come to guard our house 
when the fire broke out. We then drove out. We 
saw scarcely any one about, everything looked as it hid 
done for days past; but as we were returning we passed 
several parties of sepoys, none of whom saluted u& 
We met the Brigadier and Major Blake, who were 
just going to pass a party of sepoys, and I remember 
saying to my husband, " If the sepoys don*t salute 
the Brigadier the storm is nigh at hand.** They did 
not The Brigadier and Major Blake turned and 
looked at them. We found our guard still at onr 
house, but they also took no notice of us. We then 
had tea, and sat reading till gun-fire ; and at 9 we 
retired to rest, as my husband was much exhausted. 

I hope no one will think me unfeeling in writing 
what follows : it must be obvious to all that I cannot 
do so without great pain ; but I think that English- 
men ought to know what their own countrywomen 
have endured at the hands of the sepoys; and what 
we went through that night and the following week, 
hundreds of ladies suffered all over India. Only a 
few survived to tell the tale ; which can only hefaiik' 
fnlli/ told by one who has experienced the misery. 

Some men may think that women are weak and 
only fitted to do trivial things, and endure petty 
troubles; and there are women who deserve no 
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higher opinion : Buch as faint at the sight, of blood, 
are terrified at a harmless cow, or make themselves 
miserable by imagining terrors, and unreal sorrows ; 
but there are many who can endure with fortitude 
and patience what even soldiers shrink from. Men are 
fitted by education and constitution to dare and to do ; 
yet they have been surpassed, in presence of mind and 
in the power of endurance, by weak women. 

My husband went into his dressing room, and I, 
after undressing and dismissing my ayah, arranged my 
dress for flight, and lay down. A single lamp shed a 
ghostly glimmer in the room. Soon afterwards the 
gun fired — instantly the alarm bugle rang out its shrill 
warning on the still night. Our guard loaded their 
muskets, and I felt that our death knell had sounded 
when the butts went down with a muffled sound. 
My husband opened his door and said, '* All is over 
with us ! dress immediately." The ayah and bearer 
rushed in, calling out, " Fly ! the sepoys have risen, 
and will kill you." The ayah then quickly helped me 
to dress. I put on a morning wrapper, cloth jacket, 
and bonnet, and snatched up a bottle of aromatic 
vinegar and another of opium from the dressing table, 
but left my watch and rings. My husband then 
came in, and we opened my bath-room door, which 
led into the garden, and rushed out. Fortunately it 
was very dark. I said, " Let us go to the Stuarts, 
and see what they are doing." We soon reached 
their house, and found Mrs. Stuart in great distress, 
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as her husband had just ridden off to tbe lines. 
Poor Mrs. Hawkins lay in the next roonij with a 
seijeant's wife attending to the little baby (only a few 
hours old). Mrs. Hawkins' children and the little 
Stuarts were crying, and the servants sobbing, thus 
adding to the confusion. Whilst my husband tried 
to soothe Mrs. Stuart^ I went in to talk to Mrs. 
Hawkins, whose husband had also gone to the lines. 
Suddenly a horse dashed into the compound, and 
Mrs. Stuart cried out, ** Oh ! they have killed my 
husband ! " I returned to her, as my husband went 
out to speak to the syce.* I held her hand, and 
never can I forget her agonised clasp I The syce 
told my husband that the sepoys had shot Captain 
Stuart ; that he thought the captain was not dead, 
but had been taken to the artillery lines: he also 
brought a message from Major Hawkins, directing 
his wife and children to go to the lines. So Mrs. 
Hawkins was carried out on a bed, followed by tbe 
x^MTseTwith the infant, and a large party of servants 
^Ti^ing the other four children. They all went to 
the artillery lines, as the artillery had promised to 
remain faithful. Mrs. Stuart also set off in her 
carriage with her children ; my husband helped her 
in, and tried to comfort her. Mrs. Stuart had before 
told me that when she returned from her fomier 
flight to the Kcsidcncy, a sei)oy had said to her, 
^^ Why did you leave your husband, Mem-sahib? 

* Sjce, groom. 
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That was not brave ; but you women, are so weak 
and faint-hearted^ you take flight at nothing. See ! 
the Sahib trusted us; we will always be faithful^ 
whatever happens. 

Our syce now appeared with the buggy, accom- 
panied by our kitmutghar ; the latter appeared very 
much excited, and had a tulwah* in each hand. He 
advised us to cross the bridge leading to the Lushkur ; 
but the syce said it was guarded with guns and sen- 
tries. At first we thought we would follow Mrs. 
Stuart and Mrs. Hawkins to the artillery lines, as the 
artillery were thought to be better inclined towards 
us ; it was the 4th we dreaded, for they had often let 
fall suspicious and mutinous words. It is believed 
that they committed, that night and the following 
morning, most of the murders at the station. 

Just as we were going to turn towards the artil- 
lery lines, a young sepoy came running from them 
towards us, weeping and sobbing. He called out, 
" They have shot the Sahib," and though my husband 
spoke to him, he ran past without answering. All this 
time we heard volleys of musketry, bugles, shots, and 
terrible shrieks, and saw some of the houses burning. 
We drove to the Blakes' bungalow, where we found 
Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Kaikes, and Dr. and Mrs. Kirke ; 
none of them knowing what to do. Major Blake 
had ridden off to the lines the instant the alarm bugle 
bad sounded ; and things were rather quieter here. 

* Tnlwah, sword, scimitar. 
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It was now 10 o'clock. Dr. Kirke said the guard 
had promised to stay by us^ and that now it was 
utterly impossible to escape, as every road was 
guarded and planted with guns, and cavalry were 
riding about. After a short time, passed in ter- 
rible suspense, the guard of the house suggested 
that we had better hide in the garden, as the sepoys 
would soon be coming to " loot " * the house^ and 
would kill us. It was only postponing our 
deaths, as we knew that escape was now hopeless; 
but as life is dear to all, we did what we could to 
save it. 

I shall not attempt to describe my feelings ; but 
leave readers to imagine them — iftliey can, I will 
only relate the simple facts. 

We followed the advice of the guard, and went into 
the garden, where we remained for some time. Mrs. 
Ilaikes with her baby was taken by her servant to 
hide ekewhere, and the Kirkes, with their little boy, 
went back to their own liouse. My husband had his 
rifle, which was afterwards lost. I was told after- 
wards by several natives that he killed two sepoys 
witli it : I know not if he did. 

^Irs. Blake's kitmutghar, ^luza, who remained 
faithful, now took us to a shady place in the garden, 
where we lay concealed behind a bank, well covered 
with trees. He told us to lie down and not to move, 
and then brought a large dark shawl for my husband, 

* Loot, to rob, to plunder. 
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who was in a white suit. It was now about 11. 
The guard (composed of men of the 1st) still re- 
mained faithful ; though they took no active part in 
helping us. They kept coming to us with reports 
that Mrs. Campbell was lying dead in her compound; 
that the Brigadier was shot on the bridge, and Dr. 
Mackeller near one of the hospitals, and (worst of 
all) that poor Major Blake was killed. This last 
report was only too true. 

At last about a hundred sepoys came to attack Mrs, 
Campbell's house, which was close to our hiding place. 
We heard them tearing down the doors and windows, 
and smashing the glass and furniture; they even 
brought carts into the garden to carry off the plunder ; 
then they set fire to it, and the flames shot up into 
the clear night air. They seemed to take pleasure 
in their mad work, for their wild shouts of laughter 
mingled with the crackling of the flames. The moon 
(which had now risen) looked calmly down on our 
misery, and lighted the heavens, which were flecked 
with myriads of stars, only occasionally obscured by 
the smoke of the burning houses. Oh the sight of 
that moon! how I longed that she would hide her 
brightness behind some cloud, and not seem to look 
so serenely down upon our misery. 

At last, when the mutineers had wreaked their 
vengeance on Mrs. Campbell's house, and only a 
heap of smouldering and blackened ruins remained, 
they commenced their attack on the Blakes' house. 
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We heard them looking for us ; but not finding their 
victims there, they came into the garden and made a 
diligent search for us. I saw the moonlight glancing 
on their bayonets^ as they thrust aside the bushes, 
and they passed so close by us that we might hare 
touched them. But God baffled their malice for a 
time : though they sought us with a deadly hatred, 
they were unsuccessful, and we were again left to 
wait a little longer in bitter suspense. When they 
were burning the Blakes' house, the flames and smoke 
swept over us. Gradually the fury of the sepoya 
died away, and they seemed to be gone in search of 
fresh plunder, or other victims ; for we heard them 
shouting and firing in the distance. 

Our faithful Muza now crept to us, and said we 
were no longer safe where we were, but that he 
might hide us in his house, and perhaps get us some 
native dresses to disguise ourselves in; and gratefully 
we hurried after him during a lull in the storm. 
His house was a low, small hut, close to the gnrden, 
where the other houses of the Blakes' servants were; 
and we rushed past so quickly that, th<iugh we saw 
a number of sepoys, yet they, in the excitement, did 
not see us. Mrs. Blake, in her hurry, fell, and hurt 
her head and elioulder. We crouched down in the 
hut, not daring to move, and scarcely to breathe. I 
remember asking Mrs. Blake to take off her silk cape, 
as it rustled, which she did. In the dark I fell back- 
ward over a small bed and hurt myself. Muza theo 
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barred the door, and fastened it with a chain. After 
half an hour the sepoys returned, more furious than 
before ; they evidently knew we were somewhere 
about. We heard them disputing, and the clang of 
their guns sounded as though they were loading 
them. 

They entered the kitchen of the house, which was 
only separated from the room we were in by a thin 
wooden partition. Muza then went out ; we did not 
know what for. Had he deserted us ? The sepoys 
talked and argued with him ; we heard them count 
over the cooking vessels and dishes, and distinctly 
say, **do, tien, char, awr eck nai hai?"* After di- 
viding the spoil, we heard them again ask Muza if 
we were in his house, and say they must search ; but 
he replied that his mother was ill, and that they 
might frighten her. They asked him, " Have you 
no Feringhis concealed?" and he swore the most 
sacred oath on the Koran, that there were none in his 
house : but this did not appear to satisfy them, and 
we heard them coming in ; they forced open the door 
with the butts of their muskets, the ch^n fell with a 
clang, and as the door burst open, we saw the moon 
glistening on their fixed bayonets. We thought they 
were going to charge in upon us : but no ; the hut 
was so dark that they could not sec us. They called 
for a light ; but Muza stopped them, and said, " You 
see they are not here : come, and I will show you 

* Two, three, four ; is there not another ? 
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where they are." He then shut and fastened the 
door, and they again went away. 

There was again a dead silence, followed by the 
dying shrieks of a horse, as it rushed past our hiding 
place ; so we supposed they had gone to the stables. 
After a time Muza returned and said : ** They will 
be here again soon, and will kill me for concealing 
you, when I swore you were not here ; so I will take 
you to the bearer's hut: he will not betray you." 
He then opened the door and we went out. Day 
was beginning to dawn, and the air felt cool, after 
the close atmosphere of the house we had been in for 
so many hours ; it was the bearer's hut we were 
taken to ; one of a cluster of huts built of mud, and 
very low and small. I again fell and hurt myself, as 
it was not yet light, and we again lay on the ground, 
quite worn out with watching, and terror ; our lipa 
were parched, and we listened intently to hear the 
least sound : but a broodinjr silence prevailed. TVe 
were soon joined by Mrs. Raikes, with her baby and 
ayah ; the poor baby crying and fretting. 

It was now nearly six o'clock, and grew gradually 
lighter, when the sepoys again returned howling and 
raging like wild boasts. They c^ime round the 
hut, the baby cried, and we heard them ask, " Whose 
child is that?" One of the women replied they 
did not know; they called "liring it out;" when 
Mrs. Kaikes exclaimed in an agony of fear, "Oh! 
thov will kill niv child I " AVhcn the woman carried it 
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out, the sepoys yelled, **Fermghi, hi:* kill them!" 
and I saw through the doorway a great number of 
them loading their muskets. They then ordered 
the woman to bring out a large quantity of plunder 
that lay on the floor of the hut, pictures, plate, &c.; 
she took them out slowly, one by one, and gave them 
to the sepoys. 

We all stood up clos^ together in a corner of the 
hut ; each of us took up one of the logs of wood that 
lay on the ground, as some means of defence. I did 
not know if my husband had his gun, as it was too 
dark in the hut to see even our faces. The sepoys 
then began to pull off the roof: the cowardly 
wretches dared not come in, as they thought we had 
weapons. When they had unroofed the hut, they 
fired in upon us. At the first shot we dropped our 
pieces of wood, and my husband said, " We will not 
die here, let us go outside." We all rushed out-; 
and !Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Raikes, and I, clasped our 
hands and cried, *' Mut maro, mut maro " (do |^ot 
kill us). The sepoys said, " We will not kill tie 
mem-sahibs, only the sahib." We were surrounded 
by a crowd of them, and as soon as they distinguished 
my husband, they fired at him. Instantly they 
dragged Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Kaikes, and me back ; 
but not into the bearer's hut; the mehter'sf was 
good enough for us, they said. I saw no more ; but 
volley after volley soon told me that all was over. 

♦ Fcringhi, hi, there are English there. f Mehter, sweeper. 
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Here we again lay crouched on the ground ; and 
the stillness was such, that a little mouse crept oat 
and looked at us with its bright eyes, and was not 
afraid. Mrs. Campbell came rushing in with her 
hair hanging about ; she wore a native's dress, her 
own having been torn off her : she had been left alone 
the whole night. Then poor Mrs. Kirke> with her 
little boj, joined us : she had that instant seen her 
husband * shot before her eyes ; and on her crying 
" Kill me too ! " they answered, " No, we have killed 
you in killing him." Her arms were bruised and 
swollen ; they had torn off her bracelets so roughly : 
even her wedding ring was gone. They spared her 
little boy ; saying ; ** Don't kill the bdtcha f ; it is a 
missie babu.''^ Poor child ! his long curls and girli«k 
face saved his life ! He was only four years of age. 

♦ Dr. Winlow Kirke, who had for nearly twenty yean been a ■•- 
dical officer of the company, first with the Bundelcand legion a 
Scindc, then as a medical advisor to Sir Charles Napier, aftenrardi 
with the Bengal troops at Barciily, subseqncntly with the Europea 
artillery at Fcrozcpure, and, lastly, as superintending surgeon to the 
Gwalior contingent. He was much beloved, both by his brocbcr 
oflicers, and by tlic sepoys under his care, for his benevolent difp^ 
sition and goodness of heart : his kindness to the sepoys in sickneM 
has been miicli commended ; and it was generally thoaght« that if A 
risiii<; took place, he would esea{)c, being so much liked by the natifci; 
but his death ])roved how delusive was the confidence to be placed 
in these blaek-hearted wretches. The doctor who hud ministered lo 
their necessities and comfort when in hospital, who had cored tbea 
when sick, and tended them when convalescent, these miscreants AttL 
l)ef(>rc his wife, and beat out his brains with the bmts of tbdr 
muskets. 

t Butclia, little one, child. t Missie bSbi, little giii 
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I was very thankful to see Mrs, Campbell, after 
the frightful report we had heard ; for till then we 
had thought her to be safe under Major Macpherson's 
protection. The sepoys soon returned, and crowded 
in to stare at us. They made the most insulting 
remarks, and then said, *' Let us carry them to our 
lines;" whereupon they seized our hands, and 
dragged us along very fast. It was a beautiful 
morning, and the birds were singing. Oh ! how 
could the bright sun and clear blue sky look on such 
a scene of cruelty ! It seemed as if God had for- 
gotten us, and that hell reigned on earth. No 
words can describe the hellish looks of these human, 
fiends, or picture their horrid appearance : they had 
rifled all the stores, and drank brandy and beer to 
excess, besides being intoxicated with bhang.* They 
were all armed, and dressed in their fatigue uniform. 
I noticed the number on them ; it was the 4th — 
that dreaded regiment. Some were evidently the 
prisoners who had been let out from the gaol the jL^^ 
night before ; and they were, if possible, more furious 
than the rest. Several mounted sowars (the same, 
I believe, whom I had seen ride in the day before) 
were riding about the roads and keeping guard, and 
wished to fire at us, but the infantry would not let 
them. The road was crowded with sepoys laden 
with plunder, some of which I recognised as our own. 

After they had dragged us to their lines, they took 

* Bhang, an intoxicating liquor made of hemp. 
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US from house to house, and at last placed us on a 
charpoy* under some trees. Mrs. Gilbert and her 
child now arrived, and poor Mrs. Procter ; the latter 
in a dreadful state, having just seen her husband 
killed. All our horses ai\d carriages were drawn up 
in a line under some trees, and I saw a beautiful Arab 
of Mrs. llaikes' lying shot. Hundreds of sepovs 
now came to stare at us, and thronged round us so 
densely we could scarcely breathe. They mocked 
and laughed at us, and reviled us with the most 
bitter language, saying : " Why don't you go home 
to your houses? Don't you think it is very hot 
here? Would you like to see your sahibs woir?" 
We said we wished to go to Agra; they replied, 
** Oh ! Agra is burnt to the ground, and all the Fe- 
ringhis are killed." They then struck the native 
gong. I think it was about eight o'clock. 

After kee[)ing us for some time, as a spectacle on 
which to wreak their contempt, when they had tired 
themselves with using insulting language, they said 
we might go where we liked; but when we asked 
how ? they demurred at giving us one of the carriages, 
till some, more merciful than the rest, at last said we 
might have one. They gave us Mrs. Blake's — a large 
landau. The horses were very si)irited and plunged 
a good deal : the morning before, they had broken 
the traces. How we all got in I can't say : there 
were Mrs. Blake, i^Irs. fiaikes, her baby and avah, 

* CliarfMiy, native bed. 
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Mrs. Kirke and her little boy, Mrs. Campbell and 
myself; and some sergeants' wives clung to the 
carriage: how they hung on I don't know. The 
sepoys threw into the carriage one or two bottles of 
beer, and a bottle of camphor- water. The first thing 
the horses did, wat to run down a bank and across 
a small nullah. 

Muza drove; and a syce went with us a little 
way, but soon grew tired, and fell back. When we 
got a little way from the station, we came up with 
some more sergeants' wives and children; some of 
them nearly naked, and in great distress, having seen 
their husbands shot, and dragged about, and others 
not knowing the fate of their husbands. Poor things, 
their distress was very pitiable ; their feelings being 
less under control than ours. 

I never can remember ho^ it was we were 
separated from Mrs. Proctor and Mrs. Gilbert, with 
her nurse and child ; but think the Grenadiers carried 
them off to their lines, as they afterwards rejoined us. 
The horses now grew very restless and tried to run 
away, and Muza did not know how to manage them. 
We came up to a chowki* and were afraid the 
mutineers would stop us: they did not; but they, 
told us that Mrs. Hennessy and Captain Murray had 
been killed in escaping. 

We here debated where we should go, and at 

* Chowki, stage. 
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last agreed to go to the Bajah and entreat him for 
protection. 

The Lushkur was five or six miles from the Moii 
and we reached it about noon. We passed crowds 
of natives, whom we expected to stop us every instant 
When we reached the palace, we asked to see the 
Rajah. 

The palace was surrounded by a crowd of hone- 
men, soldiers and natives, all most insolent in their 
manner to us, calling out ** your Eaj * is over now.* 
The Maharajah refused to see us: though we en- 
treated some of the Rajah's servants to be allowed 
to speak to him, we were roughly refused* Some 
say he was looking at us from a balcony all the 
time. Why were we so heartlessly treated by him, 
when he had been so kind to Major Macpherson and 
his pnrty, even lending them carriages and a guard, 
and facilitating their escape in every way ? Did be 
shelter ^lajor Macpherson in his political capacity, and 
tlic brigadier as a man of importance? Perhaps he 
thought that helpless women could never be of anj 
use to him. This is a mystery that no one can 
explain to the Rajah's credit. We felt it keenly, to 
be thus driven from his palace gate with contempt 

We proceeded on our way, the people yelling and 
shouting after us, and we expecting every instant to 
be stopped and torn out of our carriage and given up 
to be killed by them ; for nothing could exceed tbeir 
savage looks and language. At the outskirts of die 

* Baj, rule. 
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LushkuT we were obliged to stop, as the horses kept 
breaking the traces as fast as we tied them toojether 
again ; moreover they were much exhausted, having 
been in harness the whole night before, for Mrs. 
Blake's escape. 

A chuprassi * of the Rajah's took the carriage from 
us, and made us get out and wait by the road side 
till he sent us two or three native carts ; they were 
miserable things without springs, had no covers to 
protect us from the sun, and were drawn by 
wretchedly weak bullocks. We got in and were 
taken to a large pucka f house in a garden, where 
some great bullocks were munching grain in a room ; 
and there we stayed. It was now about one o'clock, 
I think. We here found an European belonging to 
the telegraph, and his wife with her little baby : she 
was a half-caste, and they were disguised in native 
dresses. The weak childish conduct of this man was 
sickening ; he almost cried, and kept saying, " O we 
shall all be killed : " instead of trying to help, he only 
proved a burden to us. 

We had now almost lost the power of thinking 
and acting, for we had been from nine the preced- 
ing evening without food, water, or rest; and our 
minds were on the rack, tortured by grief and sus- 
pense. Here we were, about eight miserable women, 
alone and unprotected, without food or proper cloth- 
ing, exhausted by fatigue, and not knowing what to 

* Chuprassi, messeDger. f Pucka, stone, brick. 
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do ; some bad no shoes or covering for their headp. 
At last Muza said we had better get into our carts 
and push on ; for the natives of the Lushkur, hear- 
ing we were here, would follow and kill us. The 
bullocks went very slowly, and we could not make 
them move faster. The sensation of horror and 
helplessness oppressed us like a night-mare : for all 
this time we were only a few miles from Gwalior, 
and could even hear the shouting and crying there. 

Mrs. Campbell having broken one of the bottler 
of beer, we had each drank a little, which greatly 
refreshed us. 

We toiled slowly onwards the whole of that long, 
hot afternoon ; the dust rising in clouds, and the hot 
wind parching us. The men who drove the bullocks 
could hardly make them move. We mixed a few 
drops of the camphor-water with the water Muza 
occasionally brought us from the wells we pawed, 
and found it support us a little. 

The shades of evening were drawing on, and we 
were as yet only a few miles on our weary way, 
when ]\Iuza said wc were pursued by some sowars 
who were coming to kill us, and he feared he could 
not save us, as we were on a flat sandy plain with no 
shelter. We readied, at last, a small chowki by 
the road side, where the horses for the mail and the 
dak gharries were kept, and the syces who attended 
to them. There were some wild, savage-looking men 
cooking food round a fire. Muza spoke to them. 
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and then told us to get out of our carts and hide 
here. We all sat on the ground^ and Muza said, 
** Only pretend to go to sleep : but I fear I cannot 
save you, as they are bent on killing you." We 
waited, with our carts drawn up. It was nearly 
dark, and we heard the horsemen coming quickly on. 
At last five sowars appeared, armed with matchlocks 
and tulwahs, and as soon as they saw the carts they 
stopped and dismounted, Muza went towards them 
and began talking to them. We heard him say, 
** See how tired they are ; they have had no rest. 
Let them sleep to-night; you can kill them to- 
morrow : only let them sleep now." This they con- 
sented to do, and went a little way from us; but 
when it grew darker they crept near us, and began 
loading their matchlocks and unsheathing their tul- 
wahs. Muza came to us, and said he feared they 
would not spare us. He then asked us for all the 
ornaments we had. Mrs. Blake was the only one 
who had any, Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. Earke having 
been stripped of theirs, and I had left mine behind. 
I instantly took off my wedding ring and tied it 
round my waist, as I was determined to save it if 
possible, Mrs. Blake had several valuable rings, 
other ornaments, and money about her; these she 
gave to Muza, who handed them to the sowars. We 
heard them quarrelling together, and I believe they 
held a loaded pistol to his breast and made him 
swear that we had no more, Muza then said we 
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must speak to them, as they would not believe lum. 
So Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Campbell, who spoke Hin- 
doostanee fluently, spoke to them, and offered them 
40Z. If they would take a note to Captnin Campbell ftt 
Agra, asking for a guard. At first they said they 
would, and went to one of the syces to ask for paper; 
but presently returned and said we meant to betny 
them ; and again they threatened to kill us. JoBt 
then we heard in the distance the tramp of a large 
body of horse and the clang of arms: this rather 
startled the sowars, and gave us some hope. When 
the cavalry came nearer, we saw that tliey were part 
of the Rajah's body-guard, returning from escorting 
Major Macpherson and his party. They stopped, 
and we all ran towards them; and Mrs. Campbell. 
whose husband had had the temporary command of 
them, entreated their native officer (who was dressed 
in an English officer's uniform) to guard us, and let 
some of his men go with us. She offered them a 
large sum of money if they would. The Maharajah 
owed Captain Campbell long arrears of pay, and thid 
also I believe she offered them ; but to no purpose. 
She then entreated for the protection of only one or 
two of his men. As they had escorted Major Mac- 
pherson, why could they not escort us ? The Bajah 
might have given orders for them to protect any 
helpless refugees from Gwalior. They refused, say- 
ing they had not the Mahanijah's " hukum."* So we 
had the bitter disappointment of watching them ride 

*■ Ilukom, order, command. 
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off. Whether the sowars were frightened, I know 
not ; but, so far as I remember, they did not again 
molest us. We then lay down, and some of us went 
to sleep : the poor children did, at least. 

Very early next morning we again set out Muza 
got us some ** gram " for food, like vetch, which the 
animals live on ; it was very dry, and this, with a little 
water mixed with the camphor-water, was all we had 
to eat. About noon on Tuesday we reached the 
second dak bungalow on the way to Agra (when 
we had before come to Gwalior, we had come by 
another bye road, this not being then finished). Here 
we halted for an hour or two, as we heard frightful 
reports about Major Macpherson and his party ; we 
were told that as soon as they had reached the Chum- 
bul, the Rajah's body-guard bad left {hem, and that 
they had been attacked by the viUagers, who had 
killed them. They even told us the names of those 
who had been killed, and so circumstantiaUy that we 
could not doubt. The Rajah of Dhalpore, they said, 
had taken possession of the ford and would not allow 
any one to cross. We did not know what to do, 
whether to go on, not crediting what they said, or, 
believing them, stay where we were. The servants 
at the bungalow pressed us to stay, saying, we should 
all be killed if we went on ; but we thought they 
wanted to entrap us, and would only wait till they 
were joined by others, and then kill us. 

We sent for the dak-book, in which travellers write 
their names, but only saw " Major Macpherson and 
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party ; " there was no list of names. This we much 
regretted, as we were anxious to see who had escaped; 
and I most earnestly wished to know if Mrs. Stuart, 
Mrs. Hawkins, Mrs. Hennessy, and several otherSy 
had escaped, as we had heard such frightful reports. 
Mrs. Campbell wrote all our names in the book, that 
others who might escape should see them. We then 
partook of a little *' dhdl "* and rice, the first food wc 
had tasted since Sunday night, excepting the gnm. 
The poor children were very glad of it, but we could 
eat little, being so weak with exposure to the sun : 
afterwards, however, the doctors told us, it was well we 
had eaten so little, as our weak state alone saved us 
from sun- strokes. On looking at my foot, which was 
very painful, and inflamed, I found that I had cut it, 
as my boots were very thin ; so I tied my pocket hand- 
kerchief round it. We were all covered with ** prickly 
heat," a very painful and irritable eruption ; and we 
could not rest, as crowds of natives would continue 
thronging in to stare at us ; even looking through the 
windows of all the rooms. They all had fire-arms, 
which they brandished, and they looked so ferociooi 
that we did not feel at all safe. Here we were joinad 
by jSIrs. Gilbert, poor Mrs. Proctor, and Mrs, Quick, 
a sergeant's wife ; they had been very ill-treated at 
the Lushkur : Mrs. Proctor had even had a tulwkk 
held to her throat. 

In the evening we proceeded on our journey in the 

* Dhal, pnlie, split peas. 
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carts. Our faithful Muza had procured us some 
chuddas * in which we wrapped our heads, and dis- 
guised ourselves as well as we could, so as to appear 
like a party of natives travelling. The oxen slowly 
dragged their weary limbs along, hanging their heads 
and stopping every instant. When we started we 
were surrounded by natives ; but strange to say, they 
let us depart, thinking probably that we should never 
reach Agra, and that we should only die a lingering 
death on the way ; or that if we did reach Agra we 
should only find it in ruins. 

We met five or six large carriages returning from 
conveying Major Macpherson and his party to Agra. 
We stopped them and vainly entreated the drivers to 
take us only as far as the Chumbul ; but this they 
ecornfuUy refused to do, saying they had not the 
Sajah's '* hukum." Oh, how our hearts swelled with 
indignation at this second refusal ! It was very hard 
to see them drive past our miserable carts. Mrs. 
Quick was a very large woman — for corpulency 
becomes a disease in India, and her weight was 
such she had already broken down one cart, a small 
frail one, and now, toiling slowly along on foot, she 
implored us to take her in or she should die : her 
expressions and language were violent and dreadful, 
but we felt for her, and she was at last taken into 
one of the carts. 

At night we reached a large village, but met with 

*■ Chuddas, large Teils, sheets^ 
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no sympathy : when we asked the natives for some 
water, they said we might get it for ourselves. Muza 
got us some, at last. We were then obliged to get 
out of the carts, and lie on the ground, in the middle 
of a dusty road, huddled together, whilst the villagers 
collected to stare at us : they even brought torches 
to aid their scrutiny, as it was now getting dark. 
The drivers of the carts made a fire and cooked some 
food they had got for themselves. The natives were 
very insolent ; they looked at us all in succession, and 
said, " Well, they are not worth a pice* each ; ** bat 
to Mrs. Campbell they said, " You are worth an 
anna : " f they said she was (burra kubsoorut) very 
handsome. She was a very beautiful woman, and had 
formerly been called the " Rose of Gibraltar," when 
she was there with her father. They pulled aside 
her chudda, with which she tried to conceal her fiwe^ 
and said, " We will look at you." At last, worn oat 
with fatigue, we slept, and the next morning (Wed- 
nesday) continued our journey. 

We passed through the town of Dholepore, wluch 
is built on each side of the ChumbuL The natives are 
a rude, fierce set, and when we reached the ford thej 
would not let us cross, and said they would kill ofc 
A large party of men well armed assembled together 
on a bank, and seemed to watch us. Muza advised 
us not to stir out of the carts, as they belonged to the 

♦ IMcc, copper coin worth about one farthing, 
f Anna, copper coin worth three halfpence. 
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Rajah of Gwalior, and as long as they thought we were 
under his protection they dared not touch us. He 
then left us, in order to try if he could get a boat for 
us to cross in ; and crowds of natives collected to gaze 
at us. It will be evident to all, from the behaviour 
of the villagers to us, that the disaffection was not 
confined to sepoys, as is sometimes asserted : indeed, 
the villagers always flocked into the stations after the 
mutinies to murder and loot. Of course there are 
some exceptions like Muza ; and some of the sepoys 
even remained faithful, and helped their officers to 
escape* ' 

, It was the afternoon, and oppressively hot, when 
Muza returned, saying he had got a boat for us. 
We left our carts and descended the hill to the ford, 
where we saw a sort of raft, or rough native boat, at 
some distance from the shore ; we had to wade the 
stream before we reached it, and then we scrambled 
into it wet as we were. Just as the boat began to 
move, Muza piloting, some natives dashed into the- 
water, and, as if vexed that they had let us depart, 
tore a piece of wood out of the side, so that the 
water rushed in. The sergeants' wives and children 
began shrieking out, " They are going to drown us : 
they are pulling the boat to pieces." I don't know 
whether this stopped them : but they then gave over ; 
though some of them continued swimming after the 
boat The river was very broad, and the boat began 
to fill with water; so as soon as we neared the oppo- 
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81 te shore^ we jumped out^ and again waded a abort 
distance. The Chumbul^ like all Indian riveny 
during the rains, swells, and floods a large space be* 
yond its banks, sweeping all before it ; but during 
the dry season it shrinks up, leaving a large margin 
of sand and debris : through this we had now to dng 
ourselves, the sand sticking to our wet dresses. 
Having left our carts on the other side, we entered a 
small chowki* near the river bank, into which we were 
followed by at least twenty horrid savage-looking 
men, armed with rusty old matchlocks and tulwalu 
I shall never forget the expression of tlieir fiices; 
we could see well now, as it was light, and we wers ^ 
neither agitated nor excited, many of us having almost 
lost all longing for life. We eat here for more than 
an hour, surrounded by these men, who every now and 
then drew out their tulwahs, and slowly polished tbem 
with their fingers, seeming to whet and sharpen them. 
They watched us closely : one man especially, widi 
only one eye, and that had a horrid basilisk exprcsskm 
in it, watched me the whole time. They appeared 
to consult how they should kill us, and I kept thinking 
wliat a dreadful death they would put us to with 
their rusty weapons: a bullet would have been a 
merciful death in comparison. They would occauon- 
ally leave us, and then return, as if purposely keeping 
us in suspense. 

At last a camel sowar rode up, and gave Hxs. 
Campbell a note. It was one written by Certain 

* Chowki, stage for hones. 
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Campbell to the Maharajah, requesting him to have 
all the bodies of the killed at Gwalior buried, and 
particularly his own wife. This she herself read. 
The sowar said he would take her to Captain Camp- 
bell, who had come a few miles out of Agra, and 
was at the dak bungalow at Munnia, not daring 
to come further, fearing an ambush ; but Mrs. Camp- 
bell was unwilling to leave us, and moreover, she 
did not like to trust herself alone with the sowar, 
who agreed, instead, to take a note to Captain 
Campbell. 

Mrs. Campbell (I think) pricked with a pin on 
the back of the note, " We are here, more than a 
dozen women and children: send us help." The 
Bowar departed, and Captain Campbell actually re- 
ceived the note. 

Muza now said we had better walk on a little way, 
till he could procure us some more carts ; so we walked 
on under the burning sun, our wet clothes clinging 
to ua Some of the women had no shoes or stockings ; 
and one tore off pieces of her dress to wrap round her 
bleeding feet, Mrs. Kirke and Mrs. Campbell, who 
had no bonnets, put part of their dresses over their 
heads, to protect them from the burning rays of the 
sun. Mrs. Gilbert could hardly walk ; but some of 
the women helped her along, and others carried the 
children. At last Mrs. Quick fell down in an 
apoplectic fit, and became black in the face ; some of 
the ladies kindly stayed with her, but in a quarter of 
an hour she died. The natives crowded round, 
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laugchinj: at her immense size, and mocked her. We 
asked them to bury her ; but I don't know whether 
they did ; as we left her body lying on the road. 

We sat for a long time waiting for carts^ in a lane 
with high banks on each side, which sheltered U8 a 
little from the sun ; at last, to our great delight, t 
native mounted policeman, riding Capt^n Campbell's 
own " Blacky," came up and told us that Captain 
Campbell was at the first dak bungalow from Agn; 
not daring to come any further, and uncertain if we 
had escaped, as Major M acpherson and all who had 
escaped knew nothing about us. Captain Campbell 
had sent him with instructions to us to rest at the 
next dak bungalow, where he would provide us with 
food. The man then rode off to ask the Hajah of 
Dholepore for some carts for us. It seemed strange 
to sec this man, and hear him speak so kindlj to u& 
He alone remained faithful when all the other mounted 
policemen afterwards mutinied at Agra* 

The horse too was an old friend which we had 
often driven, and Mrs. Campbell was delighted to 
see it again. The man soon returned; and when 
the carts and an elephant, which the Rajali allowed ui 
to have, came, we went to the bungalow. It wi« 
the same at which I had rested on our way to 
Gwalior nearly six months before; and I shall never 
forget the feeling with which I now entered that 
house under such different circumst'inces. 

It was quite dark when wc reached thebungalowi 
and our kind messenger gave us some biscuitSi bread 
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and beer, which Captain Campbell had sent. Then 
we lay down, some on the floor — and slept. In the 
morning (Thursday) at about 4 A. M. we set out in our 
carts, which were very uncomfortable, though drawn 
by fine large bullocks. Some of the sergeants' wives 
had tried the night before to sit on the elephant; but 
as it had no howdah*, and they were too exhausted to 
hold on, we took them into our carts. About noon we 
came in sight of the bungalow at Munnia where Cap- 
tain Campbell was : he had sent on his buggy for his 
wife, so she and Mrs. Gilbert preceded us in it. We 
soon arrived, and never shall I forget Captain Camp- 
bell's kindness : he was truly a good Samaritan ; he 
bathed our heads, fanned us, and procured us fowls 
and rice ; for we were by this time utterly worn out 
with fatigue and exhaustion. Here Mrs. Gilbert's 
baby was bom, and we halted till evening. Captain 
Campbell had a small charpoyf covered with some 
carpet belonging to the bungalow, for Mrs. Gilbert 
and the infant to be carried on. He had twenty 
horsemen with him, but could not trust them. We 
started about 4 P.M., and travelled all night, through 
bye lanes; and thus, it being dark, we avoided an 
ambush, as the rebels were collecting to attack us. 
Poor Sergeant Quick now joined us, and was told of 
the death of his wife. 

At 6 the next morning (Friday) we reached Agra. 
It seemed so strange to see faces not haggard and 

* Howdah, seat for four people on an elephant 
f Charpoj, a native bedstead. 
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sorrowful. We went to the house of Captun Steven- 
son^ Captain CampbelFs cousin^ and were refreshed 
with tea; afterwards Mrs. Blake^ accompanied bj 
her ever faithful Muza, went to her friend Mrs. Grif- 
fin ; Mrs. Kirke went to another kind friend, and 
Mrs. Kaikes to her uncle Mr. Raikes; I went to 
Major Macpherson and Mrs. Innes, who were in a 
large house appointed for the Gwalior refugee& 
Mrs. Gilbert now heard that her husband had either 
arrived or was expected; which must indeed have 
cheered her. Captain Murray drove me to Major 
Macpherson's, where Mrs. Innes met me very kindly; 
»he took me to a room^ where^ after I had bathed, 
I laid down and fell asleep; never awakening till 
evening. Mrs. Innes arranged for us to sleep in 
the garden ; as in case of an alarm we might more 
easily escape to the barracks. Major Macpherson and 
Dr. Mackeller were also to sleep in the garden with 
their fire-arms ready. We could now foresee danger, 
and plan how to avoid it; having been taught b^ 
bitter experience. 

I lay awake that night, gratefully enjoying the 
tranquillity and comparative security : all was calm 
and still; the air gently stirred by a soft breeze, and 
the silence only broken by the chirp of a cicala. 
These lines recurred to my memory — 

** Why arc wc weighed npon with heaTinen 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress 
While all things else have rest from weariness? " 
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THE FORT. 

Life was a blank to me for many days ; therefore 
I know little of the events that happened between 
the time of our arrival in Agra and our going into 
the fort about ten days after. I lay all day in a room 
with a wet towel wrapped round my head^ utterly 
stunned: everything seemed like a fearful dream. 
I could not believe that what had passed was real. 
My head felt throbbing and painful : we must all have 
suffered from partial coup-de-soleil — the exhaustion 
produced by want of proper food and rest, and dis- 
tress of mind left me without the power of doing 
anything. The weather was oppressively hot, and we 
had not the proper appliances to mitigate the heat: 
there was no one to pull the punkhas, as the servants 
no longer cared to attend to us. I had nothing in 
the world but what I had escaped in ; and though the 
Agra ladies sent us a few clothes, there were so many 
for them to be divided amongst, that few fell to my 
share. Mrs. Innes was very kind in getting some 
clothes made for me; but there was great difficulty in 
procuring any materials, as the native shopkeepers 
and bazaar people had buried all their property. 
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and no kupra-wallahs * or box-wallahs f i>ow ven- 
tured to sell their goods ; some went off to Calcutta, 
or Bombay, and others, securing their own goods, 
made themselves ready to plunder others, and take an 
active part in the rebellion. However, jVIrs. Innes 
did manage, by sending a servant out, to get us a feir 
coarse things. I had a miserable black print. We 
had great difficulty in procuring a little flannel, 
which was now very necessary. 

It is a common practice with natives, when then 
is an alarm, to bury their property ; and in thia way 
most of the Delhi loot was found. When a natire 
suspects treasure has been buried, he searches for 
the place where he thinks it has been concealed, tnd 
throws water on it ; if it sinks mpidly in, he knows 
the earth lias been recently stirred, and then begins 
digging; and if he is lucky, he may light on some 
earthen vessel filled with gold mohurs} or rupees^ 
I was told that Msijor Ilodson, of Delhi renown, 
once, on a foraging expedition, came to a wall which 
his keen eye perceived to be the depository of 
treasure. lie instantly went in search of assistanoe; 
but on his return, to his great disappointment, he 
found nothing but empty ves^^els : some one havii^ 
been too quick for him had carried off the golden store. 

Ai'ter slec])ing the first night in the garden, it was 

* Kiiprah walloh, man who sells cloth or calica 

t liox-wallali, ]M:dlcr. 

X Moburs, a gold coin worth thirtj shiUinga. 
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thought safer that we should go to the barracks to 
sleep ; as they were in a central position and well 
guarded. Our beds were placed under the verandah 
surrounding the barracks. The Campbells, Steven- 
sons and several others slept here. The crickets, 
frogs, and jackals kept up a dismal concert all night, 
and cockroaches, two or three inches long, swarmed 
all around us. We had a long drive every night ; 
often through pouring rain (for the rainy season 
was just commencing); the nights were pitch dark, 
and we were occasionally startled by seeing some 
native skulking about. We had to pass several 
sentries, whose challenges Major Macpherson an- 
swered ; but sometimes he forgot the pass-word, and 
we had to wait till Mrs. Innes remembered it. 
The first night it was " Oxford," and the next '^ Put- 
ney." The poor soldiers, many of whom were very 
young, looked quite worn out with patrolling and 
extra work. 

One night the sentry close to us was fired at; 
instantly all the gentlemen were up, but it was not 
found out who had caused the Jilarm. Several people 
were thus fired at during that week. Every morn- 
ing we returned from the barracks, and I again lay 
in my room. Mrs. Innes borrowed a Bible for me, 
which afforded me much consolation. I had 10/. 
given me from Government, which was to last me 
three months, as I could not get any money from 
Calcutta. 

L 2 
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The weather became daily more oppressive, and 
affairs looked more gloomy. Life really seemed a 
burden ; it was only ooe long struggle to preserve it 
No one dared look forward a single day. Rumoan 
were spread that a large force was collecting in the 
vicinity of Agra, against which our small force conlJ 
do little good ; hut the fort stood ua in good stetd, 
and our deepest gratitude is due for its good service. 
We heard bad news from the surrounding countty 
of Lucknow and Cawnpore, and no lidinga of bdp 
coming from England then. 

Major Miicpherson, at my request, sent fts tnwt- 
worthy a native as could then be found to GwiUor 
to find out all particulars. Just afterwords my 
kitmutghar came in from Gwalior on the 24tK 
the first anniversary of my wedding day, and froo 
him I learnt all, and more than I wished to know; 
and thus my last faint hoi>e vanished. He told 
me that all the bodies of the killed had been thntvi 
into a dry nullah.' He also said tliat tlte day 
after the mutiny the Maharajah hod come clown to 
cantonments, and been received by the mutinoui 
troops as their king, and had held a parade. I 
hardly believed this at the time ; but I afterwardt 
ri?iuembcred seeing iu the paper that the mutiBj 

* The Itlnlmmjnh at Gwalinr orilenJ nil the bodiM of tlxM kOhd 
oil the 14th anil !5ih to be buried a Tcir davi after the matinj. Sohc 
moiitlis latci the bodii's vero ilbintiTreil anil buried in the Gw*liw 
church-ford. Since the retaking of Gwnlior, in June 1SS9, 1 k«n 
been able to hare a tomb erected otct m; bn^huid'* gnva. 
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of the 34th N. I., at Barrackpore, was to have 
taken place the very day the Kajah had fixed for 
his grand f^gte at Calcutta. His sudden departure 
put a stop to it. Perhaps he thought thus to avoid 
suspicion ; but who can find out the motives of *^ a 
doubly-dyed traitorous Mahratta " ? Another mys- 
terious matter connected with the Maharajah^ and 
which many people have commented on is^ that he 
in some way prevented the women from being 
killed at Gwalior. It is said that he knew of the 
mutiny^ and extracted a promise from the sepoys 
to spare the women : else why, it is urged, did they 
not kill us when we were so completely in their 
power, and they were drunk with bhang* and brandy? 
Gwalior is the only station where the women were 
not killed. If the Kajah could so far protect us, 
and give a guard and carriages to take some of 
the fugitives to Agra, — thus showing the sepoys 
he was not wholly on their side, — why did he not 
warn us, and send the women and children to Agra ? 
We should all have gone on Sunday, the instant 
the fires broke out. Why did he not, instead of 
taking us to his palace, let us go to Agra, when we 
first made our escape to the residency, and the 
carriages were all ready waiting and only wanting 
a guard from him ? for then we were not prohibited 
from going by Mr. Colvin's order. I am afraid 
it is impossible to explain these mysterious circum- 

* BhaDg, an intoxicating liquor made from hemp. 
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Stances. It is also said that the sepoys at Gwalior 
were communicating long before the 14th of June 
— and that the Kajah knew of it-*- with the regi- 
ments of the Contingent which had left (the Irt 
Grenadiers and the Cavalry ), and sending lists of 
those tl^ey particularly wished to kill. 

The kitmutghar pretended to be very sony for 
what had happened, and "wept crocodile's tean.^ 
I found out, as I had anticipated, that he had got 
our plate and 50/. in rupees^ left in our hoiue» 
for his share, and that the ayah had got mj 
dresses, &c ; but he complained that the sepoys 
had treated them very badly, and made them give 
them up the plunder, and that even the villageiiy 
on his way to Agra, had robbed him of the little 
he had left. The man looked dirty and forloni; 
very different to his gay clean appearance little 
more than a week before. He, however, brought 
me my poor little puppy *^ Jack." 

Poor Mrs. Blake now heard of the murder of 
her brother, [Mr. Kicketts, at Shahjehanpore. The 
mutiny there had taken place before the Gwalior 
mutiny, whilst the people were in church. Sunday 
seems to have been the chosen day for the sepoys* 
rising : whetlier they had some idea connected with 
religion, or whether they thought we were less on 
our guard on that day, can only be conjectured. I 
refrain from giving any details of the horrible mn- 
tinies, accounts of which daily poured iu; for the 
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papers have teemed with graphic accounts of every 
mutiny^ and the massacres of Cawnpore, Jhansi, 
Delhi, and Meerut are seared on the hearts of many 
in burning characters, 

I was very glad to hear from Mrs. Innes that 
many had escaped from Gwalior on Sunday, night. 
During the first ten minutes after the alarm bugle 
sounded, they had all crossed the nullah, which in 
some places was very shallow, though in others they 
were obliged to swim : they had then met at the 
Lushkur, where the Maharajah very kindly received 
them and, as I have mentioned, gave them a guard 
and carriages. They gave up for lost all those left 
behind. They accomplished their journey to Agra in 
about two days without much difficulty, excepting 
once, when they were nearly betrayed into an 
ambush at Dholepore ; this it was which gave rise to 
the fearful reports we had heard there. Those who 
thus escaped were the Meades, Murrays, Hennessys, 
Piersons, Mrs. Ferris, Mrs. Christison, Captain 
Longville Clarke, Mr. Smalley, Dr. Sheitz, Bri- 
gatlier Ramsay, Dr. Mackellar, and Captain Ry ves : 
the two last rode the whole way to Agra on horse- 
back. Lieutenant Piei'son, Captain Longville Clarke, 
Captain Ryves (who had escaped from Jhansi), and 
Dr. Mackellar, were the only officers who escaped, 
after having ridden down to the lines. They were 
in imminent danger of being fired at : Captain Long- 
ville Clarke was wounded, and Lieutenant Pierson 
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rejoined his wife, whom the sepoys actually brought 
to him, and carried some miles in a horse doth, slang 
between their muskets. It seems very strange that 
the sepoys should have treated him with such kind- 
ness, when he had only arrived about six weeks 
before the mutiny broke out : he was adjutant in 
the same regiment as poor Major Blake. 

Mrs. Hennessy lived in a large pucka-house, which, 
being not so liable to take fire, Mrs. Christison and 
her child took refuge in before the mutiny broke out. 
Mrs. FeiTis, wife of a commanding officer at one of 
the out-stations, and her children, were also staying 
with her. As soon as the alarm bugle sounded, Mi& 
Hennessy's son, a youth of about seventeen, urged 
them to fly : he helped them, and took care of theM 
ladies and children, and of his own little sister, and 
protected them all the way to the Lushkur. Mrs. 
Ferris and Mrs. Christison escaped without shoes or 
bonnets, as they were just going to bed. There were 
at that time six ladies and eight children at Gwalior, 
their husbands and fathers having left with their re- 
giments, with no one to protect them, or even to be 
responsible for their safety. Lieutenant and Mrii 
Procter stayed all night with Mrs. Gilbert at her 
caniest entreaty ; she could not ride, and her scr^-ants 
would not let licr have her carriage. Perhaps had 
Mr. Procter ridden off with his wife, as tliey had 
planned, he might have escaped ; but he would not 
leave an unprotected woman. 
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The Meades' house was on the banks of the nullah. 
Mrs. Murray, whose child had been buried that 
morning, had gone to her sister, so they were all 
together. They were just retiring to rest, I believe, 
when the alarm bugle sounded; they instantly 
snatched up their children, and with some servants, 
ran out and crossed the nullah, which was fortu- 
nately shallow there. * They hid in a small guard- 
house for some time, till their husbands joined them. 
The guard of their own house hid them, and even 
advised them to go to the Kajah's ; so they walked as 
fast as they could to his palace, where they found 
Major Macpherson and Mrs. Innes, who had driven 
from the Residency to the palace, in a great state 
of alarm about those left behind. Seeing the sepoys 
hunting about on the banks of the nullah, hearing 
the shouts and firing, and seeing the houses blazing, 
they thought all was over with those left behind. 
All those who escaped in this manner knew the 
surrounding country well, and some had been born 
at Gwalior. 

I still was very anxious to know the fate of poor 
Mrs. Stuart and Mrs. Hawkins; and at last heard 
that Mrs. Hawkins had arrived in Agra with her 
remaining three children and little Charlotte Stuart. 
She had seen her husband, her two children, Mrs. 
Stuart, and her child, and her nurse, a European, all 
killed ! She afterwards described to me the horrid 
scene. On Monday morning the sepoys rushed into 
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the hut where they were hiding, and fired at Capt 
Hawkins; the same bullet killed Mrs. Stuart, who 
Avas clinging to his arm ; they then killed the nurse, 
and it was supposed the infant was killed by falling 
with her. A blow with a tulwah killed Mrs. Stuart'd 
little boy, two years old, and Mrs. Hawkins's other 
child. It seems very wonderful why they spared 
Mrs. Hawkins's three remaining children ; for two of 
them were boys, and they had sworn to kill all the 
sahibs : poor little Kirke w^as only spared because 
they thought he was a girl. Mrs. Stuart's bearer 
remained faithful to Mrs. Hawkins, and hid her three 
children and Charlotte Stuart on the top of a hat 
^Irs. Hawkins was too weak to move, and the sepoys 
would not let her have any water ; at last she crept 
down to the nullah to get some water for her 
children, when one, more merciful than the rest 
g:ive her some. She also got a note conveyed hj 
some means to Colonel Filose, who lived in the Lusb- 
kur. He and his brother are descendants of the 
famous French officer who trained the Maliratta 
troops in former days ; and ever since a descendant 
of his has had the command of the Knjah'a foiceii 
Colonel Filose lived in a handsome house in the 
Lushkur, and was treated with great rcs})cct by the 
Itnjah. He sent a cart for Mrs. Hawkins and her 
children, to whom the sepoys at last gave some 
clothes, which she sadly needed, and let them go^ 
accompanied by the faithful bearer. 
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Captain Stuart lay all Sunday night in a hut, 
wounded, but not mortally. The faithful bearer 
attended to him and gave him some milk and water. 
In the morning he asked after his wife, and on hear- 
incr she was killed said he no longer cared to live. 
The sepoys then took him to the place where the 
elephants were kept, some distince off, and there shot 
him. Captain Stuart and his wife were both young ; 
but perhaps it was better they should die together. 
Poor Mrs. Hawkins was very ill for some time, and as 
soon as it was safe went up to her brother in the 
hills. I shall nevei* forget her patient endurance ; 
though sorely tried, she never murmured. 

Little Charlotte Stuart, who was about six years 
old, remained in the fort under the care of some kind 
friends ; but the poor little thing, from being the 
merriest child in Gwalior, became quite grave and 
melancholy. The beafrer never deserted her. One 
day, on meeting Mrs. Blake in the fort, she asked her 
if she had any pictures of Gwalior. 

There was one other woman killed at Gwalior ; I 
forget her name, but she was the widow of the con- 
ductor, who had something to do with the com- 
missariat at Gwalior : he had risen from the ranks, 
and had saved a great deal of money. He died a 
short time before the mutiny, and his wife buried his 
boxes of treasure, thinking they would be safe ; and 
on the sepoys demanding the treasure, she refused to 
show them where it was hid, whereupon they shot her. 
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Poor Mrs. Ferris, shortly after her arrival, heard 
of the death of her hu:»band. He was coming in to 
Gwalior from one of the out-stations, to join hi* 
wife, who had been sent there for safety, when he 
and a young officer who was with him were stopped 
and dragged out of their gharry* by the villagers, Ued 
to a tree and flogged. Major Ferris soon died ; bat 
the young officer survived the flogging : perhaps lui 
youth and good constitution sustained him ; at all 
events, he came into Agra and brought the report of 
Major Ferris's fate ; but he was ill for a long time 
after. I must now return to the events at the fort 

It was now feared that the Gwalior Contingent, 
which had all collected at Gwalior, on finding that 
Agra was not destroyed and all the Feringhees 
killed, as they had said, would join the Neemuch 
mutineers, who were collecting in our neighbourhood, 
and march on Agra ; but, strange to say, they did 
not, being too much occupied in plundering and 
quarrelling among themselves to care for further 
conquest. Had they marched on the fort, they 
would certainly have taken it, and the same tragedy 
might have happened as at Cawnpore ; for they were 
well disciplined, and had a heavy siege train. It 
was thought prudent to issue an order tliat all the 
women and children should go into the fort. At €nt 
the order was not peremptory ; but many who lived 
at a distance from the fort took advantage of it 

• GhaiT}', trarcUiiig carriage 
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The gentlemen were not included in this order, as 
they were to remain, and do what they could to 
protect the city; and many were enrolled in the 
militia commanded by Lieutenant Greathed. All 
the force we now had to depend upon, since dis- 
banding the native regiments, was the 3rd Europeans, 
about six hundred strong. Captain D*Oyley's field 
battery of six guns, and a corps of European volun- 
teer cavalry under Lieutenant Greathed, about two 
hundred in number. The stations at AUyghur had 
been held, since the mutiny there on the 19th of 
May, by a detachment of the Gwalior Contingent ; 
but when they heard of the mutiny at Gwalior, they 
would no longer remain faithful even in appearance, 
though they told their officers to escape. On the 
23rd of June the guard at the gaol mutinied, so that 
it had to be guarded by some of the 3rd Europeans, 
commanded inside by Dr. Walker, superintendent. 

Hearing there was a chance of a mail reacliingr 
Bombay, I wrote to my father and to my husband's 
father ; and I afterwards heard that mine were almost 
the only letters sent by that mail which reached Eng- 
land. They had unfortunately heard at home of the 
mutiny at Gwalior before the arrival of my letters. 

It was finally arranged that Dr. Mackellar should 
take Mrs. Innes and myself to the fort. We started 
about 5 o'clock p.m. of the 29th, and I took my last 
look of the house and garden where some of the most 
miserable days of my life had been passed — days 
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never to be forgotten I only saw it again is 

a mass of blackened ruins : one of the many proofs of 
the natives' bitter hatred for us. We had a very un- 
pleasant drive, having to pass through one of the 
crowded bazaars. The throng and noise was OTcr- 
whelming, the numbers being increased by the vil- 
lagers, who had flocked in ostensibly for safety, bat 
no doubt in anticipation of the events that soon fol* 
lowed, when they joined in plundering and sacking 
the cantonments. They had brought all their house- 
hold goods in hackeries * ; and the growling camek, 
bellowing bullocks, and barking pariah dogs seemed 
to be trying to outdo one another in noise. We had 
some distance to drive, as the fort was further from 
cantonments than the city, and the nearer we ap- 
proached it the denser became the crowd ; it was 
now increased by carriages full of ladies and children, 
on their way to the fort, by carts, hackeries, and 
camels loaded with boxes, tables, chairs, and bed- 
ding ; now and then ofHcers on horseback, galloping 
along with some order, or a native chief, or sowar, 
glittering w ith arms, and showing off their horsenian- 
bhip on prancing steeds, dashed through the crowd. 

The native population seemed to be in a state of 
great excitement, evidently enjoying our retreat ; but 
beneath this outward excitement of demeanour lurked 
deep and treacherous designs, only waiting an oppor- 
tunity to develop themselves. 



* Ilackcn', uativc cart drawn bj bullocks. 
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We descended a steep hill, and the fort then loomed 
upon us in all its massive strength, with its walls and 
battlements of dark red stone, and its formidable 
looking entrance guarded by some of the 3rd Eu- 
ropeans. We had not time then to estimate its 
merits and defects ; and though its massive walls and 
loopholes, from which frowned the cannon, and the 
gateway with its drawbridge spanning the wide and 
deep moat surrounding the fort, were assuring, still 
we could not help shuddering at the possibility of its 
being besieged. Indeed, had the enemy then attacked 
it, our small force would have been quite insuflScient 
to defend its immense extent of walls and ramparts in 
such an exposed position ; and there were afterwards 
found to be numerous underground passages, leading 
from the city immediately into the fort. We can 
now look back with thankfulness that we were not 
exposed to a siege. 

Here we had to walk, as carriages were not ad- 
mitted across the drawbridge; and it was very fu- 
tiguing to force our way through the crowd that 
now thronged the entrance. At last we entered the 
barbican, and passed through the large massive doors 
clamped with iron, the wicket of which was only 
open : we had to wait some time in the outer court 
till the first door was shut, as only one was allowed 
to be open at once. We walked up a steep in- 
clined plane, paved with rough stones, which was 
commanded by the walls and guns^ and by a guard- 
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house on each side the archway^ leading from the 
outer court ; we then passed through another gat^ 
way into the armoury square, filled with cannon and 
piles of ball and shell arranged on each side of the 
centre road. The crowd and pressure was so great 
here that I had only time for a passing glance ; but 
I now remembered where I was, for when I first saw 
the fort a mali * had run after me to give me a bean- 
tiful bouquet gathered from the palace garden* How 
we ever reached our quarters I know not ; for no one 
seemed to know where to go, and the ofiicers fron 
whom Dr. Mackellar asked the way were quite ai 
much in the dark as himself; however, by dint of 
struggling and pushing, we found the place appointed 
for the Gwalior refugees by the authorities : our lo- 
cality was the palace garden, afterwards denominated 
" Trafalgar Square," or " Block F." After passing 
through several small courts and alleys we entered a 
large square and ascended a flight of steps on to an 
extensive plateau, or terrace, whence we had a beau- 
tiful view of the Jumma flowing beneath the walls, and 
the country stretching far away, with the Taj gleam- 
ing softly and fairylike in the gathering darknesi; 
but I did not notice all this at the time, being utterij 
dazed and bewildered at quitting my quiet room 
for the confusion of a crowd of excited and alanned 
people. The first glance of our future dwelling-plaee 
was discouraging and disheartening in the extreme. 

* Mali, gardener. 
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Before proceeding with my narrative I will attempt 
to give some description of the fort, which may be 
interesting to some^ it having been the dwelling-place 
of many of their countrymen for six months. 

The Fort, which is called the key of Hindoostan, 
was taken, in 1803, by the English, under Lord Lake ; 
this and the victory of Laswarie put into our hands 
all Scindiah's possessions on this side the Chumbul. 
The fort yet bears marks of the siege, in the fractures 
of the marble and ornaments by the cannon shot. 

This fort was one of the few places which remained 
in our possession in that part of India. Agra first 
came into notice in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century : before that it was an inconsiderable village. 
It was chosen by the son of Belloli, in 1501, for his 
residence. Sultan Baber, in 1518, defeated the em- 
peror, and put an end to the dynasty of Lodi. 

Half a century later it was further enlarged by the 
Emperor Akbar the Great, who built an extensive 
palace and again changed its name to Akbaradad; 
he built an entirely new city on the right bank of 
the Jumna and was also the founder of the fort at 
Allahabad. Agra continued to be the seat of the 
Mogul government until the year 1647, when Delhi 
was declared the capital of the Emperor Shah Jehan ; 
from which time the decline of Agra may be dated. 

During his residence at Agra, Shah Jehan, son of 
Jehanguire, whom he succeeded in 1605, erected the 
Taj ]MahaL His reign was the epoch of the greatest 
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splendour and prosperity of the Mogul dynasty; 
though its territory was afterwards greatly extended 
by Aurunzebe, the magnificence of whose court was 
unequalled, even by the tales of oriental pomp. 
Shah Jehan's wife, Noor Jehan, was celebrated for 
her beauty and wit, and has been the fertile theme of 
many oriental poems and romances. 

Shah Jehan was overthrown by the united forces 
of Aurunzebe and Morad, who deposed and imprisoned 
him in 1658. Though imprisoned in the fort of Agn 
he was treated with great respect, and allowed an 
ample establishment. He died in 1666, in die 
seventy-fourth year of his age, and was buried in the 
Taj by the side of his wife.* Aurunzebe died in 1707, 
and was the Great Mogul of Hindoostan. 

It is no easy task to attempt a description of the 
Fort. It is situated so as to command the town 
and river, and covers an immense extent of ground. 
Within the walls is a strange mixture of buildings, 
some for pomp and others for defence. In former 
days it must have fully realised the most extravagant 
ideas of oriental luxury and splendour ; as itcontuned 
sumptuous palaces, lofty marble halls of audience, 
pavilions, towers and kiosks, terraces and balconiesi 
labyrinths of small grottoes, like cells and passages^ 
tyrconnels^t) ^nd subterranean passages. In more 

* Mumtaz l^giim ; chc is frequently mistaken for the beaotifol vifc 
of Jehan^znire, the Nuurmahal uf " Lalla Kuokh.** 
buried at Ijahore. 

t TjTconnels, nndcrground vaults. 
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modem times, barracks^ magazines^ storehouses, and 
hospitals were added, and every nook and corner 
crammed with people. The palace built by Akbar, 
entirely of marble, and the two large halls — the 
" Dewan-i-khas," or hall of nobles, the place where 
the durbars were held, and the '^Dewan-i-Amor," hall 
of audience —are all very splendid. These halls are 
raised above the terraces on which they stand, by a 
platform several feet high, which is surrounded by a 
low carved marble balustrade. Another hall is called 
the " Shish Mahal " or looking-glass palace. These 
halls, all of white marble, though falling into decay, 
retain much of their ancient grandeur. The walls, 
like those of the Taj, are of formed slabs of marble, 
profusely decorated with mosaics of precious stones. 
The natives pick out these stones — many of which 
are very valuable, and make chess-tables, boxes, trays, 
and ornaments of the marble, which they inlay with 
the gems ; such articles, as well as models of the Taj, 
are frequently bought by travellers. 

The Zendnd* is a very curious building of two 
stories; the upper one used for all common pur- 
poses, and the lower being divided into cool grottoes, 
where, in the hot weather, the houris used to retire 
to bathe, and whiled away the monotony by games 
of play : it is a strange medley of passages, stairs, 
and grottoes. Down a narrow passage there is a deep 
well, which you can quite imagine has been the death 

* Zenana, the ladies* i^Mutments. 
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place of many a fair and frail beauty ; the offender 
was dragged here, and hung from a beam which 
stretches above the deep dark gulf yawning to receive 
her dead body. This well is now nearly filled up; 
but formerly it was of great depth, and looked an 
awful depository of such dread secrets. The " Motee 
Musjid/' or pearl mosque, also within the walls 
of the fort, and next the armoury square, is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful specimenB of 
Moslem architecture. It is built entirely of a 
beautiful creamy white marble, said to be what wat 
left after building the Taj. Ascending a flight 
of steps of red sandstone, and passing through a 
vestibule richly decorated with carving, mosaic, 
and cupolas, you enter a large court paved with 
slabs of marble ; in the centre is a large tank, and 
the court is surrounded by a row of cloisters, or 
cells, formerly inhabited by priests and devotees^ 
and now by invalid officers. The Mosque itsdf 
is open to the court, and consists of three usles of 
arches supported on massive pillars. The poliih 
of the marble is so fine, that it glistens like a mirror. 
Like other Mahomedan buildings, the Motee Mw- 
jid is raised on a chabudra*, and ascended by two 
or three low steps. This place was used as a 
hospital during our occupation of the fort. Near 
the Dcwan-i-khas there was a beautiful garden laid 
out, much like that of the Taj ; but shortly after 

* Chabndra, terrace, plateaa. 
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our arrival It was rooted up, being considered 
unhealthy, on account of its dense foliage and trees 
absorbing the damp; and it was only inhabited by 
cows, goats, fowls, and a young donkey. Around 
three sides of this garden was a row of small apart- 
ments, thought to. have been occupied formerly by 
the king's ministers and vakeels. These rooms 
were allotted to the Agra civilians. 

Our quarters, which were much less comfortable, 
were near the Dewan-i-Am : that, I think, was 
the name of the large marble hall, the court of 
which was entered, as I have said, by a gateway 
closed by handsome bronzed doors. Round this 
court ran a wide balcony or gallery twelve feet wide, 
the roof supported on arches ; and from this balcony 
projected a narrow stone walk, guarded by a low 
parapet. This gallery, in former days, was occupied 
by the king's servants ; and the remains of rings 
are now visible, from which they used to hang 
purdahs or thick curtains, to divide the verandah 
into compartments: our "dens," or ** kennels," as 
the officers used to call them, because they reminded 
them of their former quarters at Addiscombe and 
Sandhurst, only they were not so large and com- 
fortable. We divided them by jamp-screens, made of 
grass and bamboo poles that grow in the jungle to 
the height of six or eight feet ; it is silky, but strong 
and flexible, and the natives use it for thatch and to 
divide their huts. 
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The officers who had the allotting of the quartera 
(a task that was no sinecure) had appointed to us 
each one arch^ which we divided as I have before 
described. The temporary partitions of grass were 
80 thin, you could hear every word uttered in the 
next division ; and in the morning interchanges of 
inquiries took place, and it was amusing to hear the 
conspirator-like whispers people used to converse m 
when they did not wish to be overheard. 

But to return to our first night. Dr. Mackellar 
was soon obliged to leave us, as he had hospital 
duty to perform, so we were left alone : only Mrs^ 
Meade, Mrs. Murray and their children, Mrs. Proctor, 
Mrs. Innes, and myself, occupied our square; the 
rest had not come. The fort being so large, we 
were quite separated from the crowd of people that 
had come in that day ; though afterwards the verandah 
below us was occupied by half-castes. We vainly 
tried to put things in order ; for our few articles of 
furniture lay scattered about in hopeless confusioD. 
It was growing darker, the poor children were 
hungry and tired, and their laments and the ofli- 
ciousncss of our native servants added to our troubles: 
the servants, though ostcntatioudy attentive, seemed 
to enjoy our perplexity and bewilderment; but they 
at last got us some tea. After taking it, we found 
it quite hopeless to attempt putting our *^ dens ** in 
order, so wc had our beds put outside on the project- 
ing stone walk, which was about four feet wide. 
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The children were then put to sleep, and we set 
out to explore some part of our future dwelling- 
place. First we walked on the large terrace near 
our quarters, and fronting the Diwan-i-Am ; it is 
raised from the terrace on a chabudra, and we 
ascended into it by two or three steps. It consisted 
of a large outer hall, separated from an inner one 
by arches ; and from the outer hall, which was open 
on two sides, we had a beautiful view of the river 
and Taj ; the full radiance of the moon making the 
river shine like silver, and giving a look of unearthly 
whiteness to the Taj. The silence was so intense 
that the only sounds we heard were the rippling of 
the water and the hooting of the owls. We passed 
through the inner marble hall, ascending some more 
steps on to a still higher but smaller terrace, whence 
we had a bird's-eye view of all the buildings of the 
fort and of the palace garden near us, which was 
not then occupied. Here was a beautiful kiosk*, 
octagonal in shape, the walls of fretted marble, 
and the circular roof of copper gilt. This kiosk, 
which was formerly used by the emperors as a 
summer-house, we afterwards called " The Tower." 
The dead stillness made us feel like intruders in 
these ancient halls and terraces, which seemed fitted 
only for the habitation of the shades of their former 
kings. After wandering about some time, we re- 

* Kiosk, a pavilion open on all sidea. 
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turned to our own balcony, where our servniti^ 
rolled in their white chuddahs*, lay about aaleep. 

The next day all my friends went to pass their daj 
in cantonments, so I had a dreary day alone ; vA 
haying no books I occupied myself in watching tbe 
people coming to take possession of their allotted 
^^ quarters." The noise and confusion was deafening; 
coolies running backwards and forwards with fnrni- 
ture, boxes, &c., bringing large supplies of wood and 
other useful things, removing old things from their 
places to make room for the future occupants^ and 
piling things on the roof of our balcony, which sui^ 
rounded the court-yard on three sides. Some were 
making the jamps, and all were screaming and shoot- 
ing without intermission; for a native thinks no 
work can be done without a great amount of gesticu- 
lation and shouting. At last came a lull in the stonn, 
when they were all occupied in eating or sleeping; 
but this silence, after the terrible noise^ only lasted 
for an hour. 

I overheard the natives in the next compartment 
to mine talking of the Gwalior mutiny ; one of the 
servants who had come in from Gwalior was giving 
his companions a detailed account of all that had 
happened on that fatal day : how this *^ sahib wai 
killed " and where another was shot. It was faai^ 
rowing to my feelings to hear all this, for I now 
knew quite enough of Hindoostanec to understand 

* Chuddab, large veil ; iheet. 
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what they paid, and I distinctly heard them go over 
the whole account with minute exactness^ gloating 
and dilating on the horrible facts^ and then laughing 
with savage glee over the number that had been 
killed : I heard them repeatedly speak of the " padre 
eahib " — my dear husband. Strange to say they 
had actually placed a guard over the cemetery on 
that night (the 14th) to prevent the graves being 
desecrated^ for fear the spirits should haunt them ; 
but afterwards they grew more hardy and reckless, 
and it is said they frequently opened the graves. I 
believe they opened the grave of one of the former 
lieutenant-governors of the north-west provinces; 
and that is the reason why, when Mr. Colvin died, 
he was buried within the fort walls. 

Shortly after our occupation of the fort it was 
divided into " blocks ; " our quarters, as I have before 
said, were in " block F," and each compartment was 
numbered : thus letters were directed to Captain 

M Block F, No. 3, or whatever letter and 

number it might be. On every gateway, arch, and 
. conspicuous place, were painted large stars, as land- 
marks ; so that with a little questioning you could 
find your way all over the fort : for so large was it 
and provided with such a heterogeneous mixture of 
passages, buildings, gateways, and arches, that I have 
heard people say it was impossible to find your way 
through it without a clue. After we had been settled 
there, and had learnt to look on it as our home for 
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some time to come^ everything was arranged. A stiff 
of sweepers to keep the interior clean were pud by 
the authorities, and bheesties*, coolies, and otbemtd- 
lites necessary for order and comfort, were hired; 
butchers, bakers, dhobies, and others carried on their 
trades within the fort ; walls were built and othen 
thrown down ; gardens were laid out, and all the 
daily offices of life were attended to and thought of; 
nor was death forgotten, for even coffins were made. 
The fort was divided as follows : — The Agii 
civilians occupied comparatively comfortable quarten 
in the palace gardens; the large marble hall then 
being employed by the head civilians as a ''cnt- 
chery," f and on Sundays for service : one oflBceri 
marriage even was celebrated in it. The oflBoen 
and their families lived in tents, pitched on a Luge 
green opposite the Delhi Gate, and near the Motae 
Musjid. Here also was a row of small tiled hoiuei^ 
formerly the officers' quarters when the fort wai 
garrisoned, and now occupied by some of the heed 
military officers. Colonel Grassford, Colonel Fnwer, 
and others, with their families. There were also soon 
other houses, in one of which Lady Outram lived, and 
the rest were inhabited by officers and their wivefc 
The place where formerly the gun-carriagea iti 
stood was occupied by the nuns, and their large scbooi; 
they turned one large room or storchou^ into a 

• Bhcestics, wntcr-corricrs. 

f Cutcher)', busincBs-roum ; civil oflke. 
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chapel, and fitted it up marvellously well with cruci- 
fixes, altars, and candlesticks. The Koman Catholic 
archbishop and his ecclesiastical staff lived in some large 
tents on the green, near the officers. The chaplains, 
Mr. Hind and Mr. Murray, had comfortable quarters, 
and Mr. French and the other missionaries lived in 
the palace garden. The unmarried soldiers lived in 
one set of barracks, and the married with their 
families occupied another set. The latter were 
much more comfortably off than we were, and had 
brought in some of their furniture ; indeed some of 
the married soldiers' quarters were really very snug. 
The places where the shopkeepers and merchants 
liTed were very wretched. On the archways and 
tops of buildings they made small thatched huts, of 
the same grass our jamps were made of. But it 
would be a waste of words to describe all the extra- 
ordinary places people inhabited : sufficient to say» 
every av^able place was crammed, either with sheds 
of chopperwork *, or rude sorts of shanties, huts, 
and tents.; and the casemates and barracks were all 
crowded with occupants, almost as closely packed as 
bees in a hive. The confusion of tongues was such 
as to give one some idea of the confusion at the 
Tower of Babel. The half-castes, or " Kala-Ferin- 
ghis," as the natives call them, who are uncharitably 
said to have the vices of both different races, and the 
virtues of neither, were in immense swarms, and had to 
accommodate themselves anywhere. A large number 

* Chopperwork, thatching. 
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of them lived in our ** square," just beneath our 
balcony : the rest lived in holes, tyrconnels, or oo 
the tops of the buildings all over the fort Poor 
creatures I they must have had a miserable time of 
it; for their habitations were very wretched. Ike 
census of all the persons in the fort, which was 
taken on the 26th of July, amounted to no less tfau 
5845; of which 1989 were Europeans, consisting of 
1065 men and 924 women and children : the whok 
of the rest being natives and half-castes. 

The walls of the fort are three-quarters of a mile ii 
circumference, and it was victualled for a six montbT 
siege ; but I am very glad we were never obliged to 
depend on the fort for defence against a heavygoiege- 
train, or on the supplies of the commissariat officen; 
for in either case we should have been very ill off. llie 
defences of the fort were, however, much strength- 
ened : sixty guns of heavy calibre were moanted 
on the bastions, mortars were placed in position, and 
the powder magazines were secured from accidentil 
explosion. The external defences also were modi 
improved by levelling some houses near; and pre- 
parations were completed for blowing up the saperb 
Jumna Musjid, if needful : for if we had been attackedp 
the enemy might have occupied it, and so have oo» 
manded the interior of the fort. 

There were several large archways or Vestibnlef 
within the fort, besides those for egress and ingmfc 
Two of these were in the armoury square ; that it 
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the top of the inclihed plane^ being used as a shop by 
one or two of the Agra shop people^ who had saved a 
few of their wares: inside^ you ascended into a 
gallery up a narrow flight of steps, where was 
arranged, on hastily put up shelves, bottles of wine 
and beer^ canisters of preserved meat, biscuits, and a 
few drugs, and some stationery. The gallery on .the 
opposite side of the vestibule was occupied by the 
owners, who had made it into a comfortable little 
sitting-room ; and beneath the galleries were piles of 
boxes and goods. The vestibule at the opposite end 
of the armoury square was used as the "d&k" 
office, or post-office; and before it in the morning 
and ei^ening, were generally seen one or two maU- 
carts and shigrams.* 

Now to describe " block F." Our quarters, as I 
have before mentioned^ were on a piazza, supported 
on pillars, and we not only had to divide it, but to 
screw the front with ** jamps,'* so as to form small 
rooms. The floor was of "kunka,"t and the door- 
ways were closed by chicks $, or screens made of 
thin split reeds, which admitted light and air; but as 
the "jamps" did not reach to the roof, which was 
formed of massive blocks of sandstone, the partitions 
had the appearance of a long range of stalls. Our 
quarters were characterised " stables above, and pig- 
sties below; " the half-castes being beneath us. 

* Sbigram, travelling carriage used in Bombay. 

t Kunka, beaten earth. % Chiek, screen. 
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Our furniture consisted of two narrow soldiered 
cribs, with very hard mattresses and but scanty bed- 
clothes^ a small camp table^ two or three chairs, and 
boxes to contain our stores and meagre wardrobe; 
and in one corner were the cooking vessels, tad 
earthen pots for water. Our toilette apparatus ooi- 
sisted of a small " chillumchie," * and a cracked look- 
ing-glass. A lamp^ a few cups and saucers, plaleift 
knives and forks, completed the niinage, Dk 
^^den" and its furniture I shared with Mrs. Inna; 
and it is a sample of all the others. 

In these ^^ dens " we performed all the nrrriraij 
acts of life: cooking and eating, dressing and o^ 
dressing, sleeping and sitting up; but occasionally «c 
went into the marble hall, where we sometiiMi 
carried our ^^ rezais " f and lay down, as the braeM 
from the river made it cooler than our heated vd 
crowded quarters. Many of the gentlemen and fom 
of the ladies also, had their *^ charpoys ** carried iiH 
the marble hall, and passed the night there, fortk 
sake of the coolness; indeed some of the Agra peofik 
who were richer in furniture than we, took all tkir 
meals there. One almost wondered that the ghorii 
of the ancient moguls and sultanas did not fM 
from their graves in horror and amazement at tk 
desecration of all their sacred temples and beantiU 
halls and palaces, which were defiled by beiif 
turned into cooking and sleeping places by Ai 

* Chillamchic, brass boson. f Resais, quilted 
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** carsed Kaffir: " indeed, no pen can adequately de- 
scribe the metamorphosis. 

I must now recur to the evening of the second day 
in the fort, when all my friends returned, bringing 
fresh and alarming reports: not only was the Gwalior 
Contingent expected, but the Neemuch mutineers 
were close to Agra. An order was now issued that 
every man capable of bearing arms, was to be armed 
and take part* in garrison duty. Of course this was 
not very cheering, for at Gwalior alone there were 
four regiments, besides two batteries, and guns of 
heavy calibre. I cannot well remember what passed 
the first week we were in the fort, such was the 
bustle and confusion of people daily arriving, who 
had not before thought it necessary to come into the 
fort; some having the barracks to sleep in, while 
others had houses near the fort. The authorities 
had given orders that no one was to bring in more 
than one box each, and a few articles of furniture ; 
this order was not literally obeyed in every case, it 
being thought a very severe one; and many con- 
tinued to smuggle in, not only a fair quantity of 
necessaries, but luxuries in the shape of champagne, 
plate, &c It must have been very trying to leave 
beautiful houses, filled with books, pictures, plate, 
and other valuables, the collection of years, to the 
mercy of **budmashes,"* and released prisoners, espe- 
cially as the necessity was not apparently urgent. 

* Badmasbcs, rascals. 
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The destruction of property was very great; all the 
houses^ both of the military and civil lines, were 
burnt^ and even the barracks, which were quite new 
(the soldiers had never even occupied them); the 
handsome Boman Catholic cathedral, and our 
churches and colleges shared the same fate. It wu 
afterwards said, that the cantonments ought not to 
have been abandoned ; and certainly had a little moie 
foresight been used, much property might have beea 
stowed in the tyrconnels, which were very extensive; 
this was the opinion of many of the Agra people, who 
had lost upwards of 4000^1 or 5000/. worth of pro- 
perty, including furniture brought expressly firom 
England at a great expense. 

On the evening of the 4th of July, the Kotak 
Contingent mutinied, 700 strong. It was thought to 
be staunch; and their officers had declared them 
quite safe, notwithstanding the many proofs they had 
had of the base treachery of the sepoys. This Con- 
tingent had been brought into the vicinity of Ag^^ 
where it was encamped between the barracks and 
the lieutenant-governor's house ; and a detachment of 
them had been sent to replace the European guard 
of the gaol, which contained more than 3000 prisonen 
of the worst character. Cannon had been planted 
before the doors of the goal to fire upon the prisonen 
should they escape in case of a rising ; but all these 
well planned schemes were frustrated by the unex- 
pected mutiny of the Kotah Contingent. A de* 
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tachment of 350 foot and two guns had been ordered 
out, to form an advance guard to repel the body of 
insurgents ; but on the approach of the other rebels, 
they mutinied, as perhaps they had intended, and 
attempted to shoot their oflScers, but only succeeded 
in killing their sergeant-major. They then quietly 
inarched out of Agra, and joined the other mutineers, 
but left their guns. Directly after this mutiny, a 
peremptory order was issued for every woman and 
child to go into the fort, and a portion of the 3rd 
Europeans was appointed to protect it ; the rest of 
the 3rd, and the militia, remained in cantonments. 

Early on Sunday morning Dr. Christison came 
into the fort, much to the relief and joy of his wife, 
who had not seen him since he left Gwalior with his 
regiment on the 14th of May; during which time 
ehe had heard frightful reports of the regiment 
mutinying and killing Dr. Christison, Captain Alex- 
ander, and Lieutenant Cockbum. These reports after- 
wards proveil untrue: Dr. Christison^ with several 
other oiEcers, had escaped from some out-stations on 
Saturday evening ; but they could not then get into 
the fort, on account of the uproar and confusion 
attending the mutiny of the Kotah rebels. 

The same morning (the 5th of July), Brigadier 
Polwhele gave orders that the troops commanded by 
Colonel Riddel and himself, and consisting of 650 of 
the 3rd Europeans, one battery, commanded by 
Captain D'Oyley, and 200 of the volunteer European 
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cavalry^ commanded by Lieutenant Greathed, should 
march out of cantonments at 11 o'clock A. M. towards 
the village of Shahgunge, beyond Government Hoiue, 
three miles from cantonments^ and four from the 
fort 

The enemy, consisting of 7000 infantrY^ 1500 
cavalry, and 8 guns of heavy calibre^ were encamped 
on a large plain near the village of Sussia, on the 
road to Futteypore Sicri, the fourth mileetODe 
from Agra. When our troops entered the large 
sandy plain which lies to the right of the road, the 
line of battle was formed, and the enemy were seen 
in strong position behind the village of Shahgange, 
their guns flanking the village, and the cavalry flank- 
ing the guns. Our force now formed into line, witli 
three guns on each flank; those on the right com- 
manded by Captain D'Oyley, and those on the left 
by Captain Pearson of the artillery of the Gwalior 
Contingent ; the infantry being in the middle, and 
the mounted militia somewhat in the rear. TVTien 
about 600 yards from the village, the enemy opened 
fire on our right battery; which was responded to 
with such good effect, that after two rounds from 
each gun, the enemy were seen retreating in great 
numbers. The 3rd Europeans got the order to lie 
down, the guns were unlimbered, and then the flght 
commenced in earnest. It was evident that our guni 
took no effect on the high mud walls of the village, 
which siege guns could alone touch; the consequenee 
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was that the enemy became emboldened, their cavalry 
in great numbers harassed our right, and the skir- 
mishing of their infantry gave us great annoyance 
with their rifle firing, which we, from want of ca- 
valry, were powerless to repel. After a while, the 
3rd Europeans got the order to advance, which they 
did gallantly, under a heavy fire. A rifle company 
of the mutinied 72nd did great execution on our 
force. The village was stormed and taken; but 
another tumbril blowing up, we had only four guns 
serviceable, and no ammunition for the artillery. 
Poor Captain D'Oyley now received his mortal 
wound ; but still continued to give orders supported 
on a gun-carriage. Want of cavalry prevented our 
following up the victory ; we had carried the village, 
driven the enemy from their position, but for want 
of ammunition and cavalry were obliged to retreat. 
Immediately that the rebels perceived that their 
artillery was not answered, they knew there was 
something wrong with us ; they therefore advanced 
upon their former position with their guns, and pur* 
sued us the whole way to Agra; firing round shot 
at us, and harassing us with their cavalry. The 
Civil Line's infantry militia, met our troops coming 
in, and formed across the road a rear-guard ; main- 
taining this position till the whole force reached the 
fort at 6 p. M., having been actively engaged for full 
three hours. 

The total killed, including those who afterwards 
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died, was 49; wounded^ 91 : of the officera. Captain 
D^Ojley was mortally wounded, and Liieutenant 
Lambe afterwards died of his wound& The oflSoen 
wounded not mortally were Major Thomas, who 
afterwards died. Lieutenants Pond and Fellows, and 
five of the Civil Line's infantry militia. Of the an- 
attached officers six were wounded : Captain Alei« 
ander, of the Gwalior Contingent Cavalry, wu 
wounded in the wrist by a spent-ball, and Lieutenant 
Cockbum, of the same regiment, had a hoise killed 
under him by a round shot, and the ooncusaion of the 
air was so great that it severely injured the sinews 
of his leg. The result was a total of 141 killed and 
wounded out of a force of about 800. 

Poor Captain D^Oyley's death was a great loes^ fcr 
he was a most gallant officer. An officer afterward* 
told me that when he fell, overcome by pain, be sud, 
^^ Ah I they have done for me now : put a stone over 
my grave, and say I died at my guns.** On being 
asked if he would like to be moved to a place of 
greater safety, he said it would be of no use, as he 
felt he was mortally wounded : but he tolil them to 
try what they could do for the other poor fellowa I 
believe he lived till the next day. 

Another instance of bravery deserves notiee: 
Young Hennessey, whom I have before mentioned 
as behaving so coolly in the mutiny at Gwalior, and 
who had never received any military education, or 
liad been beyond Gwalior, except to a school in tlie 
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hills, went out with his father into the battle, by his 
own wish; and his gallant and plucky conduct re- 
ceived universal admiration. Only a soldier who has 
been in action can thoroughly appreciate his conduct, 
as every one who was in the fight, even those who 
had been through the Punjab and Seik campaigns, 
8iud it was a very severe one; the shrapnell shell, 
round-shot, and grape flew about like hail. Young 
Hennessey gave us a most enthusiastic account of 
this his first battle, and the number of pandies he had 
killed and wounded. Some months afterwards he 
was severely wounded in his sword-arm, in an en- 
gagement near Allyghur, and he has lately received 
a commbsion in H.M.'s 24th Foot. 

All within the fort were for some hours in a state 
of anxiety and doubt as to our own fate and that 
of those gone out against such fearful odds; and 
our suspense was painfully increased by hearing the 
firing: and boomincr of the cannon for three hours. 
The distress and anxiety of the poor wives of those in 
action was dreadful to witness ; the chance of their 
ever seeing their husbands again seemed small, as we 
could not help fearing that many lives would be lost. 

I was too ill to go out of my ** den," having taken 
a dose of opium ; but some of the ladies went to the 
flag-staff on the Delhi Grate, which being very high, 
commanded an extensive view, and plainly saw our 
force retreating, pursued by the enemy's cavalry. The 
confusion and distress that ensued on our troops 
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rushing in was terrible. The servants instantly 
commenced running away to join in sacking the 
cantonments, crying ^^ Sahib logue ke rajh hogiuer ! " 
(The English rule is over!). All the killed and 
wounded were brought in in dhoolies*; and some of 
the officers told us they never beheld such a heart- 
rending scene as that near the gate, where the poor 
wives were waiting, asking the fate of their husbands^ 
many of whom they met dead or mortally wounded. 
One poor woman, who had been waiting a long tine 
for tidings of her husband, at last lifted up die 
curtain of a ^^ dhoolie," and saw his dead body. She 
had only been married to him the day the womcB 
were ordered into the fort ; so immediately after the 
ceremony they had parted. She was a very niee 
youngwoman, who had only lately come from England 
with an officer's family; her husband was a young 
sergeant in the 3rd Europeans, and much respected: 
I had known her before in Calcutta, and frequently 
saw her afterwards ; but she was then sadly altered. 
No sooner were our troops within the walla of the 
fort, than the budmashes released the priaonen, and 
they, together with the " sowars," set to work to 
destroy and burn the cantonments. Poor Mr. Hob- 
bard, whose brother we had met at Benares, wa* 
killed that night : he had very raslily gone out of the 
fort to sec after his college. IMajor Jacob, who had 
formerly commanded the Maharajah of Gwalior'* 

* DlioolicSi litters with cartaint. 
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troops^ and more than thirty native Christians were 
also killed. 

All the non-combatant Europeans were safe in the 
fort by 7 o'clock ; some had absolutely not come in 
till after the battle. The uproar in the city baffles 
description. The sky was lighted up for miles round 
by the blazing of the houses^ and the natives were 
rushing about ^^ drunk with enthusiasm, drunk with 
bhang," setting fire to, looting, and destroying every- 
thing, and firing at and killing all the poor creatures 
who professed Christianity. Every one in the fort was 
in a state of excitement, for we did not know what 
might happen; and people were running about to 
look at the burning cantonments from different parts 
of the fort. 

The Agra people must have felt very much enraged 
vhile thus quietly looking on at the wanton destruction 
of their houses and property : a good deal of furniture 
was thrown into the river, but the natives carried 
away a great quantity, which they hid in the neigh- 
bouring villages, where it was afterwards discovered 
by our troops in a ruined condition ; and for days 
afterwards we had the aggravation of seeing chairs and 
tables floating down the river, or sticking in the sand- 
banks. The soldiers fired at every black face that 
showed itself within range ; and they even threw two 
shells (by way of bravado, I suppose, as they did no 
harm) into the midst of the chaos. 

The enemy never came into Agra, though they 
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Avere expected : in fact^ many thought it was they 
who were plundering the cantonments; but thdr 
forces hovered in our neighbourhood for some time, 
keeping us in a state of alarm and apprehennon, and 
eventually left for Delhi, vid Muttra, 

I hardly remember anything of the week following 
the battle, every one was in such a state of excite- 
ment. The heat was frightful, and in consequenee 
of our servants' desertion, we had to do everything 
for ourselves : this was particularly trying to lu, M 
the climate tends to enervate people, and make them 
less active and energetic ; and the hosts of senrants 
every one keeps, render people dependent on theok 
A lady's life in India, however, though very luxurious, 
is not so useless and frivolous as some imagine. We 
had to cook, wash our clothes, and dean out our 
" dens," and those who had children had the double 
task of attending to them and keeping them inaide 
the ^^ dens," as it was dangerous to let them be oat- 
side on the stone walk alone, the parapet was so low: 
little Archie Murray did fall over into the court 
below, a distance of twelve or fourteen feet, hot 
happily escaped uninjured. 

We had little food this week; dh&l* and rioe, 
neither of which were very good, composed our fare; 
and if we had been besieged, that was all the food we 
bhould have had to depend on. However, it was 
said we had enough of both to last a ten montht' 

* Dhal, pulse : maih of peas. 
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siege. Our rations were served out to us by the com- 
missariat officers ; but often we had great difficulty in 
getting them, and when we did, the difficulty of 
cooking them almost took away our appetites : parti- 
cularly when we had the disgusting process to go 
through of washing the dishes. The dhd.1 and rice 
looked a very uninviting mixture; something like 
a peasepudding, only not so good* Some people 
like it; but I suppose that must be when it is 
better cooked, and eaten under more favourable cir- 
cumstances ; as it was, I could not bear it, and lived 
on chupaties (cakes made of flour and water — the 
staff of life to the Hindoos). I never enjoyed any- 
thing in the way of eating so much in my life as a 
chupatty cooked by our brigadier, and eaten after 
fasting nearly all day. The want of water was a 
great trouble to us, as it is such a necessary in 
India, for bathing and wetting the tatties with, 
as well as for drinking. What we had was not 
good, as it was draw€ from a well inside the fort ; 
the officers brought it for us in buckets. No 
one but bodies of armed men now dared leave the 
fort ; and even they ran great risks, and were shot 
at; but afterwards we managed to get water from 
the wells outside, when things were more settled, 
and a staff of bheesties was kept. The want of beer, 
too, which is so necessary, on account of the exhaus- 
tion caused by the climate, was a great privation to us. 
Afterwards, however, the commissariat officers allowed 
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the officers and others to purchase some of the 
soldiers' beer, but we had great difficulty to prevent 
it going sour after it was tapped, as it was not at 
all good: some of mj friends used to put nustns^ 
sugar, and herbs, into the barrels, which were kept 
in the inner marble halL Such difficulties as theee, 
however, I believe the Agra people did not go 
through, as many had brought in their own supplies; 
but as I did not go beyond our own quarters for the 
£rst two months, I cannot say much of the others. 

The officers sometimes made parties to go into the 
city and loot*; but so great was the devastation^ thit 
they never brought us back anything, except a fev 
cups and saucers and a coffee-pot. They told ns it 
was the most wretched and forlorn sight they had ever 
seen ; nothing but the charred walls of houses, with 
furniture^ books, and pictures, utterly destroyed, 
lying about the streets. 

The weather now began to be very unhealthy: 
July being the worst month -fur the rains. It ii 
difficult to describe the effect the atmosphere has oa 
you at that time ; the damp and stifling sensation of 
the air is dreadfully oppressive. Cholera also b^aa 
slightly to show itself: it kills so rapidly in India, 
that many die in a few hours ; I have been told of 
people taking tiffin together, and of one of them 
being buried next day at gun-fire. It is a strange 
but accredited fact that, in India, if a person in a 

* Loot, to plander. 
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dying state lives over gun-fire at sunrise he will 
linger till gun-fire at sunset. The first case of cholera 
in the fort was that of an officer* On Sunday, the 
12th of July, Captain Burlton, of the Gwalior 
Contingent, was talking to us just after morning 
service, discussing the sad events of the last few 
weeks, the hard life we were leading, and the extra 
duty he had to perform, and hoping his wife was 
safe, as he had not heard from her for some time. 
(She afterwards escaped from Goonah with the rest 
of the fugitives.) After talking for some time, he 
said, '^ I must try and get a little sleep ; I feel so 
worn out with last night's work." As he was wet 
through, one lady told him he ought to change his 
clothes, and he replied, " I would, if I had any to 
change." In the afternoon we heard that he was ill, 
and later that he was seized with cholera. Several 
doctors did all they could to save him, and as his 
quarters were very damp (just beneath the marble 
hall), they tried to carry him up a narrow flight of 
steps, but found it impossible. He died shortly after 
midnight, and was buried the following evening at 
gun-fire. 

About this time we had violent thunderstorms, 
which generally come on after midnight, or early in 
the morning ; they occurred every night for more 
than a week. They commenced with terrific peals of 
thunder and vivid flashes of lightning, lighting up 
for an instant the white marble hall, and brilliantly 
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flashing on the river and opposite bank, with • 
weird and ghost-like effect : then all was black dark- 
ness again, and you heard nothing but the mshing 
torrents of rain, and the peculiar whirring, dromiig 
sound which always accompanies a tropical storm. 

After a time, some of the servants began to return, 
and it was now found necessary to give each native 
a ^^ pass/' without which they could not be admitted 
into the fort These passes were cards with the 
bearer's description, name, and occupation written on 
them. We had very few clothes, and these weie 
diminished, as often the dhobies would not bring 
them back after washing them, but would say the? 
had been stolen. The manners of the servants were 
most insolent and contemptuous ; they oflen said oar 
'^ rajh " was over, and considered us doomed ; fuUj 
expecting that when their brethren had defeated u 
at Delhi, which they never doubted would be tbe 
case, they would march to Agra and cut us all to 
pieces with little trouble. Formerly they used to 
address us as " your excellency, protector of die 
poor," and say, ** Will it please your highness to lei 
your slave do such a thing? " and use such hyperboUcil 
expressions, but now they dropped even the customary 
" Sahib " and ** Mem sahib,** and often addressed w 
as " Tum "* instead of, as formerly, '' Ap.**t «' Turn* 
in Ilindoostanec is considered as familiar as "ts* 
in French. They would also often lie down ia 
* Tun), thou. f Ap, your honour. 
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our rooms, and when we spoke to them^ did not get 
up. The '^ budmashes" used to sing scurrilous songs 
under the walls, and draw pictures on them of 
the "Feringhis** being blown up, with their legs 
and heads flying into the air; they also stuck up 
placards, saying on such a day we should all be mas- 
sacred or poisoned. One baker was really hanged for 
planning a scheme for poisoning all the bread ; and it 
was feared they might poison the wells. It is said they 
dug up the dead bodies and exposed them in the 
churches before the Communion Tables, and then 
burnt them; and in the Roman Catholic cathedral 
they tore from the walls the pictures of our Saviour, 
cut holes in them, and thrusting their prophet's green 
flag through, paraded them about the streets : they 
also mounted the pulpits in our churches, and preached 
the extermination of the Feringhis ; saying we were 
the '^Mashriks"* of the Koran. 

Humours of a depressing nature from Delhi, news 
of fresh mutinies, and massacres of men, women, and 
children, daily poured in ; and the tidings from Eng- 
land were that, instead of sending out troops ^^ over- 
land" instantly, the parliament and ministers were 
disputing and squabbling among themselves over the 
Causes of the mutiny, and weighing the comparative 
merits of greased cartridges and cow's fat, forgetting 
the fearful loss of life going on in the meantime. At 
Delhi alone, since the 8th of June, 100 officers had 

* Mashriks, heretics. 
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been lost^ and more than 1000 men. We need to drop 
the English papers in despair, when we saw the irooips 
were coming round by the Cape, and our hearts sank 
at the thought of how long it would be before help 
could come to us. I will only mention one instance 
of the length of time before help from England cooU 
be of use : the 7th Fusiliers, which left England 
early in June, did not reach Kurrachee till De« 
cember, and were just coming up the country whn 
I was leavincr in March. 

The Gwalior mutineers were stall at Gwalior, their 
numbers increased by the Indore and Mhow troopi^ 
reckoned at nearly 5000 infantry and 900 cavalry, 
with thirty guns. 

Scindiah kept them quiet, first with one false pro- 
mise and then another ; but we fully expected, when 
they were tired of this game, they would all march to 
attack us. Our conduct must have seemed strangely 
apathetic to the natives at this time, to be thus a|h 



parcntly yielding up to them the country which had 
cost us so mucli to gain; and our servants would 
constantly ask us whether troops were realty ccNning 
from England ? and when we replied by giving an 
account of the ample reinforcements on their way, 
they would smile incredulously and say, "why did 
wc not take Delhi? and why did we allow the can- 
tonments to be destroyed at Agra?*' These and 
hundreds of like questions thoy would ask, and onr 
replies seemed to them idle tales. The natives have 
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no regard for truth ; they seem to take an absolute 
pleasure in lying : I have frequently seen them shed 
tears over a pathetic tale that they were making up 
to us as they went along. On our asking questions, 
they would often tell us things that could never have 
happened, and when we charged them with it, they 
would say, "You asked me: what could I say?" 
This was the more trying, as we often wished to find 
out what had happened at Gwalior, and to know 
particulars of those who had been killed. 

On Sunday the 20th of July, we received intelligence 
of the hideous massacre at Cawnpore. We had previ- 
ously heard some bazaar rumours, but did not believe 
them. I shall never forget the effect this awful news 
had on us. We were gathered in the marble hall 
after service, when we first heard it. We could only 
think with silent horror of the fearful fate of our poor 
countrymen, and picture to ourselves that such might 
soon be our fate; for we were surrounded by swarms 
of enemies, and the force at Gwalior was alone sufii- 
cient to take the fort. It was a sickening task to 
read the long list of victims who had been massacred, 
just when help was at hand. But who can describe 
the unutterably revolting indignities our poor coun- 
trymen endured, and their harassing trials; first in 
the agonising suspense before they were obliged to re- 
treat into the entrenchments, then in the days of suf- 
fering and misery endured there ? What must have 
been their feelings when their provisions decreased day 
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by daj^ and even a drop of water was frequently 
purchased by the death of the volunteer who went 
for it ? Then the base and cruel butchery of the cold- 
blooded moDster Nana Sahib I One cannot imftginff 
how such a diabolical plot could be diaguiaed fiar 
years under the mask of friendship. 

I used often to wonder how such awful news wai 
received at home. Our daily life was only varied by 
accounts of fresh disasters, mutinies, and massacres; 
India seemed to be rapidly gliding into the hands of iti 
original possessors. In the north-western province^ 
Agra, Allahabad, and Meerut were all we could now 
call our own. We heard of Havelock croaainsr the 
Ganges, and being obliged to retire; of the enemy 
occupying a strong position near Bithoor ; and heard 
of the mutinies at Indore, Mhow, and Dinapore. At 
Seegowlie, when the 12th irregular cavalry mutinied, 
they shot the commanding officer, his wife and child, 
and cut off their heads, and burnt the doctor, his wife, 
and child to death, in their bungalow : she was a cousin 
of Airs. Campbell's. One poor officer in the fort, who 
had lost his wife. and all his children in the mutiny at 
Jhnnsi, used to wander about looking like a ghost 

We now got our letters again ; but it was veiy 
trying to read letters addressed to those who wonld 
never read them. I heard of my nucleus death it 
Simla; his regiment had been disarmed. I wished 
to go up to my aunt, but that was impossible. Oor 
daily life dragged on very wearily. We rose early 
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in order to get a little air **on the tower," which was 
free from the noise and disorder of the half-castes. 
Our fare began to be a little better now, for some of 
the natives ventured in, by means of passes, to sell 
eggs, butter, fowls, &c. After breathing a little 
fresh air from the river, we returned to breakfast on 
tea, ^^kidgeri,"* and ^^chupatties" which the servants 
had brought from the bazaar. We often sat several 
hours on " the tower " and took our chairs into the 
kiosk for shade. The pontoon bridge aci^oss the 
Jumna was now removed, for fear of the insurgents 
crossing the river. It was an amusing sight to see 
the natives throwing themselves from the ghats f into 
the river, or washing their clothes, and saying their 
prayers, kneeling with their faces towards the east, 
and no doubt praying most fervently for the annihi- 
lation of the " Feringhis." From hence also we could 
see the ramparts, and watch the soldiers being drilled 
for the artillery; and just beneath us was a small 
court-yard, in which was a guard house, where the 
soldiers used to sit on a ^* charpoy " or swing them- 
selves in a swing they had contrived to put up, (all but 
the one on duty). We used often to hear them 
saying to their servants, '^ Jildyf jow and fetch my 
khana.''§ Their attempts at Hindostanee were 
rather absurd; but strange to say, the natives always 

* Kidgeri, rice boiled with spices, raogar, &c. 

f Ghit, landing-place. 

X Jild/, mispronounced for Joldi, quick. § Ehana, dinner. 

O 
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understood them. .We used also to see the niUMy 
with their long train of pupils, taking their dulj 
walk on the ramparts. 

When the sun got hot we either sat in the marUe 
hall or lay in our own ^' dens." The weather wai 
still intensely hot, and the glare on the white marUe 
and red sandstone was very psdnful to the eyee^ We 
contrived to put up some rude punkahs, by fastemnp 
coarse native cloth to bamboo poles; but the diflScnltj 
was to get the punkah coolies to stay, as they were 
always running away. We dined about three o'cloA 
and in the evening again sat in the '* tower." 

The only variety in our day was the arrivBl of 
^^ cossids/" from Delhi, with news. These men were 
paid as much as forty or fifty pounds for takiog 
a message, as it was a most difficult and dan- 
gerous task; for the natives always ezamioed 
them, and killed them if they found they hid 
messages : they used to hide these despatches in thor 
hair, shoes, and ^^ bubble bubbles." One man hid hit 
in a piece of stick and when he was attacked threv 
the stick away, but afterwards recovered it. 

In July we heard of the lamented death of tk 
brave and noble defender of Lucknow, Sir Heur 
Lawrence. He was wounded by a shell on tk 
1st of July, and died on the 3rd, to the deep 
distress of every one ; before his death he appoiBlel 
Brigadier Inglis his successor in military mattereySil 

* CotsidB, especial mcsteDgen. 
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Major Banks his successor as Chief Commissioner in 
Oude. All in the fort received the news of his 
death with feelings of consternation s^nd alarm ; for 
in him we regretted not only an able officer, but one 
fitted to act in such a crisis. His courage and heroism 
had endeared him to every one, and we all mourned 
his loss. One enduring mark of his beneficence is 
the Lawrence Asylum, in the Hills, for educating 
soldiers' children. 

No one, whom I knew, kept a journal in the fort; 
for the confusion and noise rendered it impossible: 
we found it quite sufficient to write letters home. 
We were only allowed a certain weight, and were 
obliged to be guarded iu our expressions about Delhi 
and the state of the country; as it was discovered 
that the natives used to open our letters and read 
them: the baboos* can, most of thein> read and 
translate English. In the Punjab all the letters of 
the sepoys were opened, and they were found to be 
keeping up a regular correspondence with the rebels 
at Delhi, and other places. Mr. Colvin used to send 
letters in Greek, Hebrew, and cypher, to Colonel 
Greathed and the Government at Calcutta, vainly 
imploring aid; for we were in great dread of the 
Gwalior mutineers, now amounting to about 12,000, 
with fifty guns. The servants who came in from 
Gwalior told us the sepoys had regular parades, and 

* Baboo, clerk, writer in an office. 

O 2 
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their officers used to dress themselTcs in the Eng^ 
officers' uniforms, and call themselves brigi&r, 
brigade major, &c., and drive about in our carriaga^ 
They had taken the pianos down to their lines, 
after playing on them, had torn out the wires 
keys. 

Mrs. Campbell gave me a Bible and Prayer Book; 
as a few had now been brought into the fort, 
were sold. I used constantly to read over the 
tiful lamentations of Job^ for now I could better 
understand them. We also shared amongot w A 
volume of ^^ Melville's Sermons ; " but we had no 
other books of a religious nature. Some of the 
Psalms now we read with a different feeling: the 
79th had a fresh meaning for us. A few of mj 
friends had other books, "Dynevor Ternuse" an«I 
some others, which were greatly sought afterj aii'i 
lent about. 

Some of the costumes worn in the fort were nth^: 
peculiar : Captain Campbell used to dress in a scarl-. 
sallu jerkin/ with a black belt, in which was stuck 
brace of pistols, white trowsers, and either a lit:. 
Scotch cap, or a solar-topee f and pugrL| His assists:, 
a lialf-caste who was very tall and muscular, nsed : 
follow his master about arrayed in quite a su... 
arsenal of fire-arms, and other offensive weapt. 
He had formerly been a pirate, and looked so : 

* Sollu, native calico, generally bright red. 

t Solar-topee, hat made of pith in Tarioos shapei. X ^^VTi* •• 
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and are well educated t they . read Shakespeare^ 
Bjron^ and Milton for amusement. The Maharajah 
of Gwalior used constantly to send his Vakeel* to 
transact business with Major Macpherson^ and I wu 
told the chuprassis who were waiting otitside, used 
to lie down, and put their ears to the ''chicks "to 
hear the conversation, which was carried on in Hin- 
dostanee. 

The poor children had a weary life of it; acew- 
tomed, as they were, to airy rooms and plenty of 
attendants, the confinement was very trying to then. 
They suffered much from the heat, bad foodj and 
a troublesome sort of fever and eruption. Hie 
servants used to tell them to play at sepoys, and 
call one side the sepoys and the other "Gon 
Logue " (European soldiers). In the evening, when 
the weather grew cooler, swarms of half-KUutes and 
European children collected on the large tenace 
fronting our marble haU, and had sham fights with 
wooden swords: little Jungy Meade went about 
with a cartouchc-box, and a small toy sword strapped 
round his waist. Some of the children had not re- 
covered their fright at Gwalior: Archie Murray and 
Jungy Meade used to awake at night, and scream 
out that the sepoys were coming with swords to kill 
them : they often asked after their little playmatd 
killed at Gwalior. The '^kuppra-wallahsf" now 

* Vakeel, envoj, ambassador. 

f Kuppro-wallahs, mcu who sell doth, &c 
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tared into the fort and sold their wares ; they inva* 
riably asked us if we did not want " kala kuppra ^ 
(black cloth )5 and there were few who did not want 
it. I got a black dresi^^ cloak^ and bonnet^ made by 
one of the milliners. Many of these European 
milliners were entirely ruined. One I went to told 
me it was very hard she was obliged to leave all her 
goods behind^ when she came into the fort ; she also 
said she had had 3002. worth of millinery ^^ looted ^ 
on its way up the country when the mutiny broke 
out. She had several ^^ dirzies " sitting at work 
making some wedding garments on the ground in a 
little court*yard full of fowls and puddles of dirty 
water. Shortly after^ a young lady was married 
to a gentleman in the Uncovenanted Service^ in our 
hall (the dewan-i-am). It was a very gay wedding 
considering the circumstances: the bride was in a 
veil and lace dress^ attended by brides'-maids in 
pretty bridal attire ; and after the ceremony^ they 
pitched a tent on the terrace^ and had a dance and 
supper^ to which they invited all the officers. 

In the cold weather^ when people had become more 
reconciled to their confinement^ ihej had balls and 
musical parties in the arsenal; butjm otn^ square the 
days passed on so monotonously that^ as we\had no 
almanack, we forgot the days, except whekls/the 
Baptists held their meetings, every Wednewjay 
and Friday, in a place in our square. 

Our great pleasure, when the weather got cooler. 
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was all meeting on ^' the tower " (which I ought to 
have explained was the small terrace on which the 
" kiosk " stood). Six op us webe widows, owi5G 

TO THE GWALIOB MuTINT I 

** Aching heart,' 

Breaking part, 
Throtigh thJB dark world driyen i 
I Meeting bright. 

Endless light, 
Waiteth 08 in heaTen." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE FOBT. 

I HAD now an additional source of care and anxiety 
in my baby, though it was of course a great comfort. 
Owing to the great difficulty in getting a Dhye* for 
him^ he suffered yery much^ and one doctor told me 
if I did not get a good Dhye for him, he would not 
live twenty-four hours, so Major Macpherson kindly 
allowed his chuprassistogo out and search in the neigh- 
bouring villages for one ; for the Choudrini, or woman 
who has the monopoly of hiring out Dhyes^ had set 
her face against their coming into the fort. 

Every one had been very kind to me ; a room had 
been lent me, quieter and more comfortable than my 
own ; Mrs. Longden and Mrs. Eraser also gave me 
some baby clothes, otherwise my little boy would 
have been almost destitute, as few of the Kuppra 
Wallahs had ventured into the fort imtil after he 
was born. Mrs. Innes was most kind to me, and 
Mrs. Campbell often came from the palace garden to 
see me, bringing eau de Cologne and other little 
luxuries. A soldier's wife attended to the baby ; she 
was a most kind-hearted Irish woman. Her husband 

* Dhje, natiTe wet ntine. 
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had gone with a party to Allyghur, consisting of 150 
of the 3rd Europeans, under Capt Stevenson, 3 gans, 
and 30 of the mounted militia ; the whole commanded 
by Major Montgomery : Dr. Mackellar also went out 
with this party. They were intended to march against 
the insurgents at Hattras, but afterwards went on to 
Allyghur, then in the possession of the Insurgents, 
who had set Up a king under orders of the King of 
Delhi. The result of the engagement there on the 24dL 
of August was most successful. Our loss, however, 
was 5 killed and 25 wounded. Capt. Longville Cleifa 
was severely wounded, Capt. Murray had a hone 
killed under him, and Mr. Tandy one of the managen 
of the Agra Bank, and Ensign H. L. Marsh of the 
16th Grenadiers were killed. Lieut. Lambe, who 
had been wounded on the 5th of July, now died, 
after rmGrerin<2: more than a month. It was venr 
saddening to hear the '' Dead March in Saul ^ played 
by the band of the 3rd Europeans, for one hnve 
soldier after another. Wounds and fever were now 
diminisliing our small force rapidly. 

My quarters were now transferred to a small 
temple, in a court yard paved with white marble, near 
the Palace*garden Marble Hall, the " Dewan-i-khai** 
The walls of my apartment were of yellowish marble« 
in which were innumerable small niches, in which 
formerly lamps were placed for illuminations : thete 
were of great use for stowing away things in. From 
the window I had a pleasant view of the river beneath. 
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and between the walls and the river was quite an 
encampment of horses and their attendants : the car- 
riages which had been rescued from the " Budmashes" 
were secured under *' chopper " sheds. 

My Irish nurse, Mrs Cameron, was a cheery com- 
panion to me; she used to tell me long stories, and as 
she could not read I read the newspapers to her, and 
gave her all my home papers to send to her husband. 
One day, after I had been reading some of the parti- 
culars of the Cawnpore massacre, which related that 
the soldiers swore they would kill a Sepoy for every 
hair oif Miss Wheeler's head, she said, " I think Hell 
will be almost full now." I asked " Why ?" She 
replied, " Because there has been such a lot of them 
brutes of Sepoys sent there." This conversation took 
place after hearing of Havelock's victory at Cawnpore, 
when he captured 15 guns, and another engagement 
near Bithoor, making his 9th victory. 

Another soldier's wife said to a lady who had 
remarked that the Sepoys were like devils, " I think 
it is a bad compliment to the devil to say the Sepoys 
are like him." The •* Mofussilite " was printed in 
the Fort, the printing press being now in use, so we 
received detailed accounts of what was going on. 
About this time I had given me the great luxury of a 
bath, in the shape of half a beer barrel. 

I used to amu^e myself by watching the people 
going about on the river in boats ; people being now 
permitted to go out of the Fort. These boats were 
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like those formerly employed for coming up tbe 
river ; they had each a " chopper " roof and were fi- 
yided into two rooms. The Meades, Morrays, and 
some others took the small quantity of furniture that 
they had recovered and lived in these boats for change 
of air. This mode of life was thought by the docton 
to be so healthy that they sent the wounded soldien 
to live in boats anchored near the shore. It was a 
pitiable sight to see the emaciated forms of the poor 
men, carried in dhoolies down to the boats, then 
placed on '^charpoys/' and carried back to the hos|ntil 
at night. I could also see the road winding towards 
the Taj, and people driving and riding on it ; for now 
they could safely leave the Fort during the day: 
though sometimes they were fired at. I had also tbe 
amusement of watching the encampment of horses and 
their syces ; the latter had their wives and familiei 
in small huts, making quite a colony. The horsee 
were picquetted in rows, and it was amusing to see the 
syces, who were most of them tall fine looking men, 
grooming the horses very carefully, and sometimes 
washing them. They were a very savage set, how- 
ever, not much encumbered with clothes, having only 
a '^ cummerbund ^' round the waist ; some had not 
even turbans, and they were always fighting and 
quarrelling. 

One day I saw a native woman beating her own 
infant of about a year old, in the most horrible man- 
ner, first with her hands, then with a thick stick, till 
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tired of this she threw it on the ground and kicked it ; 
the poor child of course screamed terribly the whole 
time^ and I felt miserable at being quite powerless to 
prevent it When it grew dark I could see no more 
till the next morning, when I saw the child lying on a 
charpoy, its father trying to force something down its 
throat, and its cruel mother lying near asleep. The 
poor little creature gave one convulsive shudder and 
died ; its father then washed it, went to the Bazaar 
to buy a piece of cloth, wrapped the corpse in it and then 
walked off with the still warm body, followed by the 
other children ; then with a spade he dug a hole and 
cast in the body of his child. The mother in the 
meantime threw herself on the velry charpoy from 
which her dead child had just been carried, and fin- 
ished her sleep. I told Capt. Campbell and Major 
Macpherson of the circumstance^ but they said 
nothing could be done, as we dare not now contradict 
or thwart the natives. 

The scene by moonlight had a strange effect ; the 
light shimmering on the ripples of the broad river, 
and glancing on the groups of natives, rolled up in 
their white chuddas on the ground ; and the horses 
standing like statues in rows, looked spectre-like, or 
as if turned into stone. On the opposite bank of the 
river there always glowed a bright fire at night ; and 
I afterwards found out it was the natives burning 
their dead. One of my Dhyes lost her husband 
and came crying to me for money to buy wood with 
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to burn her husband's body ; and at night she showed 
me the fire and said ^^ Look^ Mem Sahib, they bom 
my husband there." 

My mother had sent me out a box of clothes fjrom 
home ; but the country was in such a disturbed state, 
I could get neither them nor my money from Cal- 
cutta. Letters from England^ however, came regu- 
larly now, and I received one addressed to my husband, 
telling him of the death of his cousin in the AustriiB 
service^ who died of consumption at Venice. Thii 
brought to my mind the happy days that my husband 
and I had spent with poor Captain Coopland only the 
year before at Vienna : — 

** A sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things" 

On the 9th of September, Mr. Colvin died. He 
had been in a bad state of health ever since his coming 
into the Fort ; and seemed utterly powerless to act 
in such a momentous crisis, being both mentally and 
])hy8ically worn out After lingering some days in 
an almost insensible state, he died, and was boned 
in the Armoury Square. I have before given tbe 
reasons why he was buried within the Fort walk 
AVe watched his funeral from the ** Tower," as Ui 
quarters were in the palace near the Dcwan-i-khai^ 

Some time in the middle of September I went cot 
for my first drive ; until then, since June 29th, I had 
never been beyond our square (" Block F.,") and my 
only walk had been on '* the tower." I shall never 
forget my sensations : I felt like one in a dream. 
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Major Macpherson and Mrs. Innes had often been 
out drivings but I had not been able till now. 

This morning I was awoke by the welcome mes- 
sage, "Mrs. Innes' ^salaam' and would I like a 
drive? " I dressed quickly, and leaving baby to the 
care of Mrs. Cameron (who was delighted that I 
should have a change), got into the tonjon, and was 
borne along through the palace garden — where a 
number of other people were preparing for walking 
or driving — down the inclined plane, and out at the 
Delhi gate. The gateway was crowded with natives 
carrying in things to sell, bheesties with water, 
coolies with bags of sand for the fortifications, and 
people hurrying out for their drives. At last I was 
fairly outside the gates, and the bearers setting the 
tonjon down at the other side of the drawbridge, 
politely assisted me into Major Macpherson's car- 
riage, which was standing with a lot of others, wait- 
ing for their owners, the syces meanwhile whisking 
oflf the flies with chowries.* When the coachman 
asked me which way I should like to go, I chose the 
Taj road. Oh, how delightfully the fresh air blew 
on my face, when free from the walls of the Fort I 
Quickly we wound by the side of the river, on 
which was anchored quite a little fleet of boats, 
awaiting the rising of the river to continue their 
journey to Allahabad ; and there were large boats, 
gay with flags, and occupied by people wearied of 

* Chowries, whitkB, for driyiiig off flies. 
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Fort life. We passed under a hill which the Coolies 
were digging away^ and by some ruins they were 
preparing to blast. 

The country looked delightfully fresh and bloom- 
ing after the late rains^ the breeze was cool and re- 
freshing, and the air sweet with delicious scents. At 
last I passed the Taj^ its white marble and goUoi 
tipped minarets sparkling in the bright sun agiiMk 
the blue sky. It was a painful contrast on approadi- 
ing the cantonments^ utterly destroyed and desolate; 
and around their blackened walls and ruined houm 
seemed yet to linger a sickening smell of burning: I 
passed the racket courts the mess house, and otbcr 
2)ublic buildings all more or less mined ; the disgoal- 
ing vultures^ either sitting on the blackened walls, or 
prowling about amongst the ruins^ were not scared 
at the approach of the carriage, and even the jacksk 
stopped and looked at me, as if they had a right now 
to despise us. On my way back I passed a 
the natives of which looked so maliciously at 
that I felt quite frightened ; for had they chosen to 
drag me out of the carriage, there was nothing to 
prevent them. This rather took away from the 
pleasure of the drive, and I was very thankful to 
return to the protection of the gloomy walls of tlie 
Fort. I passed many equestrians, some of them gro* 
tcsquely attired,and soldiers returning from theirwaUc 

1 was glad to find myself in my own little roooi 
again, and baby all well. 
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The next day I went for the first time to see my 
friends in " Block F.," whom I had only seen when 
they had been kind enough to come and sit an hour or 
two with me in my little temple. I was quite 
startled when I entered our marble hall; it was 
completely metamorphosed. The inner hall^ which 
was separated from the outer hall by arches^ across 
which were hung ** chicks," * looked like a drawing- 
roonL At one end a window had been broken 
through the thick wall, giving a beautiful view of the 
river and country beyond, and having something of 
the effect of a camera lucida. The floor was covered 
with handsome native carpets, there were two draw- 
ing-room tables, on which were placed work-boxes, 
desks, and despatch-boxes; sofas, arm-chairs, a piano, 
guitar, and flute-case, completed the effect; and, 
above all, to my great delight, I beheld a book- 
shelf: but on inspection the books were ragged and 
incomplete, not one set being perfect* 

However, hearing that they were public property, 
I selected for my own reading, " The Heir of Red- 
ely ffe," an odd volume of " Friends in Council,** and 
one or two other old favourites. Some servants 
were preparing breakfast, and the white table- 
cloth and the china cups looked quite luxurious. 

I was also quite astonished to see the transforma- 
tion our little kiosk on '^the tower" had undergone, 

* Chick, screen made of split cane, or reeds. 
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Captain Campbell having just had it given Urn for 
his '' quarters," as it was more convenient fbrlnm 
than living in the Palace garden. Sound the cir- 
calar kiosk a verandah of " chopper work," aapportei 
on bamboo poles, had been put up, to keep off the 
glare of the sun. Mrs. Campbell had carpeted the 
inside with a thick Mirzapore carpet, and fiimiehnl 
it with a charpoy covered with a scarlet nai, 
chairs, a table, and chests. The proceeds of Caplui 
Campbell's and ''Dirk Hatteraick's" looting ex- 
peditions were ranged on shelves; and outaide^ 
under the verandah, were also suspended little shelvei^ 
which were used for a temporary larder. I w» 
amused to see strings of black ants ascending ui 
descending the wall, and looking like moving bell- 
ropes ; the scent of the provisions attracting thenL 

I often used to breakfast with the Campbdk 
Captain Campbell had bought a nice little pony ftr 
his wife, and they used to ride out every moraiag 
and evening. 

The Christisons, whom I went to see, had abe 
made many improvements. Dr. Christison, having 
a taste for pictures, had decorated the bare Ui^ 
jambs of his den with prints which he had eol- 
lected from the ''Illustrated London News:** oae 
was " Town and Country," and another a portnit 
of " Madeleine Smith." lie afterwards bought^ it 
Mr. Raikes'd sale, some books and a chest of dravcni 
Poor Mrs. Christison had been very ill ; and I pitiil 
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her very muofa^ being confined in such an uncomfort- 
able little place; for these dens were only 12 feet 
by 6. Little May Christison^ who was a most amus- 
iiig5 clever little child, and could make herself un- 
derstood in English and Hindostanee, though but 
two years old, had also been ill with fever. I was 
astonished to see how much better the children were 
dressed than formerly. Little May was dressed in 
» pretty silk bonnet, and checked pelisse ; Jungy 
(Jongy was a pet name the servants gave him, and 
means little prince) and Archie were also arrayed in 
new suits, and they were taken for walks all round 
the ramparts, and twice a week to hear the band, 
which played on the Green near the Motie Musjid. 

We still often sat on "the tower,*' watching 
the sun set, and the flames rising from the villages 
round Agra which our troops burnt. One village 
which they destroyed in this way, was not gained 
without a sharp fight with the villagers, who ofiered 
resistance. Sixty villagers were slain, amongst whom 
were two women, accidentally killed, who were load- 
ing guns, and otherwise assisting their party. From 
thb tower we could see the burial-ground, which lay 
on the slope of a hill not far from the Fort, and 
looked dreary and moumfuL The graves were 
mere heaps of sand, occasionally varied by a tomb- 
stone, and scarcely an evening passed without some 
burial going on : either a little child, followed by its 

mourning parents, or some poor soldier^ who had no 

p 2 
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relative to mourn his loss^ and who was placed ii 
the ground with as much speed as was oondstent wiA 
due respect to the dead ; after which the few soldien 
who had followed him to his last resting-plaoe le- 
tumed^ the band playing some lively maroh. 

A little distance from the grave-yard was a rov 
of gibbets^ on which some wretch daily paid the jat 
penalty of his crimes, by a death which they de- 
spised: one culprit even adjusted the rope imai 
his own neck, and joked about it At first the bodiei 
of the criminals were given to their friends; bit 
afterwards this was put a stop to, for they earned 
them round the walls, decked in garlands of flover% 
and excited the people by the sight of these ** bh^ 
tyrs." One day, in returning from a drive, I met • 
cart loaded with these ghastly burdens. A gnrt 
many of the villagers in revolt, were brought io ail 
hanged, and also some mutinous sepoys who wen 
found lurking in the neighbourhood. What thcf 
were being tried, some used to feign madness, and set 
in the most absurd way, catching flies and jabberip^; 
others would say the most insolent and revoltof 
things to the officers on the courtmartiaL 

Mr. French now went out daily to teach his il^ 
dents in an old ruined school-house near the F«t 
The midsummer holidays had commenced just sAv 
the battle on the 5th of July, and Mr. Frend U 
given them an extra fortnight in consideration of lb 
state of things ; Mr. Leighton and Mr. Gann ab 
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went to the College buildings in the City afterwards. 
Mr. French sometimes came to see us and was very 
kind : he lent us " Henry Martyn's Life ; " but told 
U8 that he had lost nearly all his books. The books 
of the Agra bank and other valuable documents^ had 
also been destroyed. Previously to this^ Mr. Longden 
had gone out with a party to Secundra^ a few miles 
from Agra^ where there was formerly an establish- 
ment for native Christians who were taught different 
trades, also a printing press and Church. Mr. Cann^ 
of the Agra College and others had gone out soon after 
the battle to see if they could rescue anything : they 
dragged the tanks and ponds, and recovered some 
astronomical instruments and other things. We often 
amused ourselves by looking through a large tele- 
scope, belonging to the Agra College, at the Southern 
Cross and other constellations which Mr. Longden 
and Mr. Cann explained to us, and were better seen 
in the southern latitudes. 

We were now in daily expectation of being be- 
sieged by the Gwalior mutineers : we heard from the 
SHaharajah's Vakeel, and by the mails which now ran 
between Agra and Gwalior, that on the 3rd of 
September the Gwalior mutineers quarrelled with 
those at Indore, who wished to march to Delhi, while 
the Gwalior wished to march to Cawnpore and Agra ; 
that they then all marched to the residency, and 
there the Indore troops persuaded 600 of the Rajah's 
2nd Cavalry Corps to join thenu The Bajah con- 
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sequently discharged many of the sowarsi andhaTUf 
paid them^ sent them out of Gwalior. The Indon 
troops were supplied with ammunition by the Mm 
mutineers, in spite of their disagreements. The 
whole of them, consisliDg of the 23rd K. L, three 
troops of the 1st Light Calvary, 7 gnne^ and 600 of 
the Bajah's mutinous sowars, joined by a greet 
number of Budmashes, set out on the 7th for tk 
Chumbul, on their way to Agifa* The rains had eo 
swollen the Chumbul, it had been previously impiM 
able for artillery ; but now that the river was smkmg 
they were able to cross. The native officers of tk 
Mora mutineers quarrelled with the Maharajah be- 
cause he would not^ve them conveyance and greii^ 
and reproached him for having detiuned them dm 
months with false promises ; and, in sinte of the Maha- 
rajah, they forced the villagers all around to give np to 
them their cattle and what conveyances they had, wi 
afterwards planted a battery of 12 guns on the reel 
to the Phool Bagh and the Lushkur. The Mahanjeh 
was kept for some time in great suspense ; hot el 
last he came to an agreement with them, and Ibr the 
present prevented them going to Agra and joiafaf 
the Indore troops, who had now crossed the Chmi- 
bul, and were hovering in the neighbourhood of 
Agra. 

The Gwalior contingent finally marched to Oiva* 
pore, and after defeating General Windham vera 
themselves defeated by Sir Colin Campbdl oo the 
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7th of December. They were 14,000 in number, and 
lost 16 guns and their baggage. 

As the Indore troops were expected, a large place 
in the Fort was prepared under ground, and made 
shot and bomb-proof; and here, in case of a siege, 
all the women and children were to be put. I be- 
lieve it was planned amongst the officers that» in case 
it became inevitable that the women would fall into 
the hands of the rebels, they should all be blown up 
in the powder magazine : even the soldiers said they 
would themselves shoot us rather than that we 
should be treated like the poor Cawnpore ladies. 

The guns were frequently loaded, as we had so 
many alarms. Captain Campbell, who had often to 
slc^p all night near his guns, said ^^ His friends gave 
him more trouble than his enemies." The walls 
were now planted with 60 guns, and 150 trained 
gunners from the miUtia were appointed to assist the 
r^nlar artillery men. I could recognise the officers 
voices when they went the grand rounds and visiting 
rounds at night, along the rampart below my 
quarters. 

My Kitmutghar, who had often been to see me 
when I was unable to see him, agun came and 
brought my little dog ^^ Jack," who was delighted to 
see me ; but as I was not allowed to keep a dog inside 
the Fort, I gave him to Captain Campbell to give to 
some of the European soldiers, who are always glad 
to have a thorough-bred dog instead of the pariah 
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ones^ good sort of dogs being very scarce. I kept his 
collar as a little memento of Gwalior. The Eit- 
mutghar cried over the ^^ chota sahib^" * and gave him 
a pretty fan. 

We were now most anidous for news from DeDuv 
as we had heard of the arrival there of a siege trnn, 
and reinforcements^ and the assault was expected to 
take place on the 14th. Until now we had been 
very desponding about the taking of Delhi, and bdl 
expected we should have been obliged to stay in tk 
Fort a year. At last^ news came that on the 14tl^ 
four columns of British troops, each one thoiuaiid 
strong, had entered the Cashmere gate and taken 
possession of the whole line of defences from die 
Water Bastion to the Caubul gate, including the 
Moree Bastion, the English Church, and Skinner*! 
house ; that Brigadier Nicholson had been woanded^ 
and 61 officers killed, and 1178 rank and file killed 
and wounded. That on the 15th they shelled ^ 
Palace and Selimghur, and other strong places^ sad 
effected a breach in the magazine, and finally took it 
with 125 cannons, and that they then attacked ^ 
Palace, and on the 20th the whole of the city wii 
in our possession. On receipt of the joyful news, a 
salute of 50 guns was fired ; it ought to have bees 
101. We heard that the reason of our loss being 
eo very great, was the defection of a native regimeat 
which was to have covered one of ours. We 

* Chota tahib, little mafter. 
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after heard of the death of General Nicholson^ who 
was much lamented as a brave and able officer. 

About the end of September^ Lieutenant Pond of 
the 3rd^ was married to the sister of another officer 
in the Palace-garden marble hall, the Dewan-i-khas. 
It was a very gay affair ; Mrs. Innes^ Mrs. Campbell 
and many others were present at the ceremony ; the 
officers being in full regimentals and the ladies in 
gay attire. 

We were much troubled by that terrible annoy- 
ance, bugs ; they swarmed in the old wood-work of 
the Fort. Europeans can form no idea of the extent 
of this disgusting nuisance, which is so bad in this 
part of India that whole villages are deserted by the 
natives to escape these pests. 

My baby was now christened in our marble hall, 
Mrs. Campbell presenting him with a robe, and Major 
Macpherson a hood and cloak ; and I now occasion- . 
ally drove out with my friends as the weather was 
getting pleasantly cool. We used also to take regular 
walks, morning and evening, round the ramparts. Mrs. 
Murray and Mrs. Christison, who played very well, 
often had musical parties in our marble hall, when 
Captain Campbell accompanied them on his violin. 
Mrs. Kirke, having had a carriage lent her for a few 
days by an Agra civilian, she and Mrs. Christison 
one evening went down to the Delhi gate, where the 
carriages stood drawn up in lines on each side of the 
road ; and having been told that the carriage was lined 
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with white and drawn by bay horses^ they took pos- 
session of one of this description, and went for ihdr 
drive. The next evening Mrs. Christiaon and I 
went out in the same carriage, and on retiinuag 
from a long drive we were surprised to aee u 
elderly gentleman waiting at the gate, and lookiag 
very irate. As soon as we drew up, he asked ^ 
syce by whose orders he had taken his carriage out 
The syce replied looking at us, *' By these Mem- 
Sahibs here." We now found out that we bid 
taken the wrong carriage, and with many apolqgieib 
we alighted. The angry owner told us that for two 
evenings he had been down at the Delhi gate iritk 
some ladies ready for a drive, and found his carrisp 
gone. It was certainly provoking, though Mrs. Chrii* 
tison thought it a good joke ; but her husband wot 
next day to make proper explanations and apdiogisii 
We had still very few servants, and were obligod 
to share them amongst ourselves, in conseqaenoe of 
which they got very high wages. They inyariaUj 
melted down their rupees, and made them into ban- 
gles and all kinds of ornaments; and after each tnJk 
acquisition the ayahs used to come and show thsM 
selves, loaded with ornaments, and say, *^ Are thej 
not pretty ? where are your ornaments ? * Their 
necks, arms, ears, and ankles, were covered with 
chains, and bangles *, &c. ; some of them were bosa- 
tifuUy dressed : one ayah wore a bright blae velvii 

* Bangles; silTer bracelets, geoerallj soldered on Ihs 
arms or ankles. 
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jacket, a coloured muslin shirt, and a white chudda*, 
beautifully worked. 

We now heard more details from Delhi. When 
first our troops entered the city, most of the muti- 
neers had sent off their baggage and then followed. 
The townspeople at first took refuge in the palace, 
but finding things were hopeless, they and their 
animals poured in stream out of the Ajmere gate, 
unmolested by our troops, who watched them from 
our camp ; and in a few days the city was totally 
deserted. A column then set off to pursue the flying 
rebels towards AUyghur and Muttra ; some of them, it 
was supposed, had fled into Rohilcund, Muttra, and 
towards Oude. We heard that Mr. Hervey Greathed, 
Commissioner and Political Agent, died of cholera, on 
the 19th of September, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Saunders, who had escaped from Moradabad. The 
oonduct of Major Hodson, who shot the princes, 
and guaranteed the king his life, was much commented 
on in the fort ; and we were sorry that he bad spared 
the king> who, though old in years, was still older in 
cruelty and wickedne8s.t The gallantry of the 60th 
Bifles who, with the plucky little Ghoorkahs, had 
kept the mosque near Hindoo Hao's house during the 
whole siege, was the theme of admiration ; and the 
noble daring of Lieutenant Salkeld, and Home, and 
Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess, and Smith (the last 

* Chadda; Teil, which coTen the whole person, 
t ^« afterwards learnt that Major Hodson had General Wilson's 
ezprai orders to spare the king's lift. 
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of whom is the only Burvivor) was eulogised with 
the greatest enthusiasm by all in the fort. We deeply 
regretted the death of Brigadier Nicholson; he wm 
only 36. '' The Lion of the Punj&b," as he was called, 
could ill be spared. His brother also was killed. 

On the 21st all the officers breakfasted in the DeDu 
Dewan-i-khas. A few mornings before they hai 
breakfasted in the Church, which was now turned 
into a hospital. 

A salute of 101 guns was fired for the next joyfid 
and cheering news of the relief of the gallant littb 
band at Lucknow. We had all admired the patient 
and Christian behaviour of many who had relationi 
at Lucknow, during the wearing suspense of maay 
months; especially Lady Outram and Mrs. Innei: 
the husband of the latter had been in Ltudkoom 
during the whole siege. 

On the 19th of September, Havelock had crossed 
the river at Cawnpore with 2700 men ; Sir Jamei 
Outram, with noble generosity, surrendering die 
command to his able and skilful coadjutor, Genend 
Havelock, who marched twenty miles the first day, 
and fourteen the next, leaving Outram at Cawnpore, 
which was threatened by the Gwalior contingent 
General Havelock drove the rebels back to Lock- 
now, with the loss of their guns ; and on the 24th| 
a salute announced to the garrison of Lucknow tba 
welcome news that relief was near. On the SSA, 
the Presidency was relieved, only just in timey ftr 
the enemy had mined under it, and were intenffi^f 
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to blow up the buildings and all in them. General 
Neill> who was killed^ added to the long list of 
irreparable losses — 600 being killed and wounded ; 
and we had to mourn the loss of many a brave 
officer. No one can tell how eagerly the list was 
looked for^ as we heard so much of the frightful 
losses sustained by the garrison* Mrs. Ejrke saw 
there the death of her brother-in-law^ but was re- 
lieved by learning of the safety of her sister and her 
children, the Ommaneys. Mrs. Innes was oveijoyed 
to hear of her husband's safety ; she had not heard of 
him since May. He has since been presented with 
the Victoria Cross, for some act of signal bravery 
performed in one of General Frank's engagements. 
Others, too, were filled with joy and thankfulness, 
and we began now to hope that God was prospering 
our arms. 

The Dewalee, or feast of lamps, which had been 
much dreaded, as the natives get so excited during 
its continuance, now commenced all over the coun- 
try. The excitement in the city of Agra was prodi^ 
gious^ and we heard nothing but tom-toming and 
explosions of gunpowder : the great delight of the 
natives is to put the gunpowder into earthen pots, 
which they then blow up. They lighted up the 
city at night, and it was a very pretty sight; the 
bridge and all the houses sloping down to the river 
being brilliantly illuminated. They also lighted up 
the bridge of boats, which had now been recon- 
structed, and placed a little booth on it for their 
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N&tch girls* ; and they let off fireworks repreaentiiig 
snakes and all sorts of animals. They kept thia up 
for many nights^ and invited the officers to see die 
illumination, and a ^^ N&tch," held in the booth. As 
this feast happened just after the taking of Delhi and 
Lucknow, the hypocritical wretches pretended it wm 
in honour of these great events. 

We watched these sights from ** the tower," sad 
tracked the fairy -like lights floating down the brosd 
river, and looking like fire-flies in the darkness. It 
is a custom of the natives to send down the river i 
little lamp (a small saucer in which a wick is placed) 
or chirage ; if it sinks, or the light dies out befbn 
reaching a certain point, the owner of the lamp thinkf 
he will be unfortunate, or die soon. 

We hoped now, ailer the taking of Delhi and 
Lucknow — which showed the natives our ^'Bajh* 
was not over, as they had fondly expected, and tint 
now their green flag no longer waved over theN 
cities — that the column which had left Dellii would 
come to Agra on its way to Cawnpore, and take in 
there en route to Calcutta : we even made prepsn- 
tions, and bought a camp- table each, some cooking 
vessels, and provisions ; for we were weary of our 
long imprisonment, and wanted to get home to our 
friends. Our stock of English provisions was eblHBg 
very low ; we had no brandy in the fort, very litde 
wine, and no sugar but the native sugar, which ii 
cither like sugar candy, or quite moists we had bsl 

* Natch girli, dancing girli. 
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little medicine, either, and that of a bad kind ; and 
worst of all, we had nearly come to an end of the 
quinine, which is so necessary in India. 

But we now heard that our old enemies, the In- 
dore mutineers, were coming on : tired, we supposed, 
of their cowardly inactivity, and disappointed of their 
intention of going to Delhi, they had determined to 
strike a blow at Agra. They had all this time been 
waiting at Dholepore, only thirty-six miles from Agra, 
and were now joined by the Neemuch and some of 
the Delhi mutineers; consequently all the people 
were now ordered in from the boats, the guns were 
kept loaded, and double sentries placed. 

We heard that Colonel Greathed had defeated the 
flying Delhi rebels at Malaghur, taken the fort there, 
and blown up the defences : unfortunately this blow- 
ing up cost the life of Lieutenant Home of the 
Engineers, one of the Cashmere-gate heroes. After 
this yictory the column halted a day or two to send 
their sick and wounded to Meerut, reaching Allyghur 
on the 4th of October, and Hattras, about forty miles 
from Agra, on the 9th. 

The Indore mutineers were actually now within a 
mile of Agra; but no notice was taken by the 
authorities, who were so supinely indifferent that 
they even did not take the trouble of sending out 
spies, though our own servants told us the rebels 
were very near. Colonel Fraser, the temporary 
Lieutenant-governor of the north-west provinces, and 
Mr. Bead, the head civilian^ sent urgent messages to 
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Colonel Greathed^ who only just arrived in time bjr 
forced marcheB. Early on the morning of the lOtk 
we got up to see the column cross the riyer by die 
bridge of boats ; many people went on to the battle- 
ments and the Delhi gate> but we went to our oU 
post of observation, ** the tower.** Oh, how cor 
hearts swelled with pride and thankfulneas aa we 
watched this gallant band of heroes cross the bridge 
A soldier can never be sufficiently valued, thougk 
of, and honoured ; and yet how little is he cared ftr! 
Coarse food and small pay is thought good enoa^ 
for one who is generally exiled irom his home aal 
fiiends for years, often for life; who endures nih 
told hardships, has few pleasures, and frequently 
sacrifices his life for his ungrateful country, whieh 
grudges the taxes paid for his support. People whe 
sit at home surrounded by comforts and luxoiieib 
forget what the soldier goes through. They cia 
admire and honour a Havelock, a Neill, a Wilaoiw 
and other great generals who have mode themsdvei 
names by their great deeds ; but the poor private, whe 
in his capacity is equally deserving, is overlooked: 
a medal or a small pension is considered suffideit 
reward for deeds which are utterly unrequitable 
Even in the case of the blowing up of the Cub* 
mere gate, few remember tlie names of the bmve 
sergeants. The sufferings of the soldiers during the 
Crimean war, and now in the arduous work of i^ 
gaining India — when men were struggling agiuaiC 
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the climate^ contending against numbers, and suffering 
from want of proper food and necessaries — ought to 
open the eyes of those British people, who perversely 
close them, to the deep debt of gratitude they owe 
their noble defenders. 

But to return to the 10th of October. The column 
that was now marching across the bridge consisted of 
the Queen's 8th Foot, part of the 9th Lancers, 2 
troops of Horse Artillery, 2 corps of the Punjab 
Sappers and Miners ; one field battery, the 2nd and 
4th Punjab Infantry, 125 of the Punj&b Cavalry, 
and 200 of Hodson's Horse, making altogether about 
3000. We watched them till the sun grew hot, and 
it was a most cheering sight ; their bayonets glit- 
tering in the sun and their brilliant array followed by 
long lines of camels, elephants, and dhoolies (the 
latter filled with sick and wounded), and the crowd 
of camp followers and baggage which always attend 
a march in India. Many of the men looked hag- 
gard and worn out with their long campaign : most of 
them wore the khakee, or dust-coloured uniform, 
which had been adopted at Delhi, as the bright scarlet 
and white uniforms made the men conspicuous marks 
for the enemies' guns. This khakee uniform is con- 
sidered good, both for this reason and because it pre- 
Tents a body of men looking so remarkable when 
marching. As the column passed below the walls of 
the fort, our men gave them a hearty English cheer. 
The Seiks looked very picturesque on their wild and 

Q 
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strangelj-caparisoned horses. Some of the oflScen 
came to breakfast with their friends in the fort, and 
one who visited Major Macpherson, gave a most inte- 
resting account of the siege of Delhi. 

All remained quiet till about ten o'clock, whea 
suddenly, to the astonishment of every one, firing 
was heard in the direction of the "Brigade Parade" 
ground, where the lately arrived force had encamped. 

Some thought it at first an irregular salute ; bnt 
no one knew what it really was till some of die 
officers rushed out to see what was going on. Strange 
to say, the Agra authorities had not taken the pre* 
caution of investigating where the enemy was ; though 
the night before the whole of the militia had been 
encamped in Cantonments, and might have been cot 
to pieces, the enemy being only a mile ofiT. 

The battle now began in earnest, and the booming 
of the cannon sounded fearfully near. Our campi 
being surprised, was in great confusion : the men 
were resting after their long march ; some were bath- 
ing, and others breakfasting. The onset of the muti- 
neers was made in the following manner : A soldier 
was quietly sitting outside his tent, eating his break* 
fast, when a native dressed as a faquir came dnnff^g 
up towards him, playing on a tom-tom *, and^ on draw- 
injr near, he whipped out a tulw&h, and in an instant 
cut off the poor soldier's head. Immediately a foice 
appeared which had been hidden behind the cemetery, 
^nd their guns, which were behind the ice pits, in- 

* Tom-tom, native dram. 
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stantly opened fire on our disordered camp. Many 
men and horses were killed and wounded ere we 
were aware of what was going on : and had they 
charged on us with their cavalry the consequences 
might have been most disastrous to us ; as it was^ 
they did take one of our guns^ but it was subse- 
quently retaken. The 9th Lancers were soon in 
their saddles, and Lieutenant French was killed^ and 
Lieutenant Jones dangerously wounded, in retaking 
our gun. 

As soon as our troops could be formed, they 
charged the enemy, who soon retreated, pursued by 
our men down the road towards Dholepore, and we 
took some of their guns. Our force was there joined 
by Colonel Cotton (known to many by his soubri- 
quet of " Gun Cotton "), in command of the 3rd 
Europeans. The enemy's camp was two miles in 
advance, and their baggage and coats strewed the 
road. Our infantry were then ordered to halt, and 
the cavalry and artillery pursued the rebels to the 
Kharee Nuddee, where the latter crossed the river, 
about ten miles from Agra. Our troops, after firing 
upon them grape and round shot with good efiect, 
returned to the camp with the guns the enemy had 
left on this side the river ; both men and horses being 
too tired, after their forced march, to pursue the 
enemy further. 

The engagement had been most brilliant, and we 
took the enemy's camp, guns, and treasure. 

a2 
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All this time the fort had been in great confueion ; 
reports coming in that the rebels were victorimiSy 
and our forces were retreating. Our servantf^ is 
usual all scampered oiF^ saying our ** Rajh ^ was over. 
They must have gnashed their teeth with disappoint- 
ment when they found we were not defeated. At 
one time a report was spread that the enemy's caTilij 
were sweeping round to attack the fort^ and all Ae 
officers not on duty in the fort went out to join ia 
pursuing the retreating enemy : Major MacpherBon 
and Captains Meade and Murray also went; bat 
Captain Campbell and others of the Engineers were 
obliged to stay by their guns. At last^ so many 
officers rushed out, that an order was issued that 
some were to stay to protect the fort. Gradually, 
towards evening, they began to return, bringing 
glowing accounts of the engagement ; saying that it 
was a " splendid victory, and 1000 of the rebels hid 
been killed : " but afterwards this number came 
down to between 300 and 500, the horses having 
been too tired to continue the pursuit, and the rebeli 
having spread themselves all over the country, hiding 
in the jungle, in the long grass, and in ditches. It 
was discovered that the Nusserabad and Neemueh 
nmtinecrs, the 16th Grenadiers, and some of the 
Gwalior contingent, had joined the Indore troops 
some of the buttons of the 4th Native Infantiy of 
the Gwalior contingent were found. 

The officers remarked how strange it was to 
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the dead sepoys and Seiks lying side by side; 
many of the former with their breasts covered with 
medals received in the campaign against the Seiks. 
The Seiks behaved most bravely, and took many 
prisoners. No " loot " of any great value was found 
in the rebels' camp, except a little jewellery and all 
their cooking vessels and uniforms : the rebels fighting 
in their native dress ; but a Seik, who knew where 
to look for treasure, found a saddle and holster stuffed 
with gold mohurs. 

Many of the officers complained bitterly of the 
carelessness of the Agra authorities, saying it was 
** too bad that they could not rest and have their 
breakfasts in peace, after a march of forty- one miles 
in thirty hours." 

The Seiks brought their prisoners into the fort 
most triumphantly. One Seik was dragging' in 
a sepoy, who was struggling: "You won't struggle 
long," said the Seik, " for you will soon be hanged." 
The sepoy replied, " I don't care ; for I have just 
killed two of your brothers." " Have you, you pig ? " 
cried the Seik, " then I will take you no further ; " 
and with that he cut off his head. Captain Meade 
told us he saw the head the next morning lying near 
the Delhi gate, with a ghastly grin of defiance on its 
face. 

A day or two after the battle. Colonel Greathed 
left : not very well pleased, I believe, with his over 
warm welcome ; but covered with fresh glory. We 
were all dreadfully disappointed at not being allowed 
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to go with the column to Cawnpore. Mr. and Mrs. 
Drummond^ and Mr« Harrington^ however, were 
allowed to go ; the latter being thus favoured as he 
had lately been made a Member of Council at Cal- 
cutta. They were not, however, allowed to set oat 
with the column, but drove a little way on the road, 
and then joined it. We were sadly disappointed at 
having our hopes of getting home thus dashed to the 
ground; for now there seemed no chance of oor 
quitting our dreary prison for a long time. I oftei 
thought of a song I used to sing at Gwalior, and 
which was a great favourite with my husband. 

** There *8 a hope for every woe, 
And a balm for everj pain. 
Bat the first joys of onr heart 
Come never back ag^n. 

" There 's a track npon the deep. 
And a path across the sea, 
Bat the weary ne*er return 
To their ain countrie.** 

Our force only had 13 killed and 54 wounded in 
the battle. Some people may imagine that lalu of 
rupees and heaps of treasure are taken^ and multi- 
tudes of the rebels are killed; but generally the 
numbers come down to half the first calculatioii. 
The natives are too quick for us : they don't wut to 
be shot at ; and by their knowledge of the country and 
quick marches^ have great advantages over ua. There 
is little doubt that, had they been better led, we 
should not have regained India so easily, for our 
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training bad made good soldiers of them. It ap- 
peared> from documents found in the palace at Delhi^ 
that a sort of monarchical government was es- 
tablished, of a military character. The English 
terms were used, instead of the Persian or Arabic ; 
and the great authority to which all matters, both 
civil and military, were referred, was the " Court ", a 
body composed of a number of colonels, a brigade- 
major, and " Seketur," or secretary. All the colonels 
were sepoys, who either made their mark or signed 
in Hindoo characters. Muster-rolls of the revolted 
regiments were kept. One sepoy colonel seems to 
have presented to the King a kind of memorandum 
on the best mode of governing the country, after 
getting rid of the Feringhis ; and stating that, with 
all its faults, as the English government was the best 
which Hindostan had ever had, he advised the new 
government to be formed on that model. 

Colonel Greathed left us a guard of 200 Seiks, 
wild, savage-looking men, and so ragged and dirty, 
they reminded me of gipsies. They had most curi- 
ously shaped swords, and wore queer sort of head- 
gear. They said it was very hard they were not 
allowed to " loot " Agra, as it was such a rich city. 
We afterwards heard that the natives of Agra had 
sent fifty pounds' worth of sweetmeats to the Indore 
mutineers as a present, these children of the East 
being fond of such childish luxuries. We heard of a 
Seik finding some jewels of great value ; but I don't 
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know whether the report was true, Many sud the 
Seiks found a heap of plunder ; but not so much ts 
was expected, the sepoys having taken a great part 
of the '* loot " with them when they fled. 

We saw a great deal of the Seiks in our quarters; 
for on the terrace fronting the** Dewan-i- Am " stood 
a large block of black marble, on which, in the 
palmy days of the Mogul Empire, the emperors used 
to sit and hold audiences; and opposite it wis i 
white marble block, on which the Wuzeer (or prime 
minister) used to sit The natives hold the Uaek 
marble seat in great reverence, and ought never to 
approach it without ** salaaming." 

It is said that when Agra was taken, in 1784, bj 
the Mahratta chief Madagee, he attempted to seat 
himself on this black marble seat ; but, ad such u 
indignity could not be submitted to, the marble split 
almost asunder : cciiainly a fissure is now to be aeea. 
The Seiks hold this stone in great veneration, and, 
after the battle, they kept coming in parties, '*»- 
laaming " and saying prayers to it. They never ip* 
proachcd it without taking off their shoes. A 
having spoken to little Jungy Meade, who 
playing in the Marble Ilall, Jungy began talking to 
him, till his bearer snatched liim away and told hia 
not to talk to " that man." The Seik instantly drev 
his sword and said to the bearer, in a loud angry 
voice, '^It is you who kill women and children; «r 
tiome to protect them." On hearing the dispute^ we 
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all ran out, and the Seik began explaining to Mrs. 
Meade that he meant no harm to Jungy, who was a 
** very nice chota sahib."* 

Many prisoners were hanged after the battle, and 
as it was discovered they did not care for hanging, four 
were tried and sentenced to be blown from gnns ; ac- 
cordingly one day we were startled by hearing a gun 
go off, with an indescribably horrid muffled sound. 
We all rushed out of our "dens" to know what was 
the matter; and heard that some sepoys were being 
lilown from the guns. All our servants hurried away 
to see the sight ; and then was heard, at short inter- 
vals, three other guns go off. The sound was horrible, 
knowing as we did that a fellow creature (whatever 
he may have done) was being blown into fragments 
and his soul launched into eternity at each report of 
the cannon ; and we felt quite ill for the rest of the 
day. An officer told us it was a most sickening sight. 
The four guns, taken out of the fort, were placed 
near the river. One gun was overcharged, and the 
poor wretch was literally blown into atoms, the lookers 
on being covered with blood and fragments of flesh : 
the head of one poor wretch fell upon a bystander and 
hurt him. It was a long process, fastening them to 
the guns ; and an officer having said to a sepoy, as the 
latter was being tied on, " It is your turn, now," the 
sepoy replied calmly, "In one moment I shall be 
happy in Paradbe." 

* Chota sahib : little fellow. 
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The sepoys dislike this mode of death more than anj 
other; for the Mahomedan likes to be buried, and 
the Hindoo thinks he cannot be saved ualess his bodr 
is burnt : but who can pity these wretches^ who hare 
spared no torture or cruelty to man, woman^ or child, 
and who are even known to have blown a lady from a 
gun ! 

A short time afterwards, as Mrs. Kirke was ptai- 
ing in her ton-jon near the place of execution, her 
little boy, who was playing about, went to the gpoi 
where the bodies had fallen ; when the chuprassie sul 
" Don't go there : that is the place where the poor 
martyrs were killed ; " and he looked at the spot witk 
the greatest reverence. An officer^ when trj-ing tiw 
prisoners, asked a sepoy why they killed women and 
children. The man replied, " When you kill a snake, 
you kill its young." 

The day after the battle the doctors sent to aik 
some of the ladies to help to nurse the sick and 
wounded soldiers in the hospital. Mrs. Blake went 
that night, and I would gladly have accompanied ber 
to do what I could for the poor soldiers, but I dare 
not leave my baby at night, and during the day there 
was an abundance of volunteer nurses. Mrs. B«kefi 
of Gwalior, who had recently lost her baby, was a 
very kind excellent nuree. After this, the ladies 
attended the hospital regularly ; watching the soUien 
at night in turns, giving them their medicines and 
cooling drinks, and moi:«tening their bandages. Tk 
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men were very grateful, and said it was worth whUe 
being wounded, to be waited on by ladies. 

Poor Lieutenant Jones was dreadfully injured : 
he was hacked all over, and had twenty-one wounds ; 
many a one of them the doctors said enough to kill 
him. He bore his sufferings without complaining, 
though they were intense. He lay in one of the 
small rooms, separated from the " Motee Musjid," 
where the common soldiers lay, by a marble lattice 
now stuffed with "jamps." Formerly these small 
rooms were used by the ladies of the Mogul court, 
to hear the service from without being seen. Mr. 
Maclaine was also wounded, but some kind friends 
took care of him. He belonged to the 3rd Euro- 
peans; and had been through the whole Delhi 
campaign. 

I once or twice accompanied Mrs. Blake to the 
Motee Musjid ; and standing at one end, and looking 
down the marble arched aisles, filled witj[i rows of 
charpoys on which the wounded soldiers lay^ dressed 
in flannel suits made by the ladies in the Fort. 
Some of the sufferers looked dreadfully ill : one poor 
drummer-boy had been crushed by an elephant and 
afterwards died ; but others looked quite jolly and 
cheerful. One Irish sergeant was a very amusing 
character ; he made po^Mp ^^ ^^^ kindness of the 
ladies in nursing the siA^nuier8. Government had 
provided the hospitals WtA'small tin mugs for their 
tea; but as they did not like them, some of the 
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ladies brought them cups and saucers, and gave diem 
^^ chota hazerai " (tea and bread) theniselves. 

In the court round the ^' Motee Muqid" the 
wounded officers were sometimes carried out on their 
charpoys for air. I went once with Dr. and Mn 
Christison to see one of them, Lieut. Glubb of the 
9th Lancers, who told us all about his escape finoa 
Delhi. He said that when they all were waidig 
near the flagstaff, some coolies dragged up a cart fol 
of dead bodies of the poor English who had beet 
killed, and that afterwards when they encamped 
there, on the 9th of June, he again saw the 
cart, but then filled with bleached skeletons! h 
this court the Seiks had their quarters, and the pii- 
soners were kept manacled. 

AVe heard of the murder of Major Burton, lea- 
den t at Kotah, and, his two sons, by the EoCsh 
Contingent, part of which had mutinied at Agn ii 
July. Even at the eleventh hour they continued !■- 
satiable in their rage. The Rajah of Gwalior*s En^ 
lish teacher, who was a native, told us that the Coa- 
tingent had left Gwalior for Cawnpore, intending ti 
attack Outram ; and that on their way they stoppel 
at Dholcpore, and took three brass guns from the 
Rajah of Dholepore to add to their artillery. Thi» 
man also told us that the jNIaharajah Scindiah hid 
got possession of all our carriages, horses, dogs, and 
pictures. Our Brigadier (Ramsay) managed, through 
tliis teacher, to buy back two of his horses; bili 
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when they came to Agra they looked so thin and ill- 
treated, he regretted the purchase. The teacher, 
who went backwards and forwards between Gwalior 
and Agra, promised to send us some of our property, 
which, however, we were to pay for ; and one day a 
•box came, but it only contained odd books from the 
library, and some music. But the latter much de- 
lighted the musical inhabitants of " Block F.," and, 
to my great joy, I found amongst the books the very 
•* Christian Year " I had been reading on that 
Sunday the mutiny broke out at Gwalior. Inside the 
books were written, in English, impertinent things 
against the " Feringhis," and their parade movements 
and drill. In one was written, " Captain Campbell, 
first-class mutineer." When the English teacher 
again came to Agra, we all besieged him with earnest 
requests that he would try and recover some of our 
property ; and hearing that the Kajah had bought 
SOL or 40^ worth of books for his school, hoping some 
of mine would be among them, I promised a large 
reward to the teacher, as well as paying for the books, 
if he would get me some back ; thost of them being 
my husband's College books, with the College arms 
stamped on them, which I described to him. 

Colonel Filose and his brother, with their families, 
had all this time been living in their houses at the 
Lushkur, though in much terror; as the natives 
constantly threatened them, and searched their houses 
to see if they had any other Fcringhis concealed. The 
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Colonel offered large rewards if a body of men would 
come from Agra and escort them back there ; bat it 
was not considered safe to Tenture bejond range of 
the fort guns, which had a salutary eflect on the 
natives. Colonel Filose was very kind in buying 
back many of our things ; though it was rather hiid 
to pay full price for our own property. He said that 
many of our goods were sold at bazaars at the Luih- 
kur, and people were buying them and taking then 
off to Indore and Bombay. At last he sent a box of 
things, and we all rushed to see it opened, llfi 
Campbell found her watch, without tho ch^n, ind a 
velvet " Church Service ; " Mrs. Murray, a Sootdk 
shawl, and dress ; Mrs. Blake, a picture and a bee 
shawl ; the Christisons, a book of poetry ; the Pieaf- 
sons, a guitar; Mrs. Gilbert, a baby's cloak; Lieu- 
tenant Cockburn, some photographs, and Captam 
L. Clarke, a turquoise shirt-pin. I afterwards re- 
covered a cameo brooch with the gold setting cire- 
fully picked off; this, and the " Christian Year," 
were all I ever got back of my property at Gwalior. 
The box contained' a slip of paper with the price 
of everything noted down. 

Some of tlic servants now came in from Gwalior: 
they all looked dirty and miserable, and complained 
of the treatment of the sepoys, who bad starved them 
and taken awav their i)l under. Had thev rcmuned 
i'aithful to us and warned us, it would have stTcd 
me much trouble. Mrs. Murray's ayah, gora and 
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bearer brought in her dogs, and the tail of one, called 
** Ginger," which had died on the way ; to prove the 
truth of what they said, they cut off its tail and 
brought it to show. Captain Carapbell's dog " Bob " 
also came in, looking very wretched and starved ; 
and Capt'iin Longwille Clarke got back some of his 
and Captain Casseret's dogs : the latter having left 
the Fort for Lucknow, Captain Clarke took care of 
theoL The servants told us that the sepoys had 
rooted up our pretty gardens, and turned the houses 
not burnt down into cattle sheds ; they had also de- 
stroyed the furniture, and scattered the dresses and 
ribbons about the street; emptying preserves and 
pickle-jars over them, to spoil them : they had also 
burnt the books kept by the officers, with the 
name and description of each sepoy, to prevent their 
being recognised if taken ; forgetting that there were 
duplicates of those books kept at Calcutta. 

We were often much alarmed by hearing strange 
sounds underground, as if some one was mining 
under the Fort; and we knew there were underground 
passages leading from the city to the Fort These 
mysterious sounds always began at night, and ap- 
peared to be just under the palace, where Mr. Colvin 
had formerly lived, but which was now occupied by 
Mr. Head. Many of the officers sat up all night, 
but could make nothing of these sounds ; and as we 
remembered the warnings we had often had, and the 
pictures of the ** Feringhis " being blown into the 
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At last it was considered safe to go to the lull& 
Captain Alexander, Lieutenant Cockbum, and in- 
otber officer, went on sick leave up to the hilb: 
they were well armed however. Little Chailotte 
Stuart, also, was taken by some iriends, aa she was to 
go home with Lady John Lawrence's party: she 
came to say good-bye to us, and looked veiy |Mle 
and sorrowful, poor little thing ! Some of the 
officers also ventured to go to Delhi ; and poor Mn. 
Hawkins and her children went to the hills with 
a guard of '^ sowars." We heard of the murder of 
poor Lieutenant Neville, of H. M.'s Slat, nemr Fkk- 
putton on the Sutlej, on his way to £ugland: hb 
intended bride arrived at Bombay in the *' Windsor 
Castle " on the very day the news of his murder 
reached there ! 

The Meades and Hurrays now went out to live 
in tents. Some people lived in the mosques neir 
the Taj, and others constantly made parties to go 
there. Mi-s. Christison and I went, one day, to 
feast our eyes on the beauties of the Taj ; we 
wandered in the lovely gardens, where ** the flowen 
of earth vie with the stars of heaven,^ and gathered 
oranges, which were now ripe. I left my bsfaj 
under Mrs. Cameron's charge, who now had the cat 
of Mrs. Proctor 8 baby : she was very proud of mj 
little boy, eaying she had saved his life ; which ihe 
certainly had, by her kind care and attention. Ob 
our way back, we passed through the native citj of 
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Agra^ where I had never been before. The principal 
street is paved with flags, and was crowded with 
natives, who looked at us with an " evil eye." 

A Jew pedlar having returned from Delhi, laden 
with cashmere shawls, caps, scarfs, and slippers, I 
bought some, as they were now difficult to get, the 
looms at Delhi being destroyed. 

Captain Longville Clarke, just before he went 
with the party to Futtypore Sikri, heard of the mur- 
der of his brother at one of the out-stations ; which 
made him more furious than ever against the sepoys. 
Colonel Cotton headed the party which went to 
Futtypore Sikri to attack some of the rebels whom 
Colonel Greathed had defeated. They took a great 
many prisoners, and made them clean out the church ; 
but as it was contrary to their " caste," they were ob- 
liged to be forced to do it at the point of the bayonet : 
some did it with alacrity, thinking they would be 
spared hanging ; but they were mistaken, for they 
were all hung. 

We were now rejoiced to hear of the final relief 
of Lucknow, by Sir Colin Campbell, on the 17th of 
November, and of the arrival at Cawnpore of the 
poor Lucknow ladies and children. We were thank- 
ful that these poor sufferers were at last safe on their 
Avay home, after the long trial which they had so 
heroically and patiently borne ; but we were disap- 
pointed at not being able to join them at Cawnpore 
as we had hoped. Our joy was also sadly damped 

» s 
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by hearing soon afterwards of the greatest loss tint 
had yet happened to us : for Havelock was not onir 
a brave and chivalrous soldier, but a good Christitn, 
and beloved by both his officers and men. It was 
very sad that so many brave generals should htre 
died in the first flush of victory, and, without seein? 
the results of their great deeds, leave their laureb to 
be worn by others. 

In the beginning of December we heard thit a 
column had left Delhi for Cawnpore, and would take 
us on its way. It was said the line of march extended 
fifteen miles ; that we were to travel in carts, and 
sleep at night in tents ; and on arriving at Cawnpore 
we were to proceed to Calcutta, either from Allaha- 
bad by steamer, or by d&k gharry. After making 
arrangements, our hopes of release from our dreary 
imprisonment were again deferred, to our great di^ 
appointment; the column coming no further tlian 
Allyghur, on account of a fight it bad had on the 
25th of November, with the Joudpore legion near 
Kurnaul, in which Colonel Gerard was killed. The 
*^ Cossids " told us there had been hanl fighting be- 
tween Colonel AVyndhnm and the Gwalior rebels at 
Cawnpore ; so, as there was little hope of our gettiag 
to Calcutta, I thought of going to my aunt Monteath 
at Simla, and after staying there a short time, retam- 
ing home via Moultan and Bombay. 

In the second week in December, the woanded 
soldiers, who had now recovered, gave a grand iSte 
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at the Taj, in honour of the ladies who had attended 
them. Begular cards of invitation and programmes 
were printed ; the tiffin was to be spread in one of the 
mosques, and nearly every one went to it. We left 
the Fort about noon ; Mrs. Christison and I drove in 
Major Macpherson's carriage, and he and Mrs. Innes 
came after. The road was crowded with soldiers and 
carriages, and the river with boats, all on their way 
to the Taj. It was a very gay scene. In one of the 
mosques of the Taj, all the ladies, children, officers, and 
soldiers were gathered; and here and there might be 
seen a native, looking green with rage at their sacred 
building being thus desecrated. The mosque was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers, and a table was spread 
with all the dainties that could be procured. Almost 
every one looked happy and cheerful, and the ladies 
went from one soldier to another saying kind words, 
and congratulating them on their recovery. 

We staid here and had some tiffin ; and I remem- 
ber one man of the 9th Lancers offering me some milk 
punch, that being the only beverage they could pro- 
cure, as the wine in the fort was drunk. After 
tiffin they had a dance, in which some of the ladies 
joined ; but there were others whose deep mourning 
garments showed that, with them, it was a time of 
heavy sorrow. After watching the dancers for a short 
time, Mrs. Blake and I, with some others, walked in 
the garden. We here met Major Raikesof Gwalior, 
who said that he and his wife were going up to the 
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Punjab ; and his uncle, Mr. Raikes, one of the Agra 
judges, was also leaving for England^ He told us 
that it would be long before we could get to Cal- 
cutta ; and if we went further up the country, we 
might have a chance of going to Bombay with the 
invalids, who were going by the Sutlej, vid Fenne- 
pore. 

After walking for some time in the garden, we re- 
turned to the fort. Mrs. Blake agreed to go to Bome 
friends at Umballah, Mrs. Proctor to the Punjftb to her 
mother, and I to my aunt at Simla : Lieutenant Fiti- 
gerald, of the Artillery, Mrs. Blake's nephew, who hid 
just come from Delhi, was to go with us ; so we ill 
spent the next two days in hurried preparations for our 
emancipation. I had some difficulty in persuading mr 
dhye to accompany me, as I had only had her a short 
time ; but she at last agreed to go with me, if I would 
take her husband and child also, give her some clothe^ 
and pay her 21. a month, and ** caste " money : and I 
was obliged to agree to these conditions. Mrs. Chri«- 
tison went with me to the bazaar, outside the fort 
It consisted of a long range of '* chopper** sheds, 
near the Delhi gate, divided into compartments. 
The natives were now very glad to hire these littk 
stalls from the bazaar master, to sell their wares. 

We had some difficulty in procuring a few thii^ 
for the natives will bargain and chai^ you three 
times as much as the article is worth ; but, in spite of 
their jabbering and chattering, I got some flannel 
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and other warm materials to make some things for 
babj, and some clothes for my exigeant dhye. 

We did not leave Agra till Saturday^ the 12th of 
December, as the Kaikeses had just gone, and we were 
obliged to wait for the return of their shigrams. We 
had each 150/, given us by Government, as we could 
not yet get our own money from Calcutta. The last 
day was a whirl of excitement ; for not only had we 
to pack up and prepare for our journey, but all sorts 
of business to attend to, and papers to sign, at which I 
was not an adept. My friends were very kind ; Mrs. 
Nichols made me some pillows, as we were to take our 
bedding with us ; Mrs. Christison made me a plum 
cake, baked in a tin biscuit-case ; and Mrs. Campbell 
fitted up and gave me a despatch-box and many other 
little necessaries. We also had to send off our boxes 
that day, with the two dhyes (one was Mrs. Proctor's 
dhye) and their husbands and children by bullock 
train. 

I must not omit to mention Muza, who had re- 
mained faithful to Mrs. Blake, waited on her in the 
fort, and had done all he could for her comfort : I 
often tasted some of his little cookeries. Govern- 
ment gave him only 25/., though he had lost more 
than that at Gwalior. Mrs. Blake (who intended 
going to England), before she left the fort, gave him 
a valuable ring, which he said he preferred to money ; 
Mr. Raikes, the judge, also gave him a handsome 
sum of money. Ever since the mutinies broke out 
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he had always been telling Mrs. Blake to quit the 
country, as now it was no fit place for women. 

We all dined that day with the Campbells, and 
at night we all assembled, and those we were 
leaving behind drank to our safe journey home in 
some champagne that Captain Campbell had just 
brought us, which had come in with some things 
recovered from Gwalior. I don't think we slept veiy 
well that night for thinking of our journey, and that, 
at last, we were really to leave our prison* 

The next morning Mr. French came to say good- 
bye, and brought me a sermon which he had mX 
up the night before to copy, as I liked it very much. 
I had seen Mrs. French the previous evening, bat 
he was not in then. 

Early in the morning we were accompanied to the 
Delhi gate by about twenty of our friends, who 
helped us to pack our ^' shigrams." We had been 
allowed the great favour of a guard of two sepoys; 
but thinking they were not the most faithful guardianf 
in the world, we dispensed with their attendance^ 
Mr. Fitzgerald being well armed. Mrs. Proctor, 
myself, our two babies, and dhyes, shared one *' shi- 
gram/' and Mrs. Blake and Mr. Fiizgerald the other. 

I could not agree with Shakspeare that *' partiog 
is such sweet sorrow,'' for it was with keen regret and 
swelling hearts that we bade good-bye to kind finendt 
whom Ave might never see again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EXODUS. 

We crossed the bridge of boats^ and gazed at the 
gloomy but faithful walls of the fort^ till a turn in the 
road hid it from our eight. I now reflected on the 
past^ and thought, what a good thing it was, that we, 
who had been so heavily afflicted, were thrown 
together amongst others all more or less afflicted by 
the same cause, instead of being left selfishly to 
brood over and cherish our sorrows ; in which case 
we might have succumbed, and perhaps lost our. 
reason. But living in a constant state of anxiety, 
we were compelled to mix with others and sympathise 
with them ; which opened our hearts, and made us 
feel less desolate. I had often read the essay on 
Desjmir, in " Friends in Council," and felt the truth 
of this passage : ** Some souls we ever find, who 
could have responded to all our agony, be it what it 
may. This at least robs misery of its loneliness." 

All the way along we saw signs of the times, in the 
burnt and destroyed villages. We had telegraphed 
to Allyghur to know if the road was safe between 
Agra and Allyghur, and received a satisfactory 
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answer *^ that we might venture.** Still we felt we 
were running a risk when we passed Lu^e bodies of 
natives^ armed to the teeth, who looked at us as if 
they would kill us any minute ; but we also passed 
parties of our own soldiers. 

We did not reach Allyghur till late. It was oc- 
cupied by our troops, and Captain Murray, who had 
the command, rode out to meet us, and said he had 
got a tent pitched for our rcceptioiu The fort ii t 
most miserable looking place, not at all like the one 
at Agra ; though it is considered very strong. It u 
only a large space enclosed by thick high mud walli» 
and a deep moat. 

The encampment reminded me of the descriptioiis 
I had heard from officers of the Crimean camp, so 
bleak and wild looking was it, with tenta pitched 
all about, and little mud huts. We drove into the 
fort, where we were greatly cheered, after our cold 
dismal journey, by the sight of soldiers cooking their 
suppers over the bright fires; and by hearing the 
neigh of horses and clang of arms. We found 
dinner ready in the tent ; Captain Murray, Dr. 
Mackellar, young Hennessy, and Captain Fit^q^enld 
of the Commissariat, another nephew of Mrs. Blake*i» 
all dined together. After dinner, the officers retired 
to their quarters and sent us some charpoys : die 
babies and dhyes lay on beds spread on the groiud. 
The night was bitterly cold ; and the dhyes wcie 
very bad-tempered, though we had given them a 
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good supper ; the babies were also fretful, so that we 
did not pass a very comfortable night. The next 
morning (Sunday), I walked round the fort with Dr. 
Mackellar. We heard that Colonel Greathed had 
come up with and defeated the flying remnant of the 
Gwalior Contingent, and taken fifteen of their guns ; 
but that the road was still unsafe, and would be for 
long. We therefore determined to go on to Meerut : 
Captain Murray tried to persuade us to stay till we 
heard more news, for fear the remains of the Gwalior 
Contingent might be lurking about ; but finding we 
were determined to go on, he gave us a guard of 
sowars. 

We reached Meerut late that night, and slept at 
the d&k bungalow. The next morning we moved 
to the hotel ; the master of which, Mr. Courtenaye, 
was very kind to us. He told us all about the 
mutiny at Meerut : he was not there at the time, but 
his wife and two of his children were cut to pieces in 
the outbreak. He also said he had lost eighteen re- 
lations in different parts of India, in the mutinies. 
We heard that the people at Meerut had been greatly 
alarmed about the ladies who had not escaped with 
the first party from Gwalior, and had even thought 
of g6ing in a party to our rescue. 

Our rooms were very comfortable, and we slept in 
real beds for the first time since our escape from 
Gwalior; we had sheets, — an almost forgotten luxury, 
— and sat down to a properly spread dinner table. 
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They had had a false alarm a few days before our 
arrival at Meerut^ and all the people had rushed oat 
in their night dresses into the street ; which was aooa 
filled with carriages ready for escape. After staying 
a few days at Meerut we left, on Friday, for DelhL 

All round Delhi the country had a desolated look, 
and I could not help thinking how short a time it wu 
since the road we were travelling was thronged with 
bloodthirsty wretches panting for more blood and 
plunder. It seemed strange that they should have 
been allowed to march on to Delhi, almost unimpeded, 
and surprise the poor people living there in peaceful 
security, when there were two European regimento 
at jMeerut, one a cavalry regiment ; perhaps it was 
better to be thus taken by surprise, instead of being 
kept in suspense. At Gwalior we lived a whole month 
in suspense, and the last fortnight in hourly dread of 
being murdered. '^ There is a pause near death when 
men grow bold towards all things else." 

The modern city of Delhi, founded by Shah Ji-han, 
and called by him Shah Jehan-abad, is situated in die 
midst of a sandy plain, on the right bank of the 
Jumna. It is 956 miles from Calcutta, 880 from 
Bombay, and 400 from Lahore, surrounded by granite 
walls, 7 miles in circumference, and having clevea 
entrances. We passed m:my skeletons of camels and 
bullocks, and parties of armed natives. We bad left 
our guard, and Mr. Fitzgerald, at Meerut. 

Early in the afternoon wc reached the bridge of 
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boats^ where we paid toll to a native ; which rather 
astonished us, for we thought all natives were now 
excluded from public offices. After crossing the 
bridge, which swarmed with natives, bullocks, and flies 
— the latter attracted by the scent of sweet-meats, of 
which large amounts are made in Delhi — we thundered 
through the Calcutta gate into the ^*City of Horrors: ** 
every spot of which is consecrated as the death-place 
of some hapless victim, or brave soldier. Passing 
through one or two deserted looking streets, we 
entered the " Chandney Chowk" (the principal street 
of Delhi), which quite astonished us by its gay ap- 
pearance ; for Delhi was in our minds associated with 
nothing but gloom and desolation. The natives either 
mingled in crowds or sat before their shops on 
pieces of carpet, with raised trays before them^ on 
which were displayed embroidered shawls, skull caps, 
toys, shells, and sugar cane ; here and there brilliant 
pieces of calico, just dyed, were hung to dry across the 
street. The natives were all gaily dressed with bright 
turbans; and they had an impudent, self-satisfied ex- 
pression on their faces, very irritating to us, when we 
remembered the merciless and cruel deeds so lately 
enacted here by their brethren. This street was the 
bazaar, and far more eastern in its aspect than any I 
had yet seen. The houses are picturesquely built, 
and very lofty ; some whitewashed, and others adorned 
by gaily painted representations of elephants prancing 
with their legs in the air, camels with huge humps. 
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flowers^ stars^ and crescents. One picture I was much 
amused with : it represented an English officer, a 
short little man with a very red face and beard, ind 
dressed in startling colours, riding on a horse stand- 
ing almost upright, and fighting a lion rampant 
There were ladies running along, all out of perspeo- 
tive, and bowing politely to gentlemen, or picking 
flowers off prim-looking bushes. Certiunly tlie 
oddest and most eccentric native mind had founi 
development in painting these pictures. The houei 
were oddly decorated with curiously carved shuttaife 
doors, and balconies, and there were queer little bj- 
lanes leading into the principal street 

The street was crowded with Englbh soldiers in 
their bright uniforms, Seiks on their wild looking 
steeds, funny little Ghoorkahs, European kdiei 
riding on immense elephants, and gentlemen on 
camels, horses, and ponies. Altogether the gaj 
crowds, the green trees, the bright pieces of calico^ 
and the azure blue sky, formed an enlivening scene; 
and one might have forgotten the fearful things that 
had so lately taken place, but for two large gallowt 
in the middle of the street 

Down the centre of the " Chandney Chowk " 
a raised aqueduct ; and an officer afterwards told 
that when we were taking Delhi, the enemy placed 
a gun at the top of the " Chandney Chowk," wUdi 
raked the street with grape, while a cross fire wu 
kept up from the windows. A party forcing iff 
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way across to the Bankhouse was repulsed, and while 
rapidly retreatmg, a soldier fell wounded ; one of his 
comrades actually leapt back again over the aque- 
duct and dragged the wounded man across it. 

We alighted from our gharries at a native's house, 
temporarily used as a d&k bungalow, the proper 
one having been destroyed ; and after traversing a 
narrow alley, mounted some steep steps into an extra- 
ordinary-looking place. On one side we looked 
into a garden, and on the other side, from a sort of 
gallery, we saw some officers comfortably eating 
their dinner ; which was rather tantalising to us, as 
we were very hungry. We were then shown into 
some rooms, which looked dirty and forlorn, as if 
haunted by the ghosts of pandies; and a dead rat 
lay on the floor : we could not make up our minds to 
sleep a night there, and so agreed to go to Dr. Bat- 
son, a connection of Mrs. Blake's. We accordingly 
retraced our steps, and, before getting into our ghar- 
ries, refreshed ourselves with a bottle of soda-water, 
much to the astonishment of the natives. 

After many inquiries, and turning down many 
deserted by-lanes, we arrived at Dr. Batson's abode, 
which had formerly belonged to some grand native. 
We ascended a flight of narrow steps on to a terrace, 
and then entered a large room : like all native houses 
it consisted of one good room, with an intricacy of 
winding passages and narrow staircases. The doors 
at each end, and the punkah, were pierced by large 
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holes caused by a cannon ball bursting in at one door 
and going out of the other. Dr. Batson, his wifei 
and daughters^ received us very kindly, and after a 
refreshing tea, took us to a neighbouring natiTC 
house which they had prepared for our reception. 
The part fitted up for us must formerly have been 
the " Zenana ; " and we reached it by a flight of 
steps, so narrow that no stout person could kiTe 
ascended. The inner room, where we slept, ww 
separated from the outer room or gallery by " pm^ 
dahs*" hung across archways. 

Early next morning I was aroused by a mesBige 
from Captain Garstone, the gentleman I had met tt 
Agra in January ; who, directly he heard of mj 
arrival, had come to invite me to his quarters, where 
his wife and children were, in a mosque within the 
palace walls ; but I was then too tired to move agiu 
that night 

We breakfasted at the Batsons' house, and Dr. 
Batson gave us a most interesting account of hii 
escape from Delhi, — one of the most wonderful on 
record. It is unnecessary for mc to detail it, as Ui 
portrait and a narrative of his escape appeared in one 
number of the " Illustrated London News,*' for 1857. 
lie came into our camp on a camel, disguised ai • 
faquir, sometime after the arrival of our forces before 
Delhi. lie had passed himself off as a Cashmerian, on 
account of his blue eyes ; but so well did he disgdee 
liimself, that, speaking the language and understand- 

* Purdahs, qailtcd cnrtains. 
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ing the customs of the natives, he wandered amongst 
them a long time undetected. His wife and daughters, 
who w^ere in cantonments when the mutiny broke 
out, escaped with the other fugitives to Umballah. 

Captain Garstone again came, and drove me to 
the Palace, which is surrounded by lofty walls of red 
sandi«tone between fifty and sixty feet high, at the 
opposite end of the Chandney Chowk. Before the 
barbacan were patrolling a man of the 60th Rifles, 
that gallant regiment which had done such good ser- 
vice in the siege, and a diminutive Ghoorka, with 
a grotesquely solemn face, looking too small "to 
shoulder his musket. We drove into a small court- 
yard, and then through a magnificent gateway into a 
long and lofty arched corridor. Here, in small re- 
cesses on each side, lived little Ghoorkas, who were 
cleaning their arms or smoking : their downcast looks 
harmonised with the gloomy solitude of this once 
luxurious palace. We turned out of this ante-like 
corridor down a narrow road, leading to the small 
mosque, which was surrounded by tumble-down, 
squalid-looking buildings. 

I received a kind welcome from Mrs. Garstone, 
who was much pleased with my baby ; and they gave 
me one of the three compartments, into which the 
mosque was divided by purdahs. These purdahs 
looked like arras, and made me feel as if we had gone 
back to the old tapestry days; the effect was 
carried out by a large fire blazing on a brick hearth, 

B 
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which Captain Qarstone had contrived out of one of 
the sacred recesses^ some antique chairs, and a table 
and shelves. On these was arranged some YaluaUe 
'^ loot " which Captain Garstone had found in the 
king's palace; including a beautifully bound and 
illuminated Koran on Tellum ; a curiously canred 
sandal-wood cane, in which was concealed a da^er; a 
strange picture of some old Mogul, very like the pre- 
sent king; a splendid casket of ebony and mother 
of pearl, full of secret drawers (which Captain Gar- 
stone was very much disappointed to find contained 
no jewels) ; a solid silver enamelled flask for scent, 
and a variety of charms, bangles, signet^rings, && 

The next day (Sunday) we went to service in 
the Dewan-i-Khas, and drove through the vaulted 
corridor into a large court-yard, which reminded me 
of the Armoury Square at Agra, with its rows of 
guns. Mrs. Garstone told me that over the gateway 
leading into the corridor, were the rooms formerlr 
occupied by Mr. Jennings; in one of which, where 
poor Miss Jennings and Miss Clifford were surprised 
quietly sitting at breakfast, and murdered, the staiu 
of blood on the walls and floor are yet to be seen. 
It is now used for a mess-room. Several marb 
arc seen all over the staircase, where the miscreanti 
killed poor Captain Douglass, who was coming dova 
to speak to them, they having sent for him. 

We got out of the carriage, and walked throogh a 
large paved marble court into the Dewan-i-KhaSi 
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This building was formerly used as a Hall of 
Audience ; it now looked dirty and forlorn : the gild- 
ding was tarnished^ the white marble dingy, and the 
walls, which, like those of the halls at Agra, had for- 
merly been ornamented with a mosaic of precious 
stones, were much defaced. Along the top is s^ mo- 
saic inscription in Arabic : — 

** If there be an ElTsiom on earth. 
It is this — it is this V 

The 60th Kifles, and another regiment, were there, 
and though tanned and sun-burnt, they did not look 
much the worse for their long campaign. 

In the centre, a little table was placed, from which 
Mr. Kotton, the chaplain, read the prayers and 
preached. This splendid hall, which once echoed to 
the mandates of a despotic emperor, with sole power 
of life and death over millions of submissive slaves, 
now echoed the peaceful prayers of a Christian people. 
Service over, the soldiers, at the word of conunand, 
marched out, the hall resounding to their martial 
tread. 

Captain and Mrs. Grarstone, after speaking to 
General Penney and Mr. Saunders, showed me over 
the rest of the Hall. I saw the block of crystal on 
which the matchless Peacock Throne had formerly 
stood, and the garden, now desolate and ruined, the 
trees all torn by shot, and the walks overgrown with 
rank grass and weeds. Beyond, a stretch of barren 
country extended to the horizon. We then went to 

8 2 
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the king's private mosque, near the palace, wUch be 
used for his daily prayers. It is built of pure wlute 
marble, and was now occupied by some officers, who 
were busy writing. We could not see the rooms 
formerly used by the king, as they were now in- 
habited by Mr. and Mrs. Saunders. All the bmU- 
ings of the palace had a forlorn and dirty look. 

In the afternoon Captain Garstone kindly ofiiered 
to drive me round Delhi. We drove through some 
deserted streets, the houses of which were riddled, 
and the trees torn and broken by grape and rooad 
shot, and all redolent of a damp, nauseous unelL 
We ascended on to the ramparts, and had a good 
view of Hindoo Kao's house, the ridge of high 
ground behind which our force had encamped, die 
road leading to cantonments, and the open conntrT, 
which lay spread like a map before us. 

A little further on, I saw the cannon which the 
enemy had so cleverly turned on the column when 
forcing its way up the street, also the very spot where 
poor General Nicholson had fallen mortally wounded 

We then drove down a street leading to the Jumnt 
Musjid, a splendid building, standing on an enn- 
nence, and ascended by a flight of steps on each ada 
It is built of red sandstone, which, though too biit 
liant in the midday sun, glows richly in the mdlo* 
evening light The Musjid is surmounted by danei 
of white marble, and at each angle is a lofty minaret: 
it was erected by Shah Jehan, and took six jean W 
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build. I could not see the inside^ as it was occupied 
by the Belooch battalion. 

This building and street were very difficult to take : 
our troops were once repelled ; and^ indeed, had the 
I)lace been well defended, it never could have been 
taken. The enemy fired from the flat roofs of the 
houses, and from the narrow passages, angles, and 
comers, with which the street was filled, and did 
much execution amongst our troops. Captain Gar- 
stone told me that some dead bodies and skeletons of 
the sepoys were found in the houses and back-streets ; 
but not so many as were expected, as nearly all had 
been flung into the Jumna. In the Chandney Chowk 
only one or two skeletons were found. 

On our return home we called on Mrs. Blake and 
Mrs. Procter, who were still at the Batsons'. Mr. 
Fitzgerald had also come in from Meerut. Mrs. 
Procter was in great distress, for her dhye, having 
lost her husband, had gone to look for him. Captain 
Garstone met the dhye some days after, still in 
search of her husband, and she called out to him, 
** O Sahib, where is my admi ? " * 

On Monday Capt. Garstone having to go to his 
house at Meerut on business, Mrs. Garstone drove 
me to the fort of Selimghur, which was connected 
with the Palace by a bridge over a small branch of 
the Jumna. It was occupied by some of our troops, 
and near it were pitched some tents inhabited by 

* Admi, hnsband. 
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invalid soldiers. We stood on the bridge, the silence 
only disturbed by the whirr of a bird's wing, and 
looked on the dark water, on which were cast deep 
shadows from the frowning fortress and high banks. 
I had time and quiet here to indulge in a reverie on 
the former grandeur of the Eastern Moguls, and the 
pomp and pageantry of their magnificent court and ito 
ceremonies, — so different to our practical and proeuc 
ideas of royal state. 

On Tuesday Mrs. Garstone, two of her cfaildrai, 
and I rode on an elephant lent ub by Mr. Saunden, 
and the other children and my baby were taken for a 
walk by a numerous suite of servants and a cfaupnseL 
The elephant was a docile creature, and would salaam, 
when told, by raising its trunk high in the air, and 
then slowly lowering it ; and it was amusing to see the 
little Garstones commanding this obedient mountaia 
of an animal to salaam, which it did instantly. The 
mahout was a queer withered-looking little man: 
these mahouts are not long-lived, for as they almoet 
live on the elephants' backs, the motion injures the 
spine. I believe the camel sowars suffer from the 
same cause. We rode into the Chandney Chowk. 
which looked very gay : indeed, an Eastern crovd 
is always striking, from their long flowing white or 
coloured garments. Women were returning; from the 
wells with large jars gracefully poised on their heads, 
the tinkling of their ornaments sounding very musieaL 
Bheesties were staggering under their heavy burden^ 
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and '^moUees"* carrying trays of flowers and vege- 
tables; some were washing themselves In the aque- 
duct and combing their hair, and a few (great dandies) 
had little looking-glasses, in which they kept admir- 
ing themselves, and then pomatuming and curling 
their black locks, and arranging their skull caps and 
turbans. They all looked impudently at us, as 
though they thought we had no right there. Oh 
how I detested them, and longed to turn them all 
out of Delhi ! 

We passed parties of Europeans riding on ele- 
phants like ourselves, or walking and driving : two 
pretty little children of Lady Campbell's, dressed in 
the Highland costume, were walking, attended by a 
number of natives. From our elevated position on 
the howdah, we could see into the upper stories of 
the houses ; they were all full of dirt, rubbish, broken 
ghurras f, and old clothes. Many of the houses in the 
Chandney Chowk were occupied by English officers 
and their families. 

We met a mad elephant, with its feet fastened 
together by an iron chain, and were obliged to cross 
the road. These animals are subject to mad fits, 
when they are very dangerous. Mrs. Garstone 
told me that when she was marching in the spring, 
an elephant was taken with one of these attacks, and 
became so dangerous, that a coolie was obliged to 

* MoUees, gardencn. f Ghurras, earthen yessels. 
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run before it to warn people to get out of the way; 
the poor fellow unfortunately coming too near, the 
furious animal seized him, and crushed him to death 
under his feet, and then threw the body away; bat 
the mahout, a brother of the poor coolie, ordered the 
elephant to take up the body, and made him cany it 
the whole day for a punishment ; though the ele- 
phant might at any minute have made the mahoot 
share the same fate as his brother. This shows what 
power these mahouts have over the animals, which 
are very fond of them. 

Mrs. Garstone pointed out to me all the placet 
where our poor countrymen were so brutally mm^ 
dercd : the Kotwall*, where several were killed, and 
where the bodies of the princes f were afterwards ex- 
posed ; an open space outside the palace gate, near a 
tank, where twenty or thirty women were massacred: 
and the Bank-house, where tlie poor Beresfurds were 
murdered, which looked much devastated by fiic^ 
shot, and shell. It is said that when the Bank wai 
surrounded, the inmates took refuge on the flat looC 
and IMrs. Bcresford actually killed two or three of 
the wretches herself, who were attacking her 
daughters. Most of these Europeans who were ma^ 
t*acrcd were writers and clerks of the custom-home^ 



* Kotwall, police house. 

t Mirza Mogul, the king*fl ne]>hew, Mirza Kishcre Sultamei, Abi 
Bukt ; this last said he died hu))])j, for he had seen British 
drugged tliruugh the streets of Delhi 
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or shopkeepers, living in the city : the officers had a 
better chance of escape, as they lived at cantonments 
two or three miles off. We also passed the Maga- 
zine, and saw the marks of the explosion caused by 
|K)or young Willoughby attempting to blow it up. 

In the evening, we again went out on the ele- 
phant towards the Cashmere Gate ; and on entering 
the Mainguard, a small court-yard, it presented a 
strange spectacle of ruin. When the mutiny broke 
out, several officers were sabred here, and the trees 
were torn and broken by the shot and shell. A 
jmrty of sepoys and an officer formerly took turns in 
guarding this place. We passed over a deep, wide 
moat through the gateway, which is so wide that a 
carriage can be driven along the top: its massive 
strength surprised me. The road to the gate, which 
is commanded by the walls and bastions, winds 
round a raised mound immediately in front of the 
gate. When I perceived how difficult it was to 
approach the gate, and how well it was commanded 
by the guns of the city, I appreciated more than 
ever the noble deed that had been performed by 
that little band of heroes. I may be allowed briefly 
to relate this memorable exploit 

Early on the morning of the 14th of September, 
when the head of the first column of stormers arrived 
close to the Cashmere Gate unperceived by the 
enemy, owing to the winding of the road, a small 
party, consisting of Lieutenants Salkeld and Home^ 
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and Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess, and Smith, with 
four sappers and a bugler, advanced, and went up to 
the gate. The instant that Lieutenant Home laid 
the powder at the foot of the gate, the enemj per- 
ceived thera, and opened, from all eides, a heavy fire 
on the little band. Sergeant Carmichael vras jus; 
going to fire the fusee, when he was shot dead. Ser* 
geant Burgess then took the fusee, and was also flkot 
dead. Lieutenant Salkeld then seized it, but wu 
shot through the arm, and fell over into the moit, 
breaking his leg in the fall; but when fulling, be 
threw the fusee to Sergeant Smith, who fired the 
charge, which exploded, killing about seventeen of 
the enemy, and shattering the gate. The bugler in- 
stantly sounded the advance, and the column rushed 
on, and entered the city. 

We went on by the road round Delhi, and saw the 
road leading to cantonments. The walls and bastions 
opposite Hindoo Rao's house were very much de- 
stroyed, and the Morec bastion was almost a mass of 
ruins. We also passed the Seiks' camp : these men 
arc so dirty that they were obliged to be kept oat- 
side the walls ; they certainly looked verj- wild, sit- 
ting in groups round their fires, the light flashing on 
their brigandish swarthy faces, kakee uniforms, ud 
strange, fantastic weapons : they were cheering then- 
selves by singing wild, but not unmusical, melodien 
Wc skirted the old city of Delhi, said to be the link- 
ing place of many escaped sepoys and citixens, who 
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quitted the city on the entrance of our troops to 
hatch further mischief under the shelter of deserted 
mosques, forming extensive ruins near an old Mus- 
sulman burial ground. Most of the natives hiding 
here are said to be Gazees — men who are brought 
up to think that by killing, mutilating, and extermi- 
nating all the Feringhis, they are fulfilling the wishes 
of their Prophet, and gaining for themselves a happy 
place in Paradise. 

We re-entered the city by the Lahore Gate. Out 
of the eleven gates only three were allowed to be 
opened, the Lahore, Calcutta, and Cashmere Gates. 
Passing down the Chandney Chowk, we soon reached 
our quarters ; they looked quite snug and hotne-like 
after the dismal scenes of desolation we had so lately 
passed through, and which were wound up by a 
funeral procession, chanting weird-like strains of la- 
mentation, looking like a train of condemned spirits 
on their way to Hades. 

Captain Garstone, having returned from Meerut, 
joined us at dinner; he brought me a nice little 
knitted hood for my baby — a very acceptable pre- 
sent. 

It was very strange to go round some of the back 
streets and alleys of Delhi at night, many of them so 
narrow that we had to go some distance before finding 
a place wide enough for the elephant to turn in. These 
lanes were pervaded by a noisome smell, and I often 
fancied that dead sepoys must be lying in the houses. 
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We saw bits of regimentals^ shakos, and cartouche- 
boxes lying scattered about, and the only living tluogs 
visible were some wretched cats, mourning over the 

ruins of their habitations. The houses were utterlv 

• 

deserted, and as ^'loot " had been found in them, I kept 
a good look out from my elevated position, into the 
rooms ; but I saw nothing except a music-book, for 
which I instantly sent the coolie who wuted on the 
elephant It was full of chants and hymns copied ia 
a lady's hand ; and as I heard ^liss Jennings played 
the harmonium in the church, I fancied it might hra 
been hers, and thrown there by some plunderer as 
useless. Poor Miss Jennings was engaged to be 
married ; and all who knew her said she was i 
most amiable person. Major Keid called on Ca|H 
tain Grarstone, who commanded the Ghoorkas, and 
had been at the mosque during the whole of the 
siege, and he talked pathetically of his little Ghooi^ 
kas, saying that they were pining for their' bine 
mountains. 

On Wednesday the 23rd the Nawab of Jhujjhnr 
was hanged. He was purposely put to death before 
Christmas-day, to show our contempt for the natitei, 
who had threatened a rising on that dciy. Captain 
Garstone went to sec the execution, and Mud the 
Nawab was a long time dying. The provost-manhaL 
who performed this revolting duty, had put to death 
between 400 and oOO wretches since the siege, and 
was now thinking of resigning his office. The eoUiciik 
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inured to sights of horror^ and Inveterate against the 
sepoys, were said to have bribed the executioner to 
keep them a long time hanging, as they liked to see 
the criminals dance a ^' Pandie's hornpipe," as they 
termed the dying struggles of the wretches. 

Delhi now seemed a place fitted to breed malaria 
and fever, its back streets were so dirty, and full of 
sti^nant water and half-charred bricks. On Thurs- 
day (Christmas Eve), Captain Garstone drove me to 
see cantonments, about three miles from the city ; and 
passing the church I observed it was riddled with 
shot, and the pillars broken : some soldiers, looking ill 
and worn, were walking about near it ; the church 
being used as a hospital. 

The wind swept sharply across the plain, making 
us feel bitterly cold. As we drove on, Captain Gar- 
stone pointed out the places were our piquets were 
posted, showing how they had gradually drawn 
nearer to the city : also the spot where the General 
and his staff used to come out to reconnoitre with 
telescopes and field-glasses. 

Sir Theophllus Metcalfe*s house, where we had 
formerly stationed a piquet, was very much de- 
stroyed ; it was a large pucka house, situated in the 
middle of a park-like compound. 

All the houses in cantonments were burnt and 
ruined ; amongst them the house of my uncle. Colonel 
Stuart Menteath, who had been Brigade-major of 
Delhi for some years. Captain Garstone pointed out 
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to me one of the bells of arms (small circular stone 
buildings for the sepoys to put their arms in it 
night), in which an officer's wife and children had 
lived during the whole siege. 

Before the cantonnieut, which was situated in i 
hollow, was a high ridge of ground, covered with 
brushwood and prickly pear, and large blocks of 
stone ; beyond this was the site of our camp, vid 
indications of it are still to be seen on the but 
plain, — the holes where the tent poles had been 
erected, and the places of camp fires ; also broken 
bottles and all sorts of fragments. Captain Garstone 
pointed out the exact spot on which the Generals 
tent had stood, and, further on, his own ; and he told 
me that the cantonment cemetery was bo full of our 
poor soldiers, that, before Delhi was taken, another 
piece of ground had to be marked out for a burial- 
ground. 

We walked up to the flag staff; which, as the 
" crow flies," is only a mile from Delhi. It was here 
that people from cantonments had waited for some 
hours, hearing the firing, dying shrieks, and tri- 
umphant yells of the assailants in the city, not know- 
ing what to do ; till at last, finding all was over, thej 
had made off to Kurnaul and Mecrut. I also saw 
the very place where the cart full of dead bodies had 
remained more than a month, they having been lefi 
a prey all that time to vultures and jackals. • . • • 

Captain Garstone said he bad frequently had to 
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ride from our camp to the little mosque with orders ; 
and he showed me the indentation in the earth caused 
by a shell which had exploded close to him, the 
space between the two places being much exposed to 
the enemy's guns. This mosque was marked all over 
with round shot and shell, and it was so near the 
walls, that our troops could hear the sepoys singing 
on the ramparts. It was very strongly built, with 
massive walls, and was held during the whole siege 
by a guard of the Simoor Battalion, commanded by 
jVIajor £eid, and the 60th Bifles. Hindoo Rao's 
house is a large pucka house, standing on an emi- 
nence, and bears many signs of the storm of shot 
and shell, in its broken windows, and shattered doors 
and balconies. I entered a room in the house, which 
looked gloomy and damp : here the poor wounded 
soldiers had been taken in to have their wounds 
dressed. Once a shell burst in it, and killed an 
officer and several men ; and I shuddered when Cap- 
tain Garstone told me he had seen the floor a pool of 
blood. Near this house we had two batteries ; and 
from this elevated ridge you look down on one side 
upon the city, and on the other upon cantonments. 
The ground and trees were torn by shot and shell. 
The broken and irregular ground formed a good 
cover for the enemy, *who used, in the early part 
of the siege, to steal out, concealed by the ditch 
round the city walls, and surprise our piquets; 
but being without a leader, and having no fixed 
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plan of action, they never knew how to follow up in 
advantage. 

The stillness was quite painful, and when I looked 
on the city lying before me, with its white hoiueii 
lofty domes, and slender minarets, shining calmlj 
in the sun, I thought of the strange contrast it 
formed to the terrible confusion that had reigned 
so short a time before within its now apparentlr 
peaceful walls. It was a thrilling sight to turn and 
look on the dreary waste, where our brave soldien 
for months had endured the harassincr attacks of a 
swarming enemy under a burning sun and scorching 
winds, and amidst death in various forms ; knowing 
all the time that the fate of India, their own lives^iad 
those of thousands besides, depended on their succeM: 
only the feeling that they must conquer or die, could 
have sustained them ; like Ilannibars soldiers after the 
burning of their ships. We descended the hill and 
drove home, thinking of the aching hearts at home 
that must have waited, in fearful suspense, the newt 
of victory or defeat; and of tlie many desolated 
lives and broken hearts the retaking of that city had 
cost 

Sir Theoi)hilus Metcalfe '' tiffed " with the Ga^ 
stones. He is a wonderful man in the eyes of Ae 
natives, who have a wholesome dread of him. When 
I was at Delhi he was busy hunting out, trying, and 
hanging mutineers and murderers : he has a lynx eye 
for detecting culprits. One day, when passing Genend 
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Pennej's house, amongst a guard of sowars, he de- 
tected a murderer, and instantly singled him out, 
tried, and condemned him : he also found out poor 
Mr. Frazer's murderer, and had him hanged. One 
day, a native jeweller came to offer his wares for sale 
to Mrs. Garstone, who, thinking he charged too 
much, said, ** I will send you to Metcalfe, sahib ; " on 
hearing which, the man bolted in such a hurry that 
he left his treasures behind, and never again showed 
his face. 

Hearing that Mrs. Procter had gone to Umballah, 
and that Mrs. Blake intended to stay over Christmas- 
day, I, at Mrs. Garstone's request, agreed to stay also. 
I wished to see the rooms where the " loot " was sold 
by the prize agents ; but as it was a general holiday, 
being Christmas, they were not open. We often saw 
the commissioner, Mr. Saunders, and his wife driving 
about, and they seemed very popular. 

Christmas*day was ushered in by troops of sleek, 
self-satisfied looking natives, covered with ^' caste 
marks," coming to the Grarstones, followed by coolies 
bearing large trays of offerings — oranges, boxes of 
dried grapes and peaches from Cashmere, almonds, 
sugar-candy, and kismuts*, which much delighted the 
little Garstones. These they offered in a whining, 
hypocritical way, till at last there was quite a pile of 
trays in the court-yard. It is customary with the 
natives to propitiate the ** Sahibs " in this way on 

• Kismata, dried fruit, like almonds. 

T 
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Christmas-day, which is quite a gala day with them: 
they go round for Baksheesh^ and substitute garlands 
of yellow jessamine and tinsel for holly. We went to 
service in the Dewan-i-Khas, though we were rather 
nervous about the threatened rising. In the middk 
of service we heard a buzzing, chattering noise going 
on outside, and began to look uneasily at one another; 
till an officer went out and found die servants quarrel- 
ing and making a great noise, which soon ceasedi 
much to our relief. They had a similar panic it 
Simla on Christmas-day, only of a more serious 
nature. 

In the afternoon. Captain and Mrs, Garstone and 
myself, with another officer and his wife^ went to see 
the King of DelhL We drove down the Corridor 
into a dirty street, formerly occupied by the kii^*i 
poor relations, of which he had a great number. It 
is customary amongst rich natives to live in large fimt 
lies, clustered together in one compound, as the mk 
natives support their poorer relations. At last wc 
came to a small white house guarded by a Ghoorkiy 
and then turned down a narrow passage into a laige 
court^yard, in which were more houses occupied bf 
prisoners of importance waiting for their trial, tnd 
guarded by Ghoorkas and men of the 60th Riflei: 
all places of importance inside the palace walls are 
guarded by these men. We then came to a large, 
ruined, and broken-up garden, where we were joined 
by Mr, Omanney, a young civilian, who had chaige 
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of the king. We climbed some steep steps on to the 
terrace^ where some more guards were walking be* 
fore the door, and entered a dirty-looking house, 
then the abode of the " king of kings," the descend* 
ant of a long line of Moguls, including Shah Jehan, 
Aurungzebe, and Timour. Pushing aside the pur<- 
dah, we entered a small, dirty, low room with white- 
washed walls, and there, on a low charpoy, cowered a 
thin small old man, dressed in a dirty white suit of 
cotton, and rolled in shabby wraps and rezais, on 
account of the cold. At our entrance he laid aside 
the hookah he had been smoking, and he, who 
had formerly thought it an insult for any one to sit 
in his presence, began salaaming to us in the most 
abject manner, and saying he was '^ hurra kooshee" 
(very glad) to see us. 

As we looked at him we thought how strange it 
was that this frail old man, tottering on the brink of 
the grave, could harbour such a plot and such deep 
revengeful feelings against us. His face was pale 
and wan, and his eyes weak and uncertain, seeming 
to shun our scrutiny ; but an aristocratic expression 
of face reminded us of his noble descent. He had a 
venerable-looking white beard, and he swayed about 
in a frail decrepit way, exciting feelings that were 
a mixture of contempt, abhorrence, and pity : con- 
tempt, for the degraded position to which he had 
brought himself by his wild scheme of reinstating 
himself on a throne which he could only hope to 

T 2 
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enjoy for a passing year or two ; abhorrence, that he 
could give up our poor countrymen to be brataUr 
murdered, and even, it is said, feast his eyes and 
ears on their dying anguish ; and pity, that he shooU 
have so short a time for repentance, and that the 
descendant of a line of kings, whose Bplendoar and 
power were boundless, should be thus degraded. 

We ladies, after gazing at the king and his soo, 
Jumma Bukh, son of Zeenat Mahal, the king^i 
favourite wife, who had a shrewd clever fiioe for a 
boy of about fourteen, were allowed to aee the queen, 
Zeenat Mahal, — a favour not granted to the gen- 
tlemen. It seemed absurd to humour thus their 
silly prejudices, when they had spared no Eoropean 
in their power any indignity or insult. Howerer, 
we raised the " chick " which separated the queen^« 
room from the king's, and entered a Tery amall 
bare, shabby room. Seated on a charpoy we b^ 
held a large bold-looking woman, with not the 
least sign of royalty or dignity about her. She 
seemed about forty ; her complexion was tawny, and 
her face large and coarsely featured, with daring Uads 
eyes and wide mouth, and dark hair partially con- 
cealed under her white cotton chudda. She wove a 
cotton dress of black print and but few omamenti; 
her small and well-shaped hands and feet were bam 
Judging from her looks, she seemed capable of in* 
citing the king on to deeds of blood, which ahe wai 
accused of having done. She began asking Ifaa 
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Grarstone and the other lady about their husbands^ 
and why Mrs. Garstone had not brought her children, 
as she wished to see them ; then, looking at my black 
dress, she sneeringly asked me what had become of 
my '^ sahib. '^ I was so angry at her look and tone of 
heartless contempt, that 1 said, ^' Chupero " (silence), 
and walked out of her presence. 

On the terrace outside the queen's room were some 
dirty native women cooking her dinner. I had no- 
ticed, sitting near the queen, a young nice-looking 
girl, dressed in white, who I believe was the wife of 
the king's son, the boy we had just seen. I after- 
wards heard that the king and queen did not live on 
very good terms. She said that he would still consi- 
der himself a king, and when she sent for things from 
the bazaar, he pronounced them not good enough for 
him ; and that he would not smoke the tobacco when 
it came, because he did not consider it nice enough. 
He complained that she had plenty of concealed 
money and jewels, which she would not sacrifice to 
his comfort ; so that Mr. Omanney was obliged to 
allow him four annas a day, — about sixpence. 

On returning to our quarters, I laid my d&k to 
Umballah, and sent on my box with the dhye's hus- 
band and child, as we were to follow next day ; and 
in the evening I had my last ride on the elephant I 
heard in one of the streets a party of soldiers, sitting 
round a fire, singing ^' Annie Laurie : " the cheerful 
chorus of voices sounded strange, rising from this 
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** City of the Dead, " for the greater part of Delhi 
deserved no better name. We were also regaled bj 
savoury smells ; for I believe all our soldiers were 
allowed a certain sum to provide a Christinas dinner. 
Our celebration of Christmas- day was a strange con- 
trast to the celebration of it at home, where happy 
people were going to church, cheered by the chiming 
of bells and surrounded by joyful faces. We, 
however, contrived to have a Christmas dinner, and 
Captain Garstone rejoiced his children by some 
Christmas gifts. 

Early next morning my gharry came: even it 
bore marks of a siege, for the lining was torn, and 
the doors and windows shattered by bullets. 

Mrs. Garstone kindly provided me with a plentiful 
supply of food, some oranges and boxes of grapes, 
and one or two little reminiscences of DelhL After 
saying good-bye to my kind friends, I drove through 
the corridor, which echoed to the rumbling of the 
gharry, and took my last look of the moody little 
Ghoorkas sitting in the murky darkness of their 
'^ dens," smoking and eating tlieir breakfasts : pass- 
ing through the barbacan, I drove to Dr. Batson's, 
where I found Mrs. Blake and Mr. Fitzgerald ready 
to start 

We soon took a last view of the *' City of Horron.** 
I could not but think it was a disgrace to England 
that this city, instead of being rased to the ground, 
should be allowed to stand, with its blood-stained 
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walls and streets, — an everlasting memorial of the 
galling insult offered to England's honour. Many 
would forget this insult ; but it cannot, and ought 
not to be forgotten. Yet the natives are actually 
allowed to ransom back their city, street by street ; 
whereas, if it were destroyed, being their most sacred 
city, and one that reminds them of their fallen 
grandeur, it would do more to manifest our abhor- 
rence of their crimes, and our indignation against 
them, than the hanging of hundreds. 

Delhi ought to be rased to the ground, and on its 
ruins a church or monument should be erected, in- 
8cril)ed with a list of all the victims of the mutinies, 
— if it be possible to gather the names of all those 
who were massacred, — and the funds for its erection 
should be raised by a fine levied on every native 
implicated in the mutinies, but not openly accused 
of murder. 

Not only our victories of 1857 must be remem- 
bered, but the cruel massacres of English men and 
women which preceded them. Such atrocities ought 
never to be buried in oblivion. 

We travelled along the road by which our army 
had marched to Delhi a few months before ; the 
plain near it, Mr. Fitzgerald said, was strewed with 
bones, as there was fought the first battle, when the 
rebels came out to attack our force. I saw the ^' Serai,*' 
which had cost us so much to gain; its high mud 
walls offering such resistance to our guns, and its 
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court affording protection to the enemy. On the 
26th of December, we reached the dfik bungalow it 
Kumaul, where General Anson had died of cholera: 
we stayed the night there. The next day we came 
to the end of our journey by gharry, and found our 
^^ dhoolies " waiting, as Mr. Fitzgerald had directed, 
by the road-side; and we arrived at the hotel at 
Umballah in time for dinner on Sunday, but too lite 
to go to service. 

On Monday Mrs. Procter came to see us before 
leaving for the Punjab. Mrs. Blake then went to 
stay with Mrs. Hope Grant, and I, to Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, whose husband we had met at Allyghur. I 
then ^' laid " my dak to Simla, and as my dhye was 
an incessant trouble to me, I changed her for aa 
European soldier's widow, whose husband had been 
killed at Delhi. Here I bought for my baby some 
putto, a soft cloth made of cameFs hair, which the 
Cashmerians brought to the door, as Simla was verj 
cold. I received a letter from my aunt, giving me 
directions about my journey, and saying, tliat a pony 
and servant would wait for me at the first d&k ban- 
galow from Simla. Mrs. Blake agreed to stay with 
Mrs. Hope Grant till she heard of the arrival of the 
invalids at Ferozepore, or any other way of getting 
home; when I hoped to join her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE JOURNEY HOMEWABD. 

** If thoa art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou would'st forget, 
If thou would'st read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy sonl from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills : no tears 
Dim the sweet looks that Nature wears." 

I LEFT Umballah early on the morning of the 31st 
of December. It was so cold I was glad to wrap 
myself in rezais ; but the fresh wind reminded me 
pleasantly of home. Before me rose into the clear 
blue sky the sharply-defined Himalayah mountains. 
It was a glorious sight to see them^ rising peak above 
peak^ till your eye grew tired of trying to measure 
their wonderful height. 

I arrived in the evening at one of the hotels at 
Kalka, where I had ordered rooms ; and, after the 
children (one was the nurse's) were put to bed, and ar- 
rangements made for proceeding early the next morn- 
ing, I walked in the verandah and watched the sun 
setting behind the mass of mountains. It was truly 
a splendid sight to behold the hiUs illumined with 
rich crimson and golden tints, and the long shadows 
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gradually creeping over the flat barren plun spread 
below. It was soon dark. One certainly misses tbe 
twilight in India; the transition from light to darknea 
is so sudden. The next morning I travelled, with my 
retinue of about thirty natives, along the new road, 
planned, under Lord Dalhousie, to connect India with 
Thibet ; it is rather longer than the old road, bat 
better. We crossed a bridge which spanned a stream 
where the natives were bathing, and then began to 
ascend amongst the mountains. The hanging jungle 
near Kalka was very lovely: festoons of flowering 
creepers, ilexes, and rhododendrons in profuaioii, and 
lofty pines, far surpassing the dwarf-like imitations we 
have in Europe, presented a brilliant display of tropicil 
vegetation. As we wound gradually higher up the xig- 
zag path, the scenery became wilder and more rugged, 
and, suddenly turning sharp angles, we came to pretty 
little villages clustered on the terraces formed on tk 
hills, every available nook and crevice of which wai 
diligently cultivated. Looking down on these cot- 
tages, with their curling blue smoke, and the ravinei 
and dingles, reminded me of parts of the Tyroli 
though on a more colossal scale. 

We met parties of peasants, curiously muffled fxp, 
coming down the mountains ; some bearing heafj 
loads of wood, and others riding shaggy little mountaia 
ponies. I liked the independent look of these diil- 
dren of the hills, so different from the cringiiit 
servile aspect of their brethren in the plaina. Thcj 
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strode along with a vigorous tread^ and looked hardy 
and athletic 

The air was so invigoratdng and delightful that I 
walked almost the whole day ; and at noon we halted 
for refreshment by the side of a stream. These 
streams wind tortuously^ ^' streaking the hills with a 
bright emerald thread." What impressed me most^ 
was the intense silence and solitude that reigned : 
the echoing of our voices, and the tramp of the 
bearers, were the only sounds I heard. As I walked 
along, gathering wild flowers, the only thing I missed 
in this scene of surpassing beauty was a companion 
to enjoy it with me ; for now the brightest scene, to 
me, had a shadow over it. 

We reached the dak bungalow at Kukkri Hutty 
lake, and I gave the bearers, who were very tired, 
plenty of " baksheesh." It was so cold here that I 
had a fire all night. At daybreak we continued our 
journey ; still ascending into wilder scenery, amongst 
craggy hills, thickly wooded with firs ; the snowy 
range now appeared in sight, tinged with roseate hues 
by the glowing light of the rising sun. 

On passing a toll-house, I asked how far it was to 
Simla. The native answered me in very good En- 
glish ; and on my asking him how he came to know 
English so well, he siud he had learnt it in the Agra 
college, and told me a good deal about that institu* 
tion, and the masters, whom he seemed to like. 
We again halted for the night at a bungalow. 
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where my aunt's servant was waiting. On resmmng 
our journey^ I was tantalised all day by seeing Smh 
before me, and yet not being able to reach it till nigbt 
As we approached Simla it looked very pretty, with 
its white houses dotted about on the hills, wUdi 
sloped down to a sort of valley. We now met people 
riding on horseback, or in j&m^pftns; the ladiet 
rolled up in furs and the gentlemen in oortumei of 
'^ putto." It was pleasant to meet Europeans widi 
bright cheerful faces again. 

My aunt's house was on the opposite hiU, in '* Chofei 
Simla," three or four miles from the entrance of the 
station. After ascending a steep path, up *' Jacko/ 
the bright lights gleamed,and I was soon joyfully wd- 
comed by my aunt and cousins. Only those who have 
long been separated from relations and have been leidr 
ing a harassing anxious life, can know how cheering it 
is to meet your own kinsfolk* I was delighted to fiad 
myself in an English-looking, brightly-lighted dnw* 
ing-room, and actually to go upstairs into a homeUke 
bed-room, papered, carpeted, and curtained, warmed 
with a glowing fire, and having a little cot for 07 
baby, and then to descend into a conifortable dinisg- 
room, where a Christmas dinner was spread. We noi 
sat down to table, and were joined by two DdU 
heroes ; one was Lieut Eton of the 60th Rifles, who^ 
having received a very severe bullet wound in tke 
head, had his head enveloped in a cap sometUog lib 
an Esquimaux. I had hoped to see my joangB^ 
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cousin's husband^ who had been through the siege of 
Delhi; but he had rejoined his regiment^ and was 
now engaged in active service under Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

The next morning the first thing I did was to look 
out of my windows. One of them looked down 
upon Simla : the houses are perched about on such 
seemingly inaccessible places^ one fancied that one 
must fiy to get to them, no road being visible. I 
then stepped on to the verandah, which was two 
stories high, and looked up at " Jacko," its lofty 
peak towering sheer up into the sky. After " chota 
hazerai," * I went out to explore, and was charmed 
with all I saw. The air was fresh, and deliciously 
scented by the tall pine trees, many of which are 
150 feet high. I then descended the steep path 
from my aunt's house on to the " Course " or " Mall." 
The houses here are very pretty, and built in the 
Elizabethan style, or like Swiss cottages ; some, too, 
have pretty English gardens, with rustic fences and 
chairs. Peaches, apricots, and cherries grow luxuri- 
antly in these gardens, which are gay with English 
flowers. All the houses have names, which is very 
unusual in India: my aunt's was ^^Closeburn," and 
another ** The Rookery." Simla is the Cheltenham 
of India. 

In the afternoon, I rode on a pretty Caubdl pony 
through the bazaar, and was much amused to see the 

• Chota baxeni, little breakfast 
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numbers of ladies carried in j&m-p&ns. These 
ble large arm-chairs^ having a movable hood and cm^ 
tains^ generally lined with scarlet cloth ; and the hdiog 
who recline inside, wrapped in furs, look very luxuri- 
ous. The j&m-panese, four of whom and a mate sre 
required for each jam-p&n, are dressed in liveiy: mj 
aunt's wore black cloth tunics turned up with scailcti 
and turbans, with her crest. As carriages cannot be 
used at Simla, nearly all the ladies, as well as gentle- 
men, ride. It really required a little manoeuvriiig 
to manage a spirited pony amidst the crowd of eqnei- 
trians and jam-pslns on the narrow roads, which wen 
only protected from the *' khuds," or precijnces^ fcjr 
low wooden fences ; and even this protection is onlj 
in the immediate vicinity of Simla. Accidents diei 
happen in the season : that year two ladies had beet 
thrown over the " khuds," but escaped death by being 
caught in the bushes ; their horses, however, woe 
killed. One day my pony shied, and if a tree hii 
not stood just on the edge of the *^ khud,** I shooid 
have been over. 

One morning I walked nearly to the top of 
" Jacko ^ and had a splendid view of the " soowj 
range." I was sorry I was not there when the ifah 
dodcndrons were in bloom, for then the hill sides lie 
a blaze of scarlet with their rich bloom. 

I was much amused in my morning walks to see 
the jum-pancse going out in parties to cut wood, 
which they are not allowed to do within five 
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miles of Simla, and the natives coming in from the 
interior : some of them hill chiefs, dressed in sheep- 
skins, and armed with primitive^ooking weapons; 
and women, looking very different from those of the 
plain, dressed in coloured trowsers and jackets, their 
ears and noses loaded with silver ornaments. 

On Sunday we went to church, and I heard service 
read again in a church for the first time since the 
14th of June. There were two chaplains, and the 
choral part of the service was beautifully performed, 
** Mozart's Twelfth Mass " forming part of it. It is 
a very nice church, with stained glass windows and 
open benches. In fact, our little church at Gwalior, 
the beautiful new ones at Lahore and Umballah, and 
this at Simla, quite put to shame many of our neg- 
lected parish churches at home. 

Life at Simla must be very pleasant to some. The 
climate, scenery, and society are all delightful ; and 
balls, archery meetings, and pic-nics follow in con- 
stant succession during the season, when the com- 
mander-in-chief, his staff, and all who can afford it, 
leave the burning plains for the cool mountain breezes. 

After scarcely a month's stay amongst my kind re- 
lations at this delightful place, where I received great 
kindness from many friends, I was again obliged to 
set forth on my journey. As all the boats were 
taken, and the invalids were not expected to reach 
Bombay till spring, I was advised to go by bullock 
train, vid Lahore and Mooltan, and down the Indus 
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by steamer to Kurrachee, and on to Bombay, I left 
on the 19th of January^ I8589 a few days earlier than 
I had intended ; as a fall of snow was expected, 
which would have snowed me up. I returned to 
Umballah by the old road, which is only a naimr 
path winding round the rocks. It is utterly Tun far 
me to attempt to give the most faint idea of the bo^ 
passing beauty of this mountain scenery. It woold 
require the pencil of a Turner^ and the pen of t 
Scott, to convey any idea of it As I approached the 
flat dreary plain, stretching out into dim indistinct- 
ness, I parted with intense regret from the glorioui 
hills, knowing that it was not likely I should erer 
again see them ; but their beauty will have a lasting 
place in my memory. I reached Kalka on the second 
evening after leaving Simla, and after dining, con- 
tinued travelling all night, and arrived at Umballih 
at 4 o'clock next morning. At gun-fire I left the hotd 
and went to Major Ewart's, he and his wife being 
great friends of my aunt's. I was again troubled hj 
my English nurse, who now gave up the idea of going 
to England with me as she had promised, so I wai 
obliged to have recourse to another dhye. After 
great difficulty I procured one, who promised to go 
with me as far as Bombay, and perhaps to En^and. 
One afternoon, Iklajor Ewart drove me to see the 
new church, which was not quite finished ; the Bin- 
tiny having prevented its completion. The architec- 
ture seemed very good, and inside all down the udei 
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were scrolls with illuminated texts of Scripture. This 
is principally done to gratify the native Christians ; 
for in all the Mussulman temples^ sentences from the 
Koran are inscribed. It was getting too dark to 
see much, but what I did see pleased me greatly. 
This church had been fortified, in case of an attack 
from the rebels, with mud walls and small bastions, 
on which cannon were placed : the defences did not 
look very strong, but I remembered how Mr. Boyle's 
bouse at Arrah was defended for seven days by four- 
teen gentlemen, none of whom were military men, 
and fifty Seiks, against 3000 rebels well armed, and 
provided with cannon. 

I could not go on for a day or two, as Mrs. Hope 
Grant, Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Ricketts (Mrs. Blake's 
sister-in-law, wliose husband was killed in the 
mutiny at Shahjehanpore), and Mr. Fitzgerald, had 
taken all the dhoolies and bearers ; but on the even- 
ing of the 27th of January, I set off for Lahore, and 
after travelling all night, reached Loodiana at noon. 
I rested and dined there, then went on to Jullunder, 
which seemed a nice station, with some large houses 
in it. 

The houses in the Punjab are rather different to 
those in the N. W. provinces, and are called " kutcha 
bungalows," being made of mud-bricks not coated 
with *^ chunam ; " and there generally is a small room 
built on the roof, in which the residents sleep during 
the hot weather. 

u 
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The variations of the thermometer in winter are 
very trying ; at two o'clock p.m. it will be 75**, tnd 
at sunset and sunri^se 30^ In the summer the heat 
is very oppressive; the weather at this lime wis 
very pleasant. The country round seemed tcit 
pretty and fresh, the fields all well cultivated, the 
crops green, and large trees shading the road ; and 
the blue hills of Cashmere looking soit in the£s- 
tance. Parties of Cashmerians were coming dovB 
to sell their wares in the plains, with shaggy cameb 
laden with their goods. 

I thought the Punjabees a finer race of men than 
the natives of the plain : they are more robust, with 
a different expression of face, and fierce- looking eves; 
they were also better dressed, in quilted chogars^azid 
trowsers, generally of the gayest colours, and well 
armed with matchlocks, spears, and shields of baffido 
Iiidc studded with brass nails. We passed sererd 
villages surrounded with thick, high mud waIU» 
which looked as though they could be easily de- 
fended. Altogether their persons, manners and 
villages, seemed more formidable than those in the 
plain. 

It was very lonely to travel surrounded by natiTei, 
the only Avhitc person besides myself being my babr. 
At times I met officers going down the country; but 
ladies and etiquette are tiio ch)sely allied to allow of 
my speaking to them : between gentlemen there is a 

* Chogar, a long loose cloak. 
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kind of freemasonry, which is very pleasant, and 
indeed needfiil in a wild country with no Europeans 
near you. At night it was particularly lonely ; the 
darkness being so great, and the torches making it 
seem darker, and the stillness being only broken by 
the howling of jackals and pariah dogs. Then it was 
startling to be awoke out of a sound sleep, by the 
dhoolle being suddenly set down, and finding yourself 
surrounded by a dozen men shouting for "baksheesh," 
and the torches glancing on a dozen fresh ones pre- 
paring to go on with the dhoolie. I always gave them 
double "b&ksheesh," and thus they gave me the cha- 
racter of being a liberal " Mem-sahib " at the next 
chowki, so I got on without trouble or delay. 

On the 30th, late at night, I reached Umritsur. 
It is the holy city of the Seiks, and is thickly 
populated. In 1500, it was a great place for pil- 
grimages, Ramdas the fourth " Guru," or spiritual 
pastor of the Seiks, having had a fountain made here, 
called " Amritsir Saras," (The Fount of Immortality). 
There is a large fort here, the fortress of Govindghur, 
built in 1809 by Runjit Singh, the batteries of which 
are very strong. During the alarms in the Punjab, 
and the mutiny of the native troops at Lahore, all 
the ladies and children were sent into this fort It 
is really marvellous, when one considers the populous 
state of the Punjab and the immense number of na- 
tive troops there, that the mutiny did not more fully 
develope itself in this region. AVe cannot sufficiently 

u 2 
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admire the prompt, judicious, and decisive way in 
which Sir John Lawrence, Mr. Montgomery, and 
others acted. Though Sir John Lawrence had sent 
nearly all the European troops down to Delhi, yet 
he contrived with the few remaining, to keep the 
native troops and SAvarming population in check, by 
playing off the hatred of the Seiks for the Hindoos 
As Euripides says, "One wise head is worth a greii 
many hands." 

After leaving Umritsur, I was surprised to see i 
" sowar " accompanying me, who clianged every time 
the bearers changed: though tliis guard, I believe, 
was quite necessary. 

On the evening of the Slst of January, I reached 
Lahore, or rather Mean Mecr, which is the name of 
the military cantonments, about three miles from the 
city of Lahore. I thought it a dull, dreary place, 
with long rows of barracks, surrounded by flat arid 
country. I went to the house of the chaplain, Mr. 
Boyle, to Avhom my aunt had given me a letter of 
introduction, and who received me most kindly, as if 
I were an old friend, though he had never seen me 
before. On Sunday I went to the church, which ii 
a beautiful buildin^r ; the walls are coated with hisUr 
polished chunam, which has the effect of white marUe, 
and the fittings up are all green, which is soothing 
and agreeable to the eyes, after the glare outside 
jMr. Boyle had been chaplain at Sealkote; and in the 
mutiny there he had a narrow escape of his life. 
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All the " trucks " (dhooUes on wheels, drawn by 
one horse, the roads being too bad for the common 
dak ghany) being engaged, we went to the officer 
who had the superintendence of the bullock-carts for 
bringing up troops from Mooltan, to see if I could 
have the use of one or two bullock-carts. These bul- 
lock-trains traverse the whole of India, and at times 
are very useful for conveying troops, I was rather 
startled when shown the carts which the officer very 
kindly allowed me to have, as they were common 
country vehicles, with a " chopper," or thatched top. 

]VIr. Boyle one day drove me to see the " Pandy 
Camp." But before giving a sketch of this encamp- 
ment, it is necessary to explain how these rebels were 
kept chained, as it were, by a handful of Europeans. 
Lahore, being a city of great antiquity, and formerly 
the residence of the Mahommedan conquerors of 
Hindoostan, it is held in great veneration by Mus- 
sulmans on account of its mosques, tombs, and a 
splendid mausoleum. It is seven miles in extent, and 
surrounded by high walk ; but it was far larger be- 
fore the Seiks devastated it : even now, however, it 
contains 100,000 inhabitants. In a military point of 
view, also, Lahore is a very important place ; the fort 
being within the walls of the city. When news was 
received by telegraph of the mutiny at Meerut, Sir 
John Lawrence was away ; but Mr. Montgomery 
and the other authorities at Lahore, having discovered 
that the native regiments^ consisting of the 16tb, 26th 
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and 40th N. L, with the 18th cavalry, were plotting 
to gain possession of the fort and kill all the Euro- 
peans, they formed a plan to outwit them, and this^ 
probably^ was the means of saving the PuDJ&b. 

On the 12th of May a ball was ^ven by the 
officers at Mean Meer ; and the 15th was said to be 
the day fixed for a general rising of the sepoys 
throughout India : the plans of the mutineers havii^ 
been altered by the premature outbreak at Meerut* 
The sepoys intended, when the guard was changed it 
the fort (for then a greater number would be to- 
gether) to take^ possession of the fort, treasury, and 
magazine ; and at the kindling of a bonfire, all the 
native troops at cantonments were to seize the guui 
let out the 2000 prisoners from the jail, and enict 
a tragedy if possible worse than that at Meemt. 
The ball went on as usual; but, unknown to the 
sepoys, very different proceedings were being pre- 
pared for. Instead of the usual guard of sepoys 
being sent down to relieve the sentries at the fort, 
Europeans were sent, who turned out the sepoy 
guards, and disarmed them: thus showing them 
that their plot was discovered. 

Early next morning all the troops were ordered 
on parade, and after the Governor-General's pro- 
clamation had been read, the whole of the native 

* Some say, however, that both these days were |ireinatiira» 
the natives intended to rise in rebellion on Jane 23rd, being the 
tenary of the battle of Fiassey, gained by Ciire, Jane SSrd. 1757. 
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giments were, by a skilful manoeuvre, brought in front 
of the guns, and confronted by five companies of the 
Queen's 81st. At a given signal, the sepoys were 
ordered to pile arms, and the sowars to unbuckle 
sabres. At first they hesitated ; but grape -shot and 
cannon are powerful to enforce obedience, and 2500 
native troops were speedily disarmed by 600 Euro- 
pean soldiers. The disarmed regiments were en* 
camped on the parade ground, opposite the barracks, 
where their women and children lived till Delhi was 
taken; but between the barracks and the native 
regiments were encamped the EuroJ)ean soldiers; 
parties of whom were always under arms, having a 
battery of guns kept loaded, and a body of Seik 
cavalry with their horses saddled. This state of 
guarded suspense lasted for months, until at last 
Sir John Lawrence telegraphed to General Wilson, 
to say that if Delhi were not taken directly, the 
Punjab would be lost. 

AVe drove round the " Pandy camp," Mr. Boyle 
giving me all the particulars as we went on. It 
was a most strann;e si^rlit to see thousands of those 
powerful-looking men, most of them upwards of six 
feet high, thus kept under. Some were in uniform, 
and others in their native dress, and all were living 
with their wives and families in small thatched huts 
and tents. Many of them were going to fetch water, 
and I noticed the ferocious and sullen expression of 
their faces. 
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On Wednesday, the 4th February, I again started 
on my journey. Mr. Perkins, secretary to the 
Punjab Relief Fund, previously called and gave 
me letters to obtain a free passage down the Indus 
to Kurrachee, and also one to the committee at 
Bombay for a free passage to England: those who 
had lost their property in the mutinies havmg free 
passages given them from the money sent out from 
England by Alderman Finnis, then Lord flayer of 
London. Mr. Boyle supplied me with plenty of 
provisions for the journey. It took an hour to 
pack the carts, as one of them was destined to be our 
dwelling-place for four days. I covered the straw 
with rezais and a mattress; but still it was un* 
comfortably small for myself, baby, and dhye. 

Mr. Boyle told me that on the road I should find 
European soldiers at the semis. These serais are 
native hostelries, consisting of large buildings sur- 
rounded by courts, where the natives, when on a 
journey, keep their animals and sleep ut night. Thej 
were now used by Government for the troo|)8 com- 
ing up the country; and sergeants were stationed 
there to supply with fresh bullocks and provisiooi 
the soldiers Avho rested and dined there, as theM 
serais are a day's journey apart. 

We tmvellod slowly along a dusty road for a whole 
day, the fine dust penetrating everything till we 
were covered Avith it. The bullocks, though thej 
went very slowly, were fine large creaturea^ and 
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clothed in coarse cloth on account of the cold. I 
often asked the natives we passed what time it 
was, but they spoke a different dialect ; and, as far 
as I understood, always said it was twelve o'clock. 
The country was so desert-like I felt as if I had 
come to ^' a land where all things always seemed the 
same," and " in which it seemed always afternoon." 
At last, about twelve o'clock at night, arriving at 
a serai, where we stopped to have the wheels of the 
cart greased, I was aroused by the light of several 
torches, and found myself in the middle of a court- 
yard full of carts and bullocks, having a large build- 
ing at one end. The drivers said that the '^ sahib," 
meaning the sergeant, was coming, and -presently the 
'^ sahib " appeared and offered me refreshments. At 
my request, he brought me a cup of tea, and gave 
the dhy e a large supply. He was very kind ; and as 
he said he had no butter, I gave him some potted 
meat and preserves, of which Mr. Boyle had given 
me a large supply. 

I was much troubled with a whitlow which chose 
this inopportune time to torment me ; and as I could 
get no water to bathe it in, it gave me much pain and 
prevented me from sleeping. I travelled on without 
resting more than a few minutes when the bullocks 
were changed, and passed parties of the 7th Fusiliers 
on their way to Lahore; they travelled in their 
fatigue uniforms, which were long white blouses like 
a carter's frock. They always took a look inside mj 
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cart^ and seemed astonished to see an EnglUh ladj 
travelling in a cart no better than a gipay*8 ; some 
wished me ^' good morning,'' others asked if India wu 
all like this ? the road between Mooltan and Lahore 
being certainly an unfavourable specimen of the 
beauties of India. 

At the last serai I passed, on the evening of the 
fourth day since leaving Lahore, the sergeant wts 
very kind ; he brought me a chair to sit on and have 
tea, and got me some cold water from the well to 
bathe my finger in. As he complained of the intense 
dulness of the place, and said he had no books to read, 
I gave him ^^ The Heart of Midlothian" and another 
novel which I had done with ; and an oflScer, who 
afterwards passed, told me the sergeant had been so 
interested in Jeanie Deans that he had sat up all 
night to finish the end of her journey to London. 

Early on Sunday morning I reached Mooltan, and 
passed the fort where ten years before poor Anderson 
and Agnew were so barbarously murdered. The 
dak bungalow being full, I went to the chaphdn's, 
Mr. James, and was much disappointed to hear that 
the etcamer Avhich was to sail next day was quite full, 
and that another was not expected for ten more day& 

The country around Mooltan is both sterile and 
ugly, and being subject to inundations of the Chenab, 
it is covered with low sand-hills; but water fit for 
drinking is only to be found at a great depth : where 
the inundations cover the land it is very fertile, and 
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rice is much cultivated. Mooltan, from its proximity 
to the Indus, must be the gateway of the northern 
part of India, and in time may become a flourishing 
station from the constant traffic. 

On Monday evening we walked round the parade- 
ground, where the European soldiers were making 
preparations for games of cricket, pony-races, &c. 
Mr. James asked one man what they were going to 
do, and he replied that they were making ready for 
the soldiers' games ; for it was right they should have 
a holiday and enjoy themselves once a year : he said 
this in a solemn way, as if it were more a sort of duty 
to enjoy themselves than a pleasure. The next day 
Mrs. James and I drove to the parade-ground. On 
a flat dreary plain was collected an immense con* 
course of people, in the centre of which the English 
soldiers were commencing their sports, enlivened by 
a band; around them were grouped the European 
spectators, the ladies in carriages ; and in the back- 
ground a thick throng of natives, all gaily dressed in 
holiday attire, with bright turbans and chogars*, 
looking like a bed of tulips : one man was robed in a 
chogar of yellow chintz, dotted about with peacocks 
with spread tails. Cards with programmes of the 
jrames were handed round. Here I met a friend, 
who had come down from Simla bv the mail-cart : 
gentlemen often travel by this conveyance, as there 
is a seat for one person beside the driver, and it is a 

* Chogar, a long loose cloak. 
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mucli quicker mode of travelling. I had also tbe 
pleasure to meet Mrs. Blake again, who with her 
party was staying with different friends till the next 
steamer. 

I thought tbe military cantonments very ugly; 
the houses being of kutcha, and the gardens not 
flourishing, as it was a new station. The civil can- 
tonments, tAVO or three miles off, were muck 
prettier. Here, for the first time since leaving 
Bengal, I saw a great many date- trees. 

On the 16 th of February the steamer arrived, and 
an order was issued that anyone who wished to go 
must be on board the next day at 12 o^clock. At 
all the carts had been engnged, I hired two camels to 
carry my boxes down to the steamer ; but they did 
not like the rattling of the boxes and became un- 
manageable, so the bearer called them ''khrab- 
wallahs," * and told the man to take them away and 
bring donkeys in their stead. Next day I sent ny 
baby and dhye in a dhoolie, and Mr. James drove 
mc to the river, which was two miles off. Here I 
saw a small steamer towing a "flat." These " flats' 
were introduced by Lord William Bentinck, for oonh 
munication between Calcutta and Allahabad: thev 
are more comfortable and clean than the stcameK 
^ly bertli was taken for me on board the steamefi bj 
the manager of the relief fund at jMooltan. Eveij- 
thing was in confusion on board ; not the least order 

* Khrab-walluh, cross or ugly fellow. 
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or method were observed. Mr. James having asked 
the captain to show me my cabin, he took me into 
what he called " the saloon," a dark, dirty place, and 
apologised for its untidy appearance, by saying that 
troops had broken all the chairs and lamps, when 
coming up the river, and he had not had time even 
to clean it out: it certainly looked as though a 
company of soldiers had had the " inin " of it, from 
its battered, defaced appearance. The captain said 
that all the cabins were engaged, and pointed out a 
bench, about two feet wide, running round part of 
the saloon : " This is your share," he said, pointing 
to a chalk line marking out about six feet of the 
bench, with my name chalked on it. I must say 
I was taken aback, even after my experience of fort 
life ; for this space was all the accommodation for my- 
self, bal)y, and dhye. A dirty, sail-cloth kind of 
curtain, separated my berth, from that of another 
lady's, and from the saloon ; and behind this curtain 
we had to sleep and perform our toilettes. Mr. James, 
having ordered his bearer to unpack my bedding and 
carry down some of my smallest boxes and stow them 
under the bench, bade me good-bye. I then went 
on deck and found Mrs. Blake, and several other 
friends; also Mr. Maclaine of the 3rd Europeans, 
who was wounded at Agra on the 10th of October. 
They were all, however, much to my vexation, located 
on the flat I went to see their cabins, which, though 
small, were better than those on the steamer. The 
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passengers on the steamer were all strangers to me; 
amongst them were two chaplains, and some officen 
of the 7th Fusiliers, who were on their way btck 
again to England, having only been a few weelu in 
India. All the gentlemen had to sleep on deck, as 
there was no room for them below. 

As the steamer had to stop every evening to take 
in a fresh supply of wood, we thus got a walk before 
dinner; and the gentlemen sometimes went outsboot- 
ing ducks, geese, teal, and other water-fowl wludi 
abounded in the nei^hbourins^ marshes. The countrr 
was so flat, that one evening a party of us, out walk* 
ing, lost our way in the dusk ; till at last, coming in 
sight of the funnel of the steamer (a conspicaooi 
land mark in that flat region), we guided ourselTM 
back. 

We frequently met steamers coming up the Indni, 
and often with troops on board; and one evening, 
returning from our usual walk, we found a cheeifnl 
scene near the river. The soldiers fi-om a stetmer 
coming up, had gone on shore to amuse themselTei: 
many of them, having just killed a bullock, were 
cooking their suppers over fires ; this, with the wild 
groups of coolies running to and fro with wood, which 
was piled up in large quantities on the bank, formed 
a study fit for Eemhrandt^ 

AVc halted for an hour or two at Mittun Cote, a 
dreadfully hot, unhealthy statitm, situated on tbe 
junction of tlie Chcnub and Jlielum with the IndiiL 
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The river is much wider here, and there are little 
islands on which are built heathen temples. 

On the 28th we reached the sea, and as our steamer 
was not strong enough to breast the waves, we had to 
cross on to another over a narrow plank. We lay at 
anchor all night at the mouth of the river, as the 
entrance to the harbour at Kurrachee is rather diflS- 
cult ; and at daybreak we were off again and reached 
Kurrachee about noon. Now began the bustle of 
landing ; which gave me much trouble, for my dhye 
was a novice at travelling, and I had her to take 
care of as well as the baby and luggage. 

The brigade-major, however, who came down for 
Mrs. Blake, kindly took me in his boat, and promised 
to drive me to my friend's house. We had to wait 
some time at the landing-place ; as a vessel which was 
anchored some way out was waiting for its cargo of 
Pandies, ready to take them to the Andaman Islands. 
The sepoys, chained together in couples, and manacled, 
were coming down the steps into the boats. They 
looked a wretched, miserable, dirty set, and the clank- 
ing of their chains had a dismal sound. The captain 
of their vessel, a Yankee, said he would " break them 
in." They were to clean out their "dens" or 
" hutches " on board, and eat bacon or anything, re- 
gardless of caste. Some people said that few would 
reach their destination, as they suffer so much from 
sea-sickness and have such a devout horror of the 
''black water," and have been known to mutiny 
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rather than go by sea from Calcutta to Bombay, or 
elsewhere. 

The Andaman Islands, a group of four islands in- 
habited by savages, in the Bay of Bengal^ arc bo un- 
healthy, that though the English tried to form a set- 
tlement there in 1791, they were obliged to abandon 
them in five years. It was said that each sepoy was 
to be allowed a knife, to defend hiinself against tbc 
savages, and some food ; and if he behaved well, bis 
wife was to be sent to him in two years. 

When I saw Kurrachee, I thought of the pro- 
phetic words of Napier. '^ I see plainly, Kumchec 
will be nothing, till a mole be made from the Bunder 
to Kamaree point : this mole will be ruinous, yet it 
will change Kurrachee from a mud-built hamlet to s 
large and flourishing city." This has been done, and 
Kurrachee is now a ^^ flourishing ^ town ; and when 
the railway is finished and a direct comnuiuicatioa 
with England by steamer started, it will become s 
place of great importance. The church here is a fine 
new one ; the town is large, and contains sevenl 
European shops. The cantonments are just like tbe 
Punjd.b cantonments. The " course " runs along 
by the side of the sea, and its termination is called 
" Scandal point ; " as all the carriages stop there for 
their occupants to enjoy the sea breezes and talk. Ik 
surrounding country is bleak and unproductiTe. We 
were again too late : for the steamer going to Booh 
bay was quite full, but I heard that another wooU 
start in a few days. 
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On the evening of the 6th of March^ Mr. Bawlin- 
son drove me down to the harbour, which was some 
distance from cantonments ; and on our way he pointed 
out the place where the railway to Indore was being 
marked out. The steamer was anchored some way 
out, and it was not very pleasant to trust oneself to 
the mercy of a rough sea in a queer little boat, 
managed by a crew of natives, who kept furling and 
unfurling the sail in such an unskilful way that I 
thought we should be capsised every minute. 

The dhye, who had never been beyond Umballah 
in her life, was dreadfully frightened. Mr. Baw- 
linson kindly accompanied me on board, where I 
again met Mrs. Blake and her party, and Lady Hope 
Grant; her husband having lately been made a 
KC.B. 

We reached Bombay on the 9th of March, the day 
the overland steamer left ; and I thought of going to 
the Refugees' House ; but, not knowing where it was, 
went to the Hope Hall Hotel. This was a most 
fatiguing day, from the difficulty of getting the boxes 
out of the hold, amongst the gesticulating and jab- 
bering natives, and then procuring a carriage. 

The harbour at Bombay is thought one of the 
most beautiful in the world. The entrance is between 
the Colabba and Caranja Islands, and there is a lofty 
lighthouse on the extremity of Colabba. Bombay 
appears to be one of the most densely and- variously 
populated cities in the world: it is thronged with 

X 
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English, French, Persians, Arabs, Jews, Portugnese,* 
and natives from the different islands, besides the 
large native population of Hindoos, Panees, and 
Mahommedans. 

This day it was particularly crowded, there being 
a fresh influx of people preparing to leave by the 
different steamers and sailing vessels. At the hotd 
I met Mrs. Blake, who had gone on shore eariier 
than I had ; she was very anxious to leave that day, 
by the overland steamer, but found it impossiUe. 
The hotel was so crowded that the proprietress sud 
she had not a room to spare ; but she gave up her 
own room to Mrs. Blake, and to me a little phoe 
screened off from the hall, which was only just 
vacated; she said that people were even obliged 
to pitch tents in the '^ compound." The next morn- 
ing I received a large packet of home letters, 
which had been sent to my agents; and most 
welcome they were, as I had not received any sinoe 
leaving the fort. I was again worried with busineic^ 
having agents to see, letters to write to the •* com- 
mittee," money matters to arrange, and clothes for 
n)y voyage to see after ; and last, though not least, 
to persuade my dhye to go with me to England 
Formerly people had large sums to pay before taking 
natives to England, as a security for their safe re- 
turn ; but now they are not considered so precious. 

In the -evening, ]Mrs. Blake, Mr. Maclaine^ myself 
and anotlicr gentleman, drove to the Botanical Gai^ 
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dens, which are very beautiful, and the soent of the 
tropiciil plants is most delicious. The drive was a 
very pleasant one ; everywhere the blue sea appeared, 
and date and cocoa-nut trees flourished; the sea 
breezes contributing much to their growth. 

Bombay is a most amusing town, having much more 
of native character in its buildings and inhabitants than 
Calcutta. The streets are narrow, and thronged with 
motley groups of natives, amongst which the Parsees 
are most conspicuous, with their curious head-dresses, 
about which they are very fastidious; these head- 
dresses are horizontal tubes of stiff card, covered 
with silk of a peculiar pattern. Besides this head- 
gear they wear a white linen or cloth caftan, and 
loose, flowing silk trowsers of the brightest hues : 
scarlet striped with orange, and other gay varie- 
ties; >vith a cummerbund to match, and English 
boots or shoes of patent leather. The Parsees 
appear predominant in Bombay ; and many of 
them hold public offices. One day I went to my 
agents and asked to speak to the head of the firm, 
when an important looking Parsee appeared, and told 
me that since the death of the manager, he (the 
Parsee) carried on business in his name. The Parsees 
are immensely wealthy ; they drive beautiful English 
carriages and horses, and have splendid establish « 
ments; their houses being furnished with English 
and French furniture of the most costly kind : chan- 
deliers, mirrors, velvet- covered couches, rich carpets, 

X s 
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marble tables^ Buhl cabinets, pictures, books, pianoi^ 
and articles of vertu. Their gardens, too, are toj 
beautiful, and kept up at a great expense. Tbcj 
give splendid entertainments, and are particnlarir 
fond of iced champagne. Even the humblest 
know English, and the rich haTe their children 
larly instructed in it. ^ The Parsee ladies are gene- 
rally richly attired in a chudda of the finest silk er 
gauze, wound round them ; this chudda is called a 
^' sari " in Bombay, and is so many yards in lengA 
that it serves for a skirt as well as a veil. They wear 
a small bodice of yelyet or silk, fastened with pie* 
cious stones, and drawers of silk, or fine muslin; 
their arms and ankles are covered with costly banglsiy 
and their noses and ears pierced with jewelled ringa 

I was told that many of them are even riqher thaa 
our merchant princes at home, and are veiy moat 
ficent in their charities. They say die reason Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy gives such immense sums ii^ 
that he won't be out-done even by the govemoi; 
Some of their names are very odd, and can never 
be mistaken ; many of them terminate in jee: ai^ 
Cursetjee, Bomanjee, Suttonjee, LuxmonjeCy &a 

The Parsee religion is very curious. Zoroaster 
was the reformer of the ancient religion, or rather 
the founder of a new system, which became Ai 
dominant faith of the East, until the rise of the M^ 
hommcdan power and the conquest of Persia bj 
the Arabs in the 7th century, compelled tke Per- 
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Bians to abandon their ancient religion. Those who 
would not, fled to the deserts of Kerman, and to Hin- 
doostan^ where they still exist under the name of 
Farsees, a name derived from Pars or Fars, the 
ancient name of Persia: the Arabs call them 
" Guebers," signifying unbelievers. 

The system of religion founded by Zoroaster 
teaches them the existence of an Almighty being, 
who created two archangels ; one of these, Ormuzd, 
remained faithful to his Creator, and is the source 
of all good and light ; the other, Ahriman, rebelled 
against his Creator, and became the author of all 
the evil upon the earth. Ormuzd created man, 
and supplied him with all materials for happiness ; 
but Ahriman introduced evil into the world. The 
Farsees adore fire, light, and the sun, as emblems 
of Ormuzd, and keep a fire continually burning in 
their temples. They have a class of priests, called 
Magi. They carry their dead on biers, and expose 
them on lofty towers, called Parsi Dakhma, or Towers 
of Silence, until the vultures and other birds of prey 
have devoured the flesh, when they throw the bones 
into a deep well. 

It was really quite a treat to visit the shops in 
Bombay ; the china depository was very attractive, 
with its carved ivory chessmen and jars, deliciously 
scented sandal wood boxes, inlaid and carved like the 
finest lace ; silver work from Dacca, and large china 
vases and monsters. Most of the shops are in the fort^ 
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\vhich is like a small fortified town : the cathedral 
also is within the walls of the fort. The fortifica- 
tions are extensive^ and would require a lai^ gtrri- 
son to defend them. Near the sea the walls are 
Tery strong ; but the houses are lofty^ and manv of 
them built of wood, so that there is great danger 
of fire. In 1803, a fire did break out in the fort, 
and burnt many houses. 

The fort had a money-making look ; most of the 
people seemed mentally adding up accounts, and 
all looked rich and flourishing. The barbacan was 
guarded by some highland soldiers, who looked 
strange with their fair faces and picturesque costome. 

We visited the famous caves of Elephants. 
Starting early in the morning, we drove to the 
^^ Bunder," and then had a pleasant siul of an hour 
and a half. The bay is surrounded by a beautiful 
range of well wooded hills, and contains the islands 
of Salsette * and Elephanta. The blue water, dotted 
about with different sized vessels, and picturesqae 
native boats with lateen sails, formed a beautiful 
scene. On landing, we ascended to the caves by 
a rude flight of steep steps embowered in treea 
The caves are certainly most wonderfuL The 
cave temple is supposed to have been excavated in the 
tenth century. It is 130 feet long by 110 wide. 



* The island of Salsette, in 1739, was in the poMeHioB of thi 
Mahruttos, and separated from Bomhay ; it if now nniied by 
ways. 
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and the roof is the solid rock, supported by four 
rows of columns nine feet high. On the walls are 
carved, in high relief, colossal figures of Shiva and 
his wife Parvati. The cave was agreeably cool 
and shady after the heat outside. Along the side 
are little cells, formerly inhabited by the priests. ' 

We had some luncheon tables placed for the pur- 
pose. On our return we met a large school of girls^ 
English and half-castes, with their teachers ; they 
were all dressed neatly in white, but I noticed that 
they had no stockings on. 

A few days after our arrival in Bombay, Mrs. 
Blake and Mrs. Shakespear went to stay with a 
friend of theirs, the Hon. Mr. Mallet, a Member of 
Council, and Mrs. Mallet most kindly invited me 
also, thinking I should be uncomfortable at the 
crowded hotel. 

Their house was at Mazagon, about a mile out of 
town, and the drive to it lay through a bazaar and 
along the shore. The house is a most spacious 
and comfortable one, situated in a large compound 
sloping down to the sea, and having a pretty garden. 
The sound of the waves and the fresh spray added 
beauty to the scene. The rooms were very large, lofty, 
and numerous, the drawing room was fifty feet long. 

The houses at Bombay do not look so imposing 
outside as those at Calcutta, but they are quite as lofty 
and spacious: they are more like bungalows with 
thatched roofs, and only one story high. Instead 
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of residing in the town, as at Calcutta, all the 
European Sy and rich Farsees and natives, lire 
either at Mazagon, Bycullah, or Malabar Hill ; and 
some have houses in the hills, about fifty milei 
from Bombay, where they spend the hot nKntfas; 
but the climate of Bombay is not nearly so oppra- 
sive as that of Bengal, and there is almost always a 
fresh breeze from the sea. The houses are most 
richly furnished with white nuurble, and a wood tint 
grows in the neighbourhood, something like ebony; 
and much of the furniture is English* 

On Sunday we went to a beautiful new church, st 
BycuUah, built of a fine white stone. The bishop 
preached. 

The drive from the Mallets' house to the fort was 
very amusing ; we often stopped in the bazaar, when 
returning from a drive in the evening, to have the 
carriage lamps lighted. The gaily dressed crowds of 
natives and brilliant lights were very pretty. 

The spirit shops are very attractive to the natives; 
the liquors being put in the window in beautifully 
coloured jars^ over which gay lamps are suspended. 
The natives make toddy from the date trees, whiek 
abound in Bombay, and for each tree they pay a tax. 
They climb these trees by cutting notches in the 
trunk, and then hang up earthen vessels to eoUeet 
the dropping juice, which they afterwards ferment; 
they also make an intoxicating drink from rioe. Ths 
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wells at Bombay are very pretty, and being mostly 
surrounded by motley groups of natives bearing 
large jars and earthen vessels on their heads, and 
bheesties filling their capacious mussaks*, they look 
picturesque. The Esplanade before the fort runs 
along the shore ; it is a wide and extensive green, 
like the Maiddn at Calcutta, and affords pleasant 
drives. A band plays twice a week, and every 
evening it is thronged with people riding and 
driving. Here too the inhabitants turn out at a 
certain hour, forming a curious medley of dress, 
language, and nations. 

The Parsees, conspicuous with their unbecoming 
head dresses, are dotted about in groups, sitting on 
small pieces of carpet, eating and chatting with one 
another ; the richer ones, lolling back in their luxu- 
rious carriages, looking the personification of ease and 
self-satisfaction, drive about bowing condescendingly 
to the Europeans, whom they always pass with a 
dash. 

On the Esplanade, rows of tents are pitched called 
the " Strangers' Lines," which can be hired by people 
who prefer this mode of life; or, as is constantly the 
case, when the hotels are full. These tents are very 
large and comfortable, and contain several compart- 
ments used as sitting, sleeping, and bath rooms. 
Here, too, in the season, people often erect bunga- 

* Massak, a goatskin for carrTiDg water. 
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lows^ which they remove when the rains begin ; u 
the sea often overflows the coast. 

The public buildings at Bombay are not so fine u 
at Calcutta ; and the governor's house is at Pardl, 
some miles out. The town hall and church at 
Bycullah are handsome buildings, and there is also s 
comfortable club house at Bjcallah, and a race 
course. 

The steamer we were to leave by was an extn 
one; put on in addition, on account of the grest 
number of passengers waiting to proceed to England, 
many of whom had been in readiness some time. The 
Kelief Fund gave us free passages, and a sum of money 
for an outfit; these passages were given by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, to the managen 
of the relief fund, at a reduced rate. The passage vii 
Bombay is not so expensive; mine, including the 
nurse's, only cost 150/.: whereas, in coming out to 
Calcutta, a reserved cabin for two had cost us 300L 

A few days before we left, Colonel Gr^thed came 
to dine at the IMallcts. He spoke of the battle on 
the 10th of October, and asked us if we were not 
very glad when he so opportunely arrived at AgrB» 
only just in time. 

On the 18th of March the •'Oriental" was to 
leave, so we bade good-bye to our hospitable friendib 
and drove down to the Aiiollo Bunder ; when finding 
the steamer had not yet come round, we put off in a 
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boat^ and were soon on board. Only those who have 
been on board a large vessel can know the bustle 
and confusion that goes on at first, and how soon 
people settle quietly down. We were a very pleasant 
party ; and many who had come down the Indus 
with me were on board. 

We sailed in the evening, and the moon which had 
just risen, cast a soft flood of light over the clear blue 
sea, and the white houses and green trees of Bombay 
sloping down to the water. I had soon taken my 
last look of India, and its myriads of people, — most 
of whom are black at heart, — its burning sun, and all 
the scenes of horror I had witnessed. 

We had a prosperous voyage, but had to wait a 
week in Egypt ; which, however, gave us the pleasure 
of seeing the pyramids, the bazaars, for which Cairo 
is celebrated, the petrified forest, Heliopolis, and 
other relics of this interesting land, which never can 
be surpassed or equalled in beauty, wonders, and 
grandeur. 

At Alexandria, I parted with great regret from 
^Irs. Blake, who had been my kind friend and fellow- 
sufferer since the 14th of June, 1857. She was 
going vid Marseilles to Paris. 

On the 26th of April, 1858, the " Kipon" arrived 
at Southampton, where I was met by my father, and 
I again stood on the shore of dear old England; 
which, if I did not kiss, I embraced in my heart 
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Ah ! thought I, you who dwell in this land cu 
never value enough the privilege of living in • 
country where freedom reigns in deed as well as in 
word^ where Christianity is universaly and which i« 
ruled by a sovereign, who sets to all her aubjects • 
good and noble example. 



THE END. 
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Naval and Military Gazette. 

" A most valuable work at this particular mo- 
ment."— (>6»erc«*. 

"We can confidently recommend this hook of 
Gunnery, not only to the professional student, 
but also to the sportsman."— A'araZ and Military 
Herald. 

"Mr. Greener's treatise is nut^gestlve, ample, 
and elaborate, and deals with the entire sutiJoct 
systematically."— ^f/teHccum. 

"A work of ^Toat practical value, which bids 
fair to stand, for many years to come, the chief 
practical authority on the subject."— If i/iYary 
Spectator, 



"A comi»TeheniIr« dlsKrlatloii. ■konln 
Inrormation, antt fnll of siucgeiitfciM wfeM 
pear to ua w«ll worthy attentloB."^4Krt«t< 

"We ati«naoiiul7 reoommeiid to tk» wem 
Kunnmlth. to sportlnff aud milltwr wm.\ 
valuable practical obterratlont."— IMy : 
graph. 

"There la no man who 1« so rspaWn af vm 
of theae matters aa Mr. Greener. Tteta^dr 
of opinion nptm all qucatiuna r 
Gunnery U not to be qnestioued."- 

"An acceptable eontrlbation to 
literature, written In a popular 
Serciee MagasiHe. 

"The moat Intereatlnr work of tbc kiai 
haa come under our notice."— Sci/enfM'"^ 



Tents and Tent Life. By Capt. Godfket Rnoi 

94th Regt. Post 8w, with Twenty-eight Plates^ Vis. chiik. 



" An intercstinjc work, which the soldier and 
the civilian may iilike peruse with pleasure and 
advantaKO."— A'tf ra/ and Jlilitary Gazette. 

"The sutjcct is handled in a close and work- 



manlike manner, and Is snfflcieutly UlaMn: 
lt]aii»."Spectator. 

"Well wMthjr the att«ntUin of niLiwr 
and omuaiiig to the general reailcr."— Im^ 



The Education of the Human Race. > 

first Translated from the German of Lessing. 

Fcap. 8ro, antique cloth, price 4*» 
*^^* This remarkable work is now first published in Enf^Iish. 

"An aflrreenhlo and flowlnv translntion of one I "Thia Invaluable t met. "~CVirfr 
of lie88in:('H tlnest Kssiiys."— :V'a/(ON<i/A^r/>ir. •. am.»i«w • » . ' 

.._. ., . . I AlittlebiMiknna emit ii;iM^ft sadnnr* 

"ThoER!iayinak(>H ouitf! a f^m iu ita En^liah < in its iiiiy. <*srrtp(l no slicht luaucBoe st^ 1 

^rm."—n e»tuitHiitci' Ucvivir, . Iicait thouKh (."—/«« a frvr. 

Homely Ballads for the Working JIa 

Fireside. By Maky Sewell. 

Sixth Thousand. Post 8vo, cloth. One ShiUing, 

" Vory tt(>o«l vorvoH nonvoying very useful Ics- | " The poetry la aimple and natnrmL ■»! 
Bonn."— Lifrrarp Gazette. ; nttwl for th« hlffh oltfect whicli KnTVear. 

" Simple p«K»ins. well suited to thn taite of the I '» view."— Jfrafwiaaa. 
clH*»e» for whom tlicy an; written.'' -r;/«/>*. | .. There iaareal homelyllivoar ahmt tli- 

" RxquiHit4>lynntiim1.KimpU>.andhannunious." Ihev contain aoiUMl *"«« —»--»— — ^^^^ 
-lUuitrated .Vtica aftAe World, i Critic, miwauau. hsm 

The Endowed Schools of Ireland. By Hiu 

]\IaKTINEAU. 8ro, 3«. Cr/., clothe hoards, 

" The friends of education will do well to puaaesa tbemselvea of tUa 
4 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS— conft»w«<i 
Esmond. By W. M. Thackehat, Esq. 

* 

A New Edition in One Volume, Crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 

" Apart fW^m its special meritH * Esmond ' must the power of subtle analysis, with a strong 

beread just now as an introduction to 'The Vir- volition and a muving eloquence— on eloquence 

l^nians.' It is quite impossible fully to understand which has gained in rlcuuoss and harmony, 

and enjoy the latter story Mithout, a knowledge 'Esmond' must be read, not for its characters, 

of * Esmond.' The new tale is in the strictest but for its romantic plot, its spirited grouping, 

•ense the sequel of the old. not only Introducing and its many thrilling utterances of the anguish 

the same clianvotcrs, hut continuing their history of the human hoart.'^-AtAencntm. 
at A later period."— ieodtfr. 

Mfpt,- >wr^i, h.. *K« »«,»♦ <.K„.n« r^r «<>.i{4^» " This is thc best work of its kind that hfts beou 

ft«Z5^® 1^3. ^Ji^^^^i i^i^i^UJ^JV^}}^ published for many years. As a picture of the 

ft?2!2.i^ "r,."r«^l^r^^^*it*^l.^*! ^^^^^^?'^y, social life and man Vs . of English Society in the 



Interesting life it i«i-ju8t «w a Queen Anne's T-^g^ of Que^n ITnerit miw^ 

edonel might be supposed to have written it. HvkiiAH »'_^/A^ *"'«•- «""s iw*i«u» »« 

Mr. Thackeray has selected for his hero a very "^*"o^ ^iioi. 

!i^\^y?XHiJ:iti!^l^}ifL^''^'i^^.K ^ul2 lolSl*!* " There is a higher literary power, and a kindlier 

^^'^r V^i'*^^Lr?"^'^A«*VS-f"LSi.* li.!^! '®^ and t^er humanity in this work than in any of 

one of the sweetest women tliat ever breathed itg author's former productions." - .Fyaitfr** 

ttom canvas or from hook since Uaffaelle paluted Maaazine »v«.w»»-. * »•«. • 

and 8hake»i)earc wrote."— ^iJtfctator. " 

"The interest of 'Esmond* U in the main " The story of the novel is ingenious, and very 

narely human interest ; the heart of the story has elegantlycoustruoied, and carried onward so as 

bw-n the llrst object of consideration. It is more ^ gratify constant curiosity untU the end.**— 

than nuythintc a frimily story. The pl«?asure comes itxaintner. 

53S.7I; AVr*""'^'"""' ''"'^ '^^^^' ""^ *^^*™«^'-" " As a work of art-in thought-in harmony- 

ijauifaewTB. j^ finish-* Esmond* ranks greatly above auy- 

•• Once more we fncl that we have before us a thing which Mr. Thackeray lias yet produced."— 

tnaiiouline and thoroughly English writer, uniting British Quarterly, 



Captivity of Russian Princesses in the Cau- 
casus : including a Seven Months^ Residence in ShamiCs 
Seraglio y in the Years 1854-5. Translated from the 
Russian, by H. S. Edwards. 

With an authentic Portrait oj Shamii, a Plan of his House, and a Map, 

Post Svo, price \0s. 6d. cloth, 

" A book than which there are few novels more , " The story is certainly one of the moat ouriouB 



liiterchting. It is a nimaiice of the Caucasus. 
The account of life in tlie hou^e of i^liamil is full 
nnti very entertaininic ; nud of bhamil himself we 
bi:e uiUi:li."—Jixamiuer, 



we have road ; it contains ttie best popular notice 
of the social polity of Shamll and the manners of 
his people."— Lfoarr. 

"The narrative is well worth reading."- 
At hence UM. 



JReligion in Common Life. By William Ellis. 

Post Sfo, price 7s, 6d. chth, 

" K b<M.k adflrrsscd to young pi^ople of the I "Lessons in Political Economy for young people 
rtiKT tfu thousand upon social duties."- by a bkilful hand."— f;cONonii«/. 

JJsui.tiiici'. 1 



The Sea Officers Manual; heiny a Com- 
pendium of the Duties of a Commander ; First, Second, 
Jltird, and Fourth Ojjicer ; Officer of the Watch; and 
Midshipman in the Mercantile Navy. By Captain A. 
Parish, of the East India Merchant Service. 

Second Edition, Small Post 9vo, price 5s. cloth, 

"A very luc!d and eompendioim manual. Wo I **A little book that onght to be in great reqoeat 
VI- mill rc'-imimrnd vuuthn intent upon a eeaflurlng I amongyoung eeamen.**— JKxaw t aw. 

..k to ktuiiy n,"—Atke>i^uut, I 



-WOlUi&i I'tTBLISHED IIY 

NEW WOEES ON INDIA. AKD THE EAST. 

Personal Adventures during the Indian Heh 

lion, Mi Eoliilcund, FutUghur, and Oude. By 
Edwabds, Esq., B.C.S. 

Third Edition. Post 6eo, price St. dolk. 
tbenhM ■j^careil ncrtMniflkfctirii ttllle butiktf j msbm Hd manbi 



c«sSl^i^«&„2^te:''tsiSK.t*M5 ; Si:i:"Si^3«55" 



.•iiuirigligSniu,mwIwa : «BM>SrSa. ^_ , 







2V/e Chaplains Narrative of the Siege 

Delhi. By tlie Eev. J. E. W. Rottos, Clmpbii 
tlie Delhi Field Force. 
PotliLii,tciAixFk*ojai*CHsa«dSitgt WbHi», price 10*. GJ.cML 

ihaiJi'n-iiriviliL iiMuinTitiiUTlHri>n-niik> | lotkcfiSiiSiiuidniatMis^ihcuufu 
MWHvnlKl Aivmil Ti»liltiqi uf nUiIBry hft- Id tbu I liH>ie« whiHr Al* il rHIi, slid tv a^** 
cnmiiil iiu-bt Icftirr Ihn bcknjtiiuiw i41x. Knd ' huun II Allnileib''— Irorffr. 






a-.i,.,.,,.n,-i.iK,.,:s;iiki-r,3l 3siS^SSS£^ 

iiiW !"*<)., II iMiillil. Mlviiuiiiiw iiirT tlw an- i i^HiriKFiiBhinanwUriimlrr ■S^TTtt 






Thr Crisis in the Pimjah, By Fbedebick H. Coot 

\W\., C.y., Uiiuilsir. 

;V,.f »r,.. vilh Map. prlrt 7». 6.f. ffirf*. 



KEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Coittintud, 

Eight Months' Campaign against the Bengal 

Sepoys, during the Mutiny, 1857. By Colonel Geoeqe 
BocECHiER, C.B., Bengal Horse Artillery. 

With nant. Pmt ivo, price 7: 6rf. chill. 

•bA fijr^ble ■UtCDWht of w«nlp. tiul lllv rentier prmJua fhin tba |E>liiuld«BlU uf utlian. '^-Criffa-. 
wlUdcnve mu<:li plHtBiue and Iriirructlun frum "Nifirt vfaa nubriMnbi be n am UanTwy 
' SriTBoiirtlilrr iIiikfIIvi Ih* nrioni arm- ■ Kntti^aSiSSSSitBi^f namUer tlialr itaiUH 
Horn wiih ft nhhlui mntalfiiliiniH uT vlr u I omuiilvtAiuitU rtacrhAnnilciiLBoiinliHr. Tbe 
■tfiliiT uil ■• niv ■■ Ike rinr iiBiilr cuts iu Dtciilx annrni-Bl diu bom Iks aDlni>r> nvm 
wl^tlm •i^iimrni\ri."—Lilrrarr Oairlfr. idirtrkiHCMIbriliimkilulviliw unn lib eualrH 

Narrative of the Mission from the Governor- 
General of India to the Court of Ana in 1855. Willi 
Notices of the Countrj-, Government, and People. By 
Cai'tais Hekkt Ycle, Bengal Engineers. 

Imprrial »ru., villi 24 i'lalfn (13 cohureit), 50 Woodcult, ami i Maps. Elegantly 
bouiid in ehith. Kith gilt tdget, price 21. IS*. 6il. 

"\ BtnlrlT nJnine III ninnuiH viUgn coven. I t)ilnn.e«iwe<ii]lTot llieiinllnidllH. me not milr 
HDdi h IHUA ih In imr tinni ■ rHrtljr, l^lrw^, ! cqrtmu tn LbeiiiHliA, iml IW the Hiireiiliillviia 
br ■ iipriiikllfiii itf I'li.jHiLt *-(ri«lnUH, luid to- h iiud thmpitudcurof thBelnhltfl,«llt1ul«l■n.''— 
M!rini >«'*ilailniMr lliiird !llliunii]ih>. .... •^— •--— 
■■ ft frt^ full. anL LiuLfsmm npMl owji thn 
ei4HlUii4iiir<i1ir<4'i1iHiuiAt llili>lT»1ln«fatlal(AI ' 

■■CntoiB'Yiilr hu"i«nii)il M'kCurnltna 

The Antohiographg of Lutfidlah, a Mofiame- 

dan Ociitlciiian, with an Account of his Visit to England. 
Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq. 

Third Kdifiim, Small Poet 8i-o. Price 5«. cloth. 

■Hwu. '."!'"" {iwV''"M-Ni<MaVWflTiViiLinii \ iteuatttiit llirile!S^S%ii eiAStt'tllaSlsf. 
fM-ilafrniilnnH-K . . . TliFa1i«TVlUaM.u Ite sbek iubb ij( «& Iwsk, l£r Ian uT avaij 
tuOniiw.io •■•Kw mort ,t milrmwiMiiMitthm i tluiiidn, the aai^rthiB at Meai.lba aff ai lnaa, 
Iwliui ■iii.uin'rii.>u. Til- nuiiHilBm.ir )lBa>ilit . arraU troll tii ilir Bn^Halinailer^ff»M«^ 



"WOEICS I>TJBt,ISI-rEI> BY 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST- 

Continued, 

Life and Correspondence of Lord JMetcal 

By John William Kate. 

New and Cheap Edition^ in 2 Vols,, Small Post Svo, with Portrait, price \lt.c. 



Lord Metcalfe possessed extraordinary oppor- 



prcsent day. Thin rerlaed •■ditton fcii • 
msah paswijiea of bi|[h intemi. n-^v trti a 
fWrni amoni^ Lord MetcaLfe't pftpert. 1b «L] 



tunilies of making himself acquainted witu the 

native character, and of estimating at its correct ^ ^_, 

value the nature of the tenure ny which oar i clear prcacience uf the danzrrt Thai t^ra 
Indian possessions were held : and at the present our Indian empire is rennvrkanSj tLirn. I 
time we can value more highly the great practical j size and price the new edition ii a creat a: 
discernment of one whose fortune it was to be j muitt on the oriicionl work."—Leom^maiS. 
Inushcd at by the supcrllcial, because he believed I ** Mr. Kaye'a life of Lord 31 eicalf* :• a vs 
in tiio insecurity of our Indian empire. Some 
addit ions which liavo been made to the i)ro8ent 
volumes, place iu a stroni; light the sagacity and 

Soodsense of Lord Metcalfe. . . . The present 
cmnnd for a new edititm is a sutllcicnt commen- 
dation of a work wliiah has nlrcjidy occupic«l the 
highest rank among biographies oi the great men 
of modern times."— 0/;«6'rr^i*. ; auirmentation nf that port af tiin? t nh h^ 

"A now and revised edition of the life of one I calfe*sTicw^softheina«cnniyofujrlD«:aa« 
of the greatest and purest men that ever aided Theiu«icciirity which ca«taic)>Min'-<«rk«' 
in governing India. The new edition not only predictions liaa lieen fearfiiUy tchmM : 
places a very instructive Ixvik within the reach of events of 1857." — Globe. 
a greater niuubcr of persons, but contains new "A much Improved edition uf on? ctiX> 
matterof the utmost value and interest. "—C'r*^/>. 1 intoroHtlnic piditiral bl>«rapL..* 12 £, 

"One of the most valuablu biographies of the I literature."— j\'u/ioiitf/i2rrf>r. 



well known to need an extended n-.nr>. \e: 
is aomethinK to be aaid for tbi^ rv;^feiicab 
is an edition revised with c^ire aaA jain 
Mr. Kayehas Jiidlcluusly eondrn«ei ika: | 
of hia original work which rela:c-* ^> '.m < 
career of the sreat Indian ■:a;<r«£aB. A. 
improvement in the work «i I b^ f «a4 



The Life and Correspondence of Sir J 

Malcolmy G.C.B. By John William Kate. 

Two Volumes, %vo. With Portrait, Price 36*. cloth. 

"Tlie biograpliy is replete with interest and f spirit of Arthur Wellealcj runs I hroiu^:^ 
Information, deserving to bo perused by the stu- . —Gfobe. 

dcntof Jn(han history, and sure to recomniend i "Thonm^Iy airrMMible, fn^tmczxve rM 
itself to the general reader."- ^/A/??j/f«i/*. j WmtmimtUr Itecietc, 

••One of the most int^-resting of the recent ' "A very valuable mntrlHuii'<n :•> --? 
biosrraphies of our gi-eat Indian statesmen."— '■ literature. AVc recommend ii ^'.-•nc.: 1 
AdtioiKil J'rrifitr. . destire to leiiru suniethiMMr ••• !.••* ^••* 

••This book deserves to pnrtiripatc in the pomi- . Itritish India."— .Vrtc UHnrterf^.- Lr^*^^. 
larity whi(*h it wnn the gixhl forlune of Sir John " Mr. Kiiye's hiuicrapTiy inai i.»u«'vs »-• i-'.r 
Malcolm to enjoy ."— /!,'(/*;/^H>v;A /ffciVir. *_.ii... •.■.. • r — . . 

" Mr. Kaye has used liis marerials well, and has 
wriltiMi an iutercsiing narrative. coploUHly illus- 
trat«'d with valuable (l()(Mnneut8.'—/'a7f*w/M<'i*. 

"Tiiitrv; are a great many niatters of general 
Intcresl in these volumeti. Not a Utile uf the 



to the hibtory of mir piiTif7 au>l «!• -ja::. 
Kast. and a worthy nieiin trial of i<: r 1 f il > 
and Inrgi* hciirii*>I mi-ii uli->»o m-ro « 
ei|>l« have nuulu Eujclaud »;rvat. '-^r.:i«i 
tet'ty it«r(i'ir. 



The Par sees: their History j RcligioHy 31 a mi 

and Cnsioms. By DosABiioY ITbamjee. 

Pmt Svo, price 10*. cloth, 

"Our author's account of the inner life of the "An acceptable addition to tmr liMral 
j Tarsccs will he ri-ad with int<'r<'»»."--/-)<ii7jy,N>ri*. • {riven iiifoniiatiun which nmn>' ■!•! ^ 
I "A very enrioiis ami Wftl written b<»ok, by a i nave carefully ual hen-d imrftlirr, auti fjrs 

i voiu);; I'arMp. on the nmum'rs and cuhloins uf aslui*N.'ly wIiuIl'."— A'cunobim.*. 
. iiis own race."— A(///u«u/iitr/t'r. j 

j Su(j(jcstions Towards the Future Govenui 

of India. By irAiuiiKT MAimxEAU. 

Second Kditinn, iJemt/ Sni, price 5*. cloth, 

" .\n the wiirk of an honest abb* writer, these i:uiliT!(tHndin-.;. npltherohiiciirwHlni-'rnfi- 
Suu'tfi'^tliiiiv iiri> wii: \v.>i-tliy of iitteuiioii, nnd im pnriy pivjiuiiri* or iirr»<inal arlAahnrM. ^ 
doubt liny will gfMi'rally >k; duij' ati|ireciiittd."-- ' liiallv rii-unmieiid all wliu arv in vnur''. 
O'firrtr. Iruiii l.i |K*ru»tt and rvperaae Ih »« :* 

"Ueiiuine hon<!)t utterances of a clear, sutind Dailj/ ytics, 

British Ride in Lidia. By Harriet MA&nx 

Fifth Thousand. Price 2*. Crf. cloth. 

"A irood ronii.endium of a grerit ssilject."— I "A Nuccinct and oomnwheuslre Xk'.m. 
^is.i' ..i! Jicri' r: \ Lriiilrr. 

*.* A reliable chiM-bouk fur exam! tint ton in the history of nritUh IndiA. 
S ^^ 



siriTir, Er.DEK jvnd co. 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Contintied. 

The Defence of Liichnow : a Staff-Officer's Diart. 
By Capt. Tnos. F. Wilson, 13th Bengal N. L, Assistant- 
Adj utant-General. 

Sixth Thousand. With Plan of the Residency. Small post 8t'o., price 2*. 6rf. 



•* Una'iomed ami simple, the story ia, neverthe- 
less, an eloquent one. This is a narrative not to 
Tie laid down iinlil the lost line hait been read."— 

" The StaiT-Omcer's TMary is simple and brief, 
onil has a spocial interest, maiimuch a<« it Kives a 
fuller account than we have elsewliere seen of 
those operations which were the chief human 
means of salvation %o our friends in Luoknow. 
The Statr-Otliccr brings home to us, by his details. 



the nature of that undeivround contest, apon the 
result of which the fate of the beleaguered garrison 
especially depended."— Ji'xawtrter. 

"Wecommeu'l the Staff-Officer's Diary for its 
unostentatious rtlation of facts, recorded with a 
degree of distinctness that vouches for the au- 
thenticity of the writer's statement."- Prew. 

" Tlic Staff-Officer supplies exact military iiifur- 
mation with brevity and distinctness."- G/o&e. 



Tiff er- Shooting in India. By Lieutenant William 
Rice, 25th Bombay N. I. 

Super Royal 8vo. With Twelve Plates in Chroma-lithography. 21«. clotK 



" These a<lvpntures. told in handsome large 
print, witlt siiiritrtl chromo-liihographs to illus- 
trate them, make the voluu<e before us a^ pleasant 
rcadinic as any record of sporting achiet'cmeuts 
we have ever taken in hand."— Atneinvum. 

"A remarkably pleasant book of adventures 
dnring several seasons of 'large game' hunting 
iu UiOpootana. The twelve cliromo-llthogmphs 



are very valuable aeoessories to the narrative; 
they have wouderftil spirit and Ik^shueAS."— 
Globe. 

"A good volume of wild sport, abounding in 
adventtire, and handsomely illustrated with 
coloured plates from spirited designs by the 
Author."— Examiner, 



The Commerce of India with JEurope^ and its 

Political Effects. By B. A. Irving, Esq. 

Post 8t'o, price Is. 6d, cloth. 

"Mr. Irving's workistliat of a man thoroughly I book of the progress and vicissitudes of European 
versed iu his buhject. it it a historical Imnd- | trade with indiA."—Ecunomuit, 

Vieics and Opinions of Brigadier- General 

Jacobs C.B. Edited by Captain Lewis Felly. 

Demy Svo, price 12*. cloth. 

acquaintance with the 'Views and Opinions of 
General Jacob.' "-Globe. 

" This is truly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
Napierish in its self-conftdenoe, in its capital 
senise, and in its devotedneas to professional 
honour and the public good. The book should be 
studied by all who are interested in the choice of 
a new government for India."— />a«/jr JVetrs. 



"Tlio stn'psmnnlike vifws and broad opinions 
enunriatfd in i iiis work \\ ouidcommand attention 
umliT any circumstances, hut coming tmm one of 
Mich ex|K.'rieiic4) and authoritv they are d:>uhly 
valuable, ami merit the coiiMideration of legis- 
li.torh and I■^>litici:ln8."— A'w;i. 

"The fa4tH m this book are worth looking at. 
If the remicr (Icsiiesto take a pet^pinto the (nie- 
nur uf the mind of a great man, let him make 



Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. Selected and 

Edited by J. W. KaYE. Demy Svo, price \0s. cloth. 

speculative sagacity of aphilosnphiesl statesman. 
No Indian library should be without it."— i>r«»f. 



*• W'f commend this volume to all persons who 
like to Kiud>- M.iie paperi*. in which the practical 
hitit« of a mail of the world is joined to the 



The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 

the Era of the Hegira. By William ^fuiB, Esc^., Bengal 

Civil Service. Two voiumtM 8co, price 32#. cloth, 
"Tlie most perfeet lids of Xahoraet in the 



I uffltoh languaire. or perhaps In any other. . . . 
1 he w«>rk is at once teamed and interesting, and 



tt eannot fkll to he ttfvrlj pemaed tar all persona 
hftTfoR any pretenskms to hlstorieal Knowledita." 
—iAteinrvtr, 

9 



"WOKKS i*ui3Il.ish:j-::x> uy 



ME. BUSKIN'S WORKS ON A£T. 



The Elements of Drawing. 



Second Edition, Crown 8vo, With Jllustratums drawn by tlu Autkor, 

Price 7m. 6d., cloth. 



" The niles are clearly and fu^ly laid down ; and 
t he earli«r exercises alwaj's cou'iucive tothecnd 
hv aim pie and iinembarm^HiTiic ni<oann. The whole 
volume is full of liveliness."— .S/wcia^or. 

" We close this hook witli a fuclinit that, thongh 
nothing supersedes a master, yet that no student 
of art should launch forth without this work aa a 
coin\>fiS9."—AtbeM<Bum. 

" It Mill be found u(jt only an invaluable aeqiii- , 
sitiou to the studeut.but agreeable uud Instructive ' 



reading; for mny one who vlaheii to ivfia* L:« 
ceptiouK of natnnU heenmrr.uaA of lu wjn 
artistic reprrsentntlons."— froaoMtff. 

" Original aatbia traalUe f*. it cauL-i hi 
at onee InatnietlTtt and •iinntlTe.''-X>'* 
Oazette. 

"The most oMftil and pnctteal tank •* 
aal^eet which haa erer oomc under owftAi 
Preu. 



Modern Painters, Vol. IV. On Mount 

Beauty, 

Imperial 8ro, with Thirty-five Illustrations engraved on Sfeeh and 
116 Woodcuts, drawn by die Author. Price 2/. 10». cloih. 

"The present volume of Mr. Ruskin's elaborate . 
works treat chiefly of niduiitJiiu scenery, and 
iliscusses :it leiigrth theprincipU's involved in the 1 
])Ie(isuro we derive from mountains and their 
jiictoriiil representation. The bitigular l>eanty of 
jiis style, the hearty sympiiiliy with all foiniH of ■ 
natunil ItivelinesH the prortiKion of liin illustra- , 
li(ms form irresistible alt rael ions."— I>tf<7/^A'fi^«. | 

"Considered as an illustrated volume, thiHinthe j 
niOHt reitiarkHbh* which Mr. Ituskin has yet issued. 
The pluies and woodcuts arc profuse, and include 
nmnrroits druwinics of mountain form by the 
author, m hich prove Mr. Knskin to Inj essentially . 



an arttat. lie fa an unique 

artists aud writer*."— 5 jwi-fu for. 

"Thf fourth volume IniLica TtmL 
wondrous eloquence. cIqm: and |j«tleai i^ 
lions, and sulvtle diaqmaitioiu . . . s^ 
wnter la a uatioual puj>M'aai«>n. UcftMt ' 
htore of kniiwledgv and majtrngtmut/'^Umd, 

" Mr. Uubkin la the niuat eluqufrui bihI ik 
awakening writer uu nalurr inilarrja. i 
art, and the moat potont fnfliM*ii«» hf ikt \ 
yonnic artists, mhum thu cwLiulry can t^ 
yutiohul Iterier, 



Modern Painters, Vol. III. Of Many TJuh 

With Kiyhtern Ulttstrations drawn hy the Author, and engraved cm Sttti 

Price 38*. cloth. 



" Kvery one who cnri's about nature, or poetry, 
or the Mtorv of human di'vclopnicnt— every one 
>%ho hiis a tln;re i>f litenituro or )ihtlosui>1iy. will 
tlriil N«iini-t1iinu that is fur him in ihis \oinme." — 
Went Mi Hutu' JtrriftP. 

'*3lr. Uuskiu is ill posHcsNion *>T n elenr and 
iHMielratinkc luiiid ; he is uiuleuiably nruclieul in 
h\> t'uii<!:tmental ideas : full of the dci-iH'sl 
r-'vercnce fur all that appears to him bi'HUtifiil 
nnd holy, ilis style is. aM nmiiil, rleur. bohl, ruey. 
Mr. Kusklu In oiiu «>f tlir lli'kt writers of the 

"The presnii volume, viewed as a literary 



nchi«\'praent, U the hlaheat and bkhI ■• 
ovidenre ol ihe author a abUltira tlu: La 
iNsn pnblishfHl."- i.eattrr. 

'An. It is lo be hfiMHl. wtU ivad the U^ 
Ihemsrlves. Thry win And Ic well w«nha.7 
|K'rui(Hl."—.SW Hrtiujf Brrietr. 

ia emtneutlr aunvatli 
brllllaut deaerlptHNia *4 wi^ 



foi: 



" TUta work la emtneutlr aui 
thouKhta, of brllltaut deacrl 
and eloquent mirral applicaliua of II 
Qnin'ttrlit Heririr. 

"Mr. Knskin has df*M>rTrtl|]r wna T>w ) - 
placp ill the first rank vt mivlfrn wnirn 
the theory of the flue arl«.'*~JLrlrcfw , 



Modern Painters. Vols. I. and II. 



Impvruil Sco. Vol. /., bth Kdition, 18*. cloth. VvL 11^ \tk Edit. 

Prire 10a. C(/. cloth. 



" \ generous and imimssiounl review of the 
Works of living paintLTN. A h<-arty uud eaim-si 
w oik, full (if deep thought, niid developing gl-ent 
and titrikiug truths in art."— /lri7i>Jk Qnortrriff 
Jirririr. 

" A v(>ry extraonlinary and ileliulitnil iMsik, full 
(if truth and ifmNlneNS, k.1 poutr aud Leauty."^ 
yorUi Jiriti.^K Jiccwtr. 

lU 



" Vt. Knsktira worh win ai«d the vmrnW 
than fvvr to the aiutty uf ualnre; aul If^i 
who haie alwaja been dclljihted eaeftak 
nature, lu lie elan atteuUre iiJatima! Qai i 
utM Ii-arn fonduiim. and mereadinli«f««.i 
how tuiTiticiae : thuaapablicwillteedaaft 
hlucktrffod't Jli/i/UAMf. 
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SMITH, ELDKK 7S.I^D CO. 



WORKS OF MR. RUSKiN— continued. 



The Stones of Venice. 



ouKbt to be and will be tluuikfuL It la in the 
hiftneKt degree eloquent, acute, stimulAting to 
thou^t. and fertile in kUKgeatton. It will, we 
are convinced, elevate taate and intelleet, raiae 
the tone of moral feeling, kindle benevotenee 
towarda men, and inoreaae the love and rear uf 
Q<td."— Timet. 



The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 



obedlmce t:> which are indispenaabletotbe archi 
tact, who would desfTve the name. The politician, 
the moralUt.the divliie. will And in it ample btore 
of inatruclivc matter, tui \tell aa the artfat. The 
author of thiH worlc Iwlungs t<» a claaa of thinkera 



comman<l of rich and elowing lanfuage, that it 
cannot but tell powerfully in producing a more 
rcligtoua view of the uaea of architecture, and a 



** Mr. Rnskin'a lecturea— eloquent, graphic, and 
impaawioned— exposing and rimeuiinK Home of thn 
vireit of our prei^ent Ryiitem uf building, and 



" We conceive it to be impoaalble that any intel- 
ligent peraonii could liateu to the lectures, how- 
ever they might ditfer f^m the Judgments aaaerted. 



tnbuted."— ilfA^iitf«M. 



Notes on the Pictures in the Exhibition of 

Hie Royal Aeademt/, ^-c, for 1858. By John Ruskik. 

Fifth Thoutand. Svo, price One ShiUim^, 

A Portrait of John Ruskiuj JEsq.j Engraved hj 

F. HoLL, from a Drawbig by Geobge Kichiiokd. 

PrimUf One Guinea ; India Proof 9^ Two GuineoM, 
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Complete in T7iree Volumes^ Imperial 8w, with Fifty-three Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts^ drawn by the Author, Price 51, 1 5s, 6d, cloth, 

EACH YOLUKE HAT BE HAD 8EPABATELT. 

Vol. L THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates, price 2/. 2s, 2nd Edition. 
Vol. n. THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates, price 2/. 2». 
Vol. ni. THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price 1/. 11*. 6rf. 

** The ' Stonea of Venice ' ia the production of an ' " Thia book ia one which, perhaps, no other man 
eameat.religioua.progrossive, ana informed mind. | could have written, and one for which the world i 
Tlie author of thia eaaay on architecture hna con- 
4enaed it Into a noetic apprelD^naiou, the fHiit of 
awe of God. and aeliarht in nature ; a knowledge, 
love, and Juat eatimate of art ; a holding fast to 
tuBt and repudiation of hearsay; an hiatoric 
breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing aocial 
yrobiema. whitw union we know not where to liud 
paralleled."— iS'ixe^a^or. 



Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author. Imperial SvO, i 

Price 1/. Is, cloth, I 

I 



"By 'The Seven T^mps of Architecture.' we "Mr. Rnskin's book bears so nnmistakeabljr the 
understand Mr. Huakin to mean the Seven lunda- \ marks of keen and accurate observation, of a true I 
Biental and oartlinal lawa, the ob»ervanoe of and j and aubtle Judgment and reHned a«>nae of beauty, ' 

Joiued with ao much earneatneaa, ao noble a aenae 
of the purpoaes and buaineas of art, and suoh a 



of wh<im \(e have too few amongst us."— deeper insight into its artistic prinrtples."— i 

Bxamintrr. Guardian, \ 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting. ! 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author, Second Edition, Crown 8po. ! 

Price 8«. 6c/. cloth. \ 



excithiK his hearers by atmngmotivea of duty and and ft-om tbe general propositiona laid down. 
pleasure to attend to architecture— are very | without an elevating inflaenoe and an aroused 

aucceasful."— A'conomu/. ' enthusiasm ."—JSpscta tor. i 

lite Political Economy of Art. Price 28. 6d. clotli. \ 

"A most able, eloquent, and well-timed work. : "We never quit Mr. Bnakln without being the ; 

We hail )t with aatiafartion. thinking it calculated better fur what he has told us. and therefwe we t 

todomnrh pntctical good.and wecordiallyreoom- recommend this little volume, like all his other I 

nirnd it t.( our renders. "—iri7Nr»«. ! works, to the perusal of our readers."— JSTocMiosiiaf. * 

"Mr. buHkin'a chief purpose ia to treat the ' "Thia book. daring, aa it ia. glances keenly at 

artUt'H power, and the art itself, as items of the I principles, of which some are among the artt<des { 
world's weftlth. and to show how these maybe ! of ancient oodes. while others are evolving slowly 

be^t evolved, produced, aoonmulated, and dis- I to the light."— Xeoder. ! 



•WrOEICS 1?XJB]LISI£EI> B"y 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



ANNALS OF BRITISH LEGIS- 
LATION, A Classified SummaPwY 
OF Parllvsient^uiy Papeiis. Ed. 
by Professor Leone Levi. The 
yearly issue consists of 1,000 pagres, ! 
super royal 8vo, and the Subscrip- I 
tion is Two Guineas, payable in ' 
advance. The Twenty - seventh , 
Part is just issued. i 

" a series that will, if it ho always mnnai^ as 
it now is by I*rofos'*or Levi, last as lon;c as thei-e 
remains a Lepnsli^ture in Great liritam. These 
Annals are to give tlie essence of work done and 
information f^niered for the State diiriuK each 
lejnslative year, a wiiinranry description of every 
Act passed, a iliirfst of thu vital facts contained 
in every Blue Binik issu<'(l^ and of all documents 
relating to the public business of the country. 
The series A\ill live, while i^enorations of men (He, 
if it be maintained in its old atire as ably and as 
conscientiously as it is now in its youth."— 
Jixaminer. 

" The idea was admirable, nor does Iho execu- 
tion fall short of the plan. To accomplish this 
ctrectively, and at the same time briclly, was not 
an easy task ; but I'rofessor Levi has uu'lertakeu 
it with jrrear succfss. The work is esHcntiallya 
icuide. It ^\ill satisfy those persons who rofor to 
it merely for KontM-al purposes, while it wiU direct 
the research of othersi whose invustigatious take 
a wider raivjic."— At henceunt. 

ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

AND KeSE ARCHES IN THE ClM- 
MEKIAX IJOSPHORUS. By DUXCAX 

McPiiERSON, !M.D., of the Madras 
Army, F.RG.S., M.A.L Imp. 4 to, 
with Fourteen Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, including Eight 
Coloured Fac-Siniiles of J^elics of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

"It is a volume which deserves the careful 
attention uf every Mti;rU<}it of chiKKical antii|iiity. 
Nooneciiu ftiil to In* plunsed with a work which 
has so much to attract tlie eye and to ^ratiiy the 

love of beauty and clcirance in desiKii 

The book ih fiuX up with Kivnt care and taNto, 
and forms one of tlic haudsnme.st works tliatlinve 
n'cently iNsucd from the iinKlish press."— 
Saturday/ Kecieir. 

WESTCARTH'S VICTORIA, 

AND THE AUSTR.VLIA\ GoLI) MiNES i 

IN 1857. Post 8vo, with Maps, j)rice 

IOa'. Cyfi. cloth. 

"Mr. WcMtKiirth has proflnoe<l n reliable and 
readable ImxiK well slcckctl with information, and 
]>ica»ant)y iutorspiTsud wiTh incidents of tnivcl 
and view.s of cnlouial life. It is clear, scuNiL'lc. 
luid Hn;;K«8tive."- AtlifniPum. 

" A lively account of the most wonderful bit of 
colonial exiH'ncnce tltat the world'H Jiistory haai i 
fnrnlMhed. '--/:></ Miiwtfr. 

"W'v think i;r. WcHtmrfh's lK>ok mnoh the 
)»est which hiiH appoaiXHl on Australia since the . 
Knat crJKisin itn hiHtory.'*— iVrwi-c/'f// Rcciev. , 

"A rational, viKorous, illuBtrative rt'iKirt upon ; 
tho prcii^ress of iho Kruaiest colony la Aiuttralia." 
—Letuler. i 

"The volume contains a lanco amonnt of 
stntiNiienl and practical informatiuu rclatluff tu 
\ ictdria."— *';'«■•■'" ^or. 

"Totl.osfi wlii)n*rtr to thesf* pases for solid and 
pnidinK information, they will prove uioktralu- 
VLVWr—CMlvhe. 

'• The N'Kt Ijook on the 8ii>\Jcct."— Cr/«e. 
12 



TAULER'S LIFE AND SERMO 
Translated by Miss Susassa Wi 
wouTH. With a Preface by 
Kcv. Charles Kings let. S 
4to, printed on Tinted I'^per. 
bound in Anti^xae &tvle,vith 
edges, suitable for ' a Pre 
Price 15*. 

"Mits wink worth has done • Mirloe, eii 
to church kistoiT •nd to llcentqre. bo: Ui 
who seek aimp.^B and true<faearie4 4r«^ 
readlnic, or who desire to kindle their era 
through the exiunple ut •aintly men. br pru« 
a very instructive, complete. anJ d«^i4j lu*^ 
inic life of Taulor.aiid l>v Kivfnvtuusaiioas 
or Tauler's aermuus ta»teruur and Tifiji 
translated."— OtfttrcJfa a. 

"NodiSbrence of opinion can be ItitM 
Intrinsic voIuh of theae sermons, ur tbf • 
interest at tacMuK to this bitok. The Sr 
are well f elected, and tlie trau>;^:ioa cm. 
—AtkenaHin. 

" The sermona arc chiefly ren:arfcBh> fn 
simple eAnicstue^ri and uir»Ttiit«4. Thr ir 
tiou is easy and Koud."— «Viif iohu/ Enttr. 

"The sermons of Dr. Joh:i muter h^rt 
and of the hixhcsl kind."— AVr Qsiirfcr/i. 



CHANDLESS'S VISIT TO 8 
LAKE : BEixo a Joccxct \f 
TUE Plains to the Mui 
Settlements at Utah. I'd*; 

witli a Map, price 9*. clotb. 

" Mr. ChandleKM In an impart iaT i*b«erTfr ' 
llormouri. lie k>vvi a full tta'cuuiil of :br ; 
of the conntn'. the reH^luu uf Ihr Mvm'.ai 

K>vcniDient, fnniitulittus. nioraiilj.aad i.vi 
r rciationMhip of the sexes. «tlh iU t 
qucuccs."— OiZ/f. 

"Those who a-uald nnderstand ahs: 
monisiin Is cun dti iiti bel»i*r ihsa n«i 
auth«'ntic. thuUj{h li»:ui muJ li%c|jr «uu 
Leatlfr. 

" itlmprcsseathe reader as fkithfiiL'—JTdf 
Itecit'K, 



DOUBLEDAY'S UFE OF 
ROBERT PEEL. Two toIu 
8vo, price 18tf. cloth. 

" It IsaKoodhonkoflts k:nd. . . . Tv 
worth renilinit. and very pleastu^Iijr aad Mt 
wriiteu."— A!uMri/ujv Airriev. 

" This hiofrraphy is a wut^nrffreat: 
ncientiiniaiy iirrpHred. plain, dcar.aai 
intprestintc."— LctMler. 

" it Is a production of creat merit, aad «■ 
it as a must vaiuablc cuntrllnitibB i«i m«» 
and sf-itisiieal science."— Art NsA U^arurit 



CAYLErS EUROPEAN REVC 
TIONS OF 1848. Cnnra 

price Gs, doth. 



" Mr. Carl^ hM eridently ttt 
thoriiiijchly. he has eonaaneatlj 
intercntlntcandphllosophr ^^ 
iiiK hUtoi-y uT an im] 

" Ta-u instmctlra rol 



SMITH, t:i.t.>eij 7\.:xi> co. 



MISCELLANEOUS— co7i«mM€d 



BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SICNS 
OF THE TIMES f or, The Dan- 
gers TO Keligious Liberty ix 
THE Present Day. Translated by 
^liss Susanna Winkwortii. One 
volume, 8yo, price 16.v. cloth. 

•* A v.ilii.iMc \v«ii-k by n man of onr^nmmalo 
intellect, iii.il O.I II Kiilii.rct kp^ojuI tu uoiie in 
intori.'st nu I niipurt.in)".'. '—KfntomiKt. 

•• l>r. Bnu'»"n in tli»iiin jto'mI .si.Tviro. not only to 
hisrouiitry »»ut t') rhri.itfii-l'iai. by Moiinilinir an 
■larn\ luni'Iii:. r tin- <liin\<c-rM loivIi^iiuM lit^Tty ui 
till- iiresL-nt siuic of ilm \vuil\i."—lii'itUh Quar' 
terly. 



THE COURT OF HENRY VIII.: 

BEING A Selection of the 
Despatches of Sebastian Gius- 
TiNiAN, Venetian Ameassador, 
i:»ir>-1519. Translated by lUw- 
DON 15ko\vn. Two vols., crown 8vo, 
price 21.S". cloth. 

" It is nr!'l»«n that a pa .•« f>r crnninc* i»M history 
in ri*|»nMliii'(-!l f.ir u» wn-.i as much cvi.Iimu'j i-f 
IiaiiiNt;ikin^:\n-l n-.ti li>v>> uf the HU^Jcot hn in X\i". 
M.'U'Ctii'n iif <i-'-j :ili'"'i'"» i:iaue and cait«.*d liy Mr. 
Uawdim hr^w i\."—Titnrf. 

"The ilHvjKitHics of (iiuttininn fnniiih valnal)lo 
lllnhtratiiip.s i>r Eii.-h'>!i iiulit'.ca ul u critical 

*' Very intfrfstinu anl Rupcftcstive volmnos."— 
Jiritith Qi"rrln'/i/ I.'rrif. 

*' 31o»t ably vdiiviL"—Fi'd*er's Maijazine, 



PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Post t<vo, ]»rice Ss. 6r/. cloth. 

"Avol'irn'» of jilfisint r«*'i llii^. Some ofthp 
pa|f,-<i ii:i\o trne attic Halt lu tht-m.''— X>i7(rnir// 

" Mr. I'ayn in ;nv, ST,lritc:l. ohspr\ant. and shous 
no littlf kii'.w w i\tf of in;'U and books."— L#<i</*^.*. 

"A iri<->t nni-iMM.! \o.iiino, fiill of huiaoroui 
advent urK :ind iitua»:iMt itxlm."—i're*g. 



STONEY'S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Deniy 8v<), with Plates, 
Cuts, and a Map, x)ricc 14«. clotli. 

"A plain an<l clear aceonnt of the coloniet in 
V:'.n iMfinrn'* Ijlu*L""A' ht'mruM. 

" \ p«'rfi'i:t K.l^ic•b^/uk to Van Diemen's Land." 
A'x'ii/ti/if/*. 

"Uiii' of the m^nt arrnriirly deiicriiitire bouks 
npoii Van HiiMnrii'it Liii<t ihal we i-emembvr to 
lia\i: rctt«l."— Acre Quartcrlif, 



THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE ; ESI'ECIALLY TUOIMCAL, 

15y p. I^jVEEL PuiLLirs, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, price 7#. 

" Diia T'dnma altoald bf 
and II Would |«y a luidk 
tt'nanli. "—Cmi*. 

•' Thi4 trr atlse eonUli 
ff the kctviuw 



FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post 8vo, with 
Map and View, price lOs. Gd, clotli. 

•• Sir John Forb*!K'«volnmftfHliyJn«tinn»ll« title. 
Wh -revpr he wfiit liu vinil«J nikchtH. and liaa run- 
(ir>ri-:Ia f.iiihful and cxtnTn'-lyinteruatinK account 
01 \.\i':in."—LU€rai'j/ Gazette. 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy 8vo, 
price \As, cloth. 

"Dr. Conolly hav embiMllfd in thin work hia 
expf-rienc'ss of t lie new Hvntcin of treatinK IHVllenm 
at Ilanweli \ny\nm."—KroH'»mi«t. 

•• We most earnestly rouiiiiRiid Dr. ConoUy't 
tri^ti*>e \'> all who i\rf. inturcitted in tlio HulO'ict." 
— Wett Minuter lUtii w. 

ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. One vol., 
post 8vo, price 10.y. 6rf. cloth. 

" Tho Rnhijprt is novel, cnriont, and not without 
interest, wiiile a Kiroirk( HeaitO of the roal obltiiu* 
lhn>n!<hont."— ijjeW<//yf*. 

"TliH history of the Itc<I Uivrr Settlement is 
remarkable, if not unique, amoux colonial 
Te(Hir^\'^."—Liter'lr|l<i^^zette. 

"OnDof the most interebting of the roinaucet 
of civilization."— C;6w«T*r, 



ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with ^lap and Plate, 2U. cloth. 

" A wel wrlMi'U mrratlve of moit exciting ad- 
vent un-n."—0'««ro'i«fM. 

"A narmtivi> full of Ineidout and dan^roiis 
adventure."— I,i7ri*«rjy (iazftte. 

"Mr. Uokii'm voiu'nc;! l.ave an historlrnl value 
and nreM'iit intfXf"if ."—(t'lvhc 

"Mr. K'jhs'h v«»luin<'n Hupiily many particulars 
not to K: found in l<4-\viM himI Chirko or Uearne 
and Uicharditon."— £ri7 wA <iuarterly, 

RUSSO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OF 1828-9. JJy Colonel Cues- 
key, ItA., D.C.K, F.li.S. Third 
edition. Post 8vo, with Maps, 
price Vht. cloth. 

TliR only work on the iiub|eet suited to the 
tniSfrritetiozettf. 

tUu work !• very 



military reader. "~rrti/«l 

" In u stratf^c ii<)iMt of \ L«-w 
valiuib;©.' — .Vi-r i^uitrtetti/. 



■eeonUlB' 



THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 
l>y John Leecu. Post 8vo, price 
\ii, cloth. 

"Very amunins, and ennveyincanlmprMtliHiof 

"The author !• hiimuruua without Mime wO* 
nilly •mart. MrcMtlc without bltt«n|- ht* 
ahrewd wlthoat parading his F 
power of otocnratUm."— JKisrsM. 

*',A very Uvcty, entertumis 
Critie, 

" guletlj, bat htimoroiulr. 
AtktmKum, 



AVOUICS I'XJBLISHEU BY 



UlSCELLANEOVS— continued. 



THOMSON'S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. Svo, price I5s. doth. 

"AavcII arranged and carefully digested com- 
pilation, giving a clear insight into iiie econoniy 
of the aimy, and the working of our inilitary 
uyatem,"— Spectator. 

LEVrS MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Svo, 
l)rice 125. cloth. 

"It is sound, clear, nnd practical. ... Its 
contents are strictly those uf a uiHniutl— a liand- 
book for law ohamoers, ofllcea, and oounting- 
htiUbes; requisite iu most of such places, and 
iiU]icrfluou8 in none"— Athenceum. 

" Its Kimplicity and faithfulness make it an ex- 
tremely serviceable lK)ok.*'— jBiraiw/iier. 

"An admirable work uf the kind."— Ikzv Timeg. 

" it prt'sentH a fair summai'y of the law on the 
great sn^ject of which it treats."— /.aw JUcH^cutiM. 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. 8vo, price 4«. 6c/. boards. 

"3Ir. Thomson treats of the immmliate efTeots 
ofwar : ol enemies and hobtilt! pn»perty ; of prixos 
and privittettrs: of licence, i-unHum, iv-capttirv, 
nntl salvage of neutrality, contrarand or war, 
bl()ckude. right of search, armed neutralities, 
&c., iic."-Jiconomiit. 

UNDINE. From the German of '* De 
la Motte Fouque." Price Is. 6d. 

HOPKINS'S HANDBOOK OF 
AVERAGE. 8vo, price 12«. 6d. cl. 

MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. »vo, 

price 5.V., cloth. 

WARING'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcjip. 8vo, price VJs.Gd. 
clotli. 



VOCEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by C'ni:Nj)KK ' 
C'<>oM.vL Dey. 8vo, price 7*. 6//. " 
cloih. i 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Two vols., 
lx)St 8vo, price 21*. cloth. 



SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

.MADK AT TIIK C'aPK op G<M)I> 

llni'i:. 4to, with platen, j»rice 
4/. 4.V. clotli. 
1-i 



DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSi 
VATIONS car Cosal Rq 

YOLCAKIC ISLASnDB, AKD OX 8ui 

America. With Maps,Fhtei.i 
WoodcatB, 10«. ed. doth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOV 
OF AFRICA. Bojal 4to, ck 

with Coloured Plates. 

MAM>[ALIA.. _ £1 

AVB8 ^ r 

KEPTIUA _ » 

PISCES S 

INVJSUTBBSATJB I 

THE BOTANY OF THE Hi 

LAY A. Two toIb., roval 4ta di 
with Coloured Plalei, zedaoai 

5/. 58. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW • 
THE WORLD. Two toU^io 
4to, price 6/. cloth. 

TRACK CHART OF THE COA 
OF WESTERN INDIA. T 

sheeti, price 15m, 

CENTRAL AMERICA.— A RE 
DENCE ON THE MOSQUT 
SHORE, ETC. By lum 
YoL'XG. Second edition, pott ^ 
price 2«. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATK) 
WITH ECKERMANN. T^um 
by John OxENFiikD. Two t^ 
pofit 8TO, &■. doth. 

M'CANN*S ARGENTINE Pfi 
VINCES, &c. Two Tol».. I 
8vo, with UlutnitionB, price : 
doth. 

ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON T 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Port t 

5s, doth. 

DOUBLEDArS TRUE LAW 
POPULATION. Thiideditiati.* 

Uin. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES'S MD 
RANDUM8 IN IRELAND. 1 

roll., post 8vo, price I/. Ii. doit 

POETICS : AK Emat ov IN«t 
By K. S. Dallas. Jtal ^ 
price 9«. doth. 



SMITH, ELDEK JV:!^^!) CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS— cow^mwecf. 



WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julia Kavanagii. 
Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 12i\, 
in embossed cloth, gilt edges. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Katanagh. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 12«., cloth, 

STEINMET7S NOVITIATE ; or. 

The Jesuit in Training. Third 
Edition, post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. Svo, 38. doth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown Svo, price 
2*. 6d. cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post Svo, price 2^. 6d. cloth. 

LEICH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Two vols., price 
lOjr. cloth. 



LEICH HUNTS TABLE TALK. 

3if. ad. cloth. 



LEICH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

bs. cloth. 

LEICH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 

5a-. cloth. 

NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated hy 
E. C. Grenyille Murray, Esq. 



With 



Music, crown Svo, price 



JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
The Prize Essays. By M. Hill and 
C . F. Corn w alus. Post 8 vo, price 

6x. cloth. 



EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF COD. 

Svo, price 10«. 6<f. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. doth, 
price 3«. 

THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. Post 
Svo, price 2«. 6rf. 

INDIAN MEAL BOOK : Recipes for 
USING Indian Corn-floub. By 
Miss Leslie. Price Is. 6d, sewed. 

PAPER LANTERN FOR 
PUSEYITES. Price la. 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12 mo, price la, 6d, By the Author 
of " Records of a Good Man's Life." 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In numbers, each com- 
plete, price Gd. each. 
I.— THE mechanic. 

II.-THK LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 
III.-THB PASTOR OF DKONFELLS. 

V.-THB COUNTRY TOWN. • 

YI.-UYE AND LKT LIVE; OB. Thb MAIT- 

CHX8TKB WkJLTMZH. 
VII.-TIIB SEASIDE FAEM. 

EPITAPHS IN THE WORDS OF 
SCRIPTURE. Fcap., price U, 6d. 

FUR PREDESTINATUS, DIALOC- 
ISMUS INTER CALVmiSTAM 
ET FUREM. Post Svo, price Is. Qd. 

OBUCATION8 OF LITERATURE 
TO THE MOTHERS OF ENG- 
LAND. By Miss Ualsteo. Price 
2*. 6 J. 

BOOK OF ENCUSH EPITHETS. 

Super royal Svo, price 9*. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap Svo, half-bound. 

I.-OUTLINES OP SOCLAL ECONOMY. l«.8J. 
II.-FJiOtiRE88IV£ LESSONS IN SOCLAL 

SCIENCE 
XIL-INTEOOUCTION TO THE BOOLAL 

SCIENCES. Si. 
IV.-OUTLINE8 OF THE UNDBB8TAXDIN0. 

y.-WHAT AM ir WBBKB AM I? WHAT 
UUOHT 1 TO DU ? *e. u. Mwed. 

V Thete workt are ncomanni^aA by the Com- 

mlttov uf Cjuueil ou LJuctttion. 
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AVOKICS X^UIiI^ISPIEr> UY 



WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 



THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA: 

35EING THE EaRLY HiSTORr OF THE 

Factory at Suhat, of Bombay. 
By Philip Anderson, A.!M. 2ad 
editiou, 8vo, price 14.v. cloth. 

"Quaint, curious, ntul amusing, this volume 
describes, from old manuscripts and ol>8Curo 
books, the lire of £nc;li.sh mcrcliants in an Indian 
yactory. It contains frosh and nmu«iuu; Kosslp. 
all bearing on events and characters of liisiorical 
importance."— -4fAf ««"«-«. 

" A book of permaueuc value"— Guardian, 

LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Speir. With Sixty Illustrations 
by G. ScHARF. 8vo, price 15s., 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

•• Wo should in vain seek for a:iy other treatise 
which, in so short a space, irivcs s<j well-connected 
an nccoiuit. cf the cariy period of Indian historj'." 
—Dnilv n«w. 

•• Whoever desires to have the Iwsst, the com- 
pletest, and the most i)opular view of what 
Orienfcjl scholars have nmde known to us rcRi>ect- 
Inj? Ancient India must peruse the work of Mrs. 
Si>eir; in which ho win llnd the story told in 
clear, correct, and utiairected En^li-ih. The book 
is uomirably got ni)."—L'xa mi ntr, 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 
GODAVERY : being a Kepout 

on the WOIIKS C()NSTi:UCTEl) OX 
those lllVEIir', FOIi THK IRRIGATION 
OF TrOVINCES IX THE PREtslDEXCY 

t>F Madras. By li. Baiiid Smith, 
F.G.S., Lt.-Col. Bengal Knginecrs, 
&c., &c. In demy 8vo, with 19 
Plans, price 2Ss. cloth. 

"A most curious and interesting work."— 
HcouotHtft. 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhi.st 
MoxrMEXTS OF Central Ixdia. 
By Ma j or Cun x i xg ham. One vol., 
8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 
price .'U).v. cloth. 

"Of thi! Topes oiH-nnl in varimiK parts of Jiu\U\ 
nono liavuyii'1-.led so rich a h:ir\«<-<i «>f ii.:|>urtniii 
luronnaiiou as 1h(><<e (if IMiiisM, opened by .'liigur 
(;uniiini:hain and Li'Mit. M:tiM*y: and which an' 
d('scn)H-«i. Willi un aiMindiince uf hi-<tiU' ruriuus 
irmiiiiK* illu.siratiiiiis, m this moM intcresim.:; 
book."— A'a'awim'j*. 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS, iiy Thomas Tavlou 
Mkadows. One thick volume, 8vo, 
with Mai)S, price 18.v. cloth. 

"Mr. Mf'uddws' ;pr»)k i* the work of n learnoil, 
coiiMcicntiouK. and obHer>'»nt irnton, and really 
inip«>rtaiit in many n-niK't'ts."— IVwtv. 

"Mr. :d('adi'ws has jmilaivd a work which 
di-servcs to l)i> stnduMlby all who would »aiu a true 
:,ppn-eiHt:i>n of nilnest' chariicter. lnfi>riiiation 
is sou II bro:ul-eust throULSii ercry ihii:v.">- 
AthcHijeum. 

RIFLE PRACTICE. By tlic late 
Bri;:.-(ien. Jacob, C.B. 4th edi- 
tion, 8vo, '2jf. 
10 



TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARI 
OF INDIA. By Bn^di^^-Gc-st 
Jacob, C.B. 8vo^ price 2*. 6</. 

ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORI 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN UFE. W 

Eight Illustrations, price ^<. c!-^; 

"An entertaining and in^tmet.r* i 4i^ 
Indian unecdute*."— >Jili7ffary Sp^'atcr. 

"Anecdotes nnd atoririi w«il etlrua:- 
iUuitrate Anglo Indlau lif!* and :ik« c.-s 
manners and liahits of lliud(»iar. "— OA*'^ 

" A pleasant ooUeetion of ainmiit^ uenl.' 
—Criiie. 

ON THE CULTURE AND CC 
MERCE OF COTTON IN MC 
By l>r. Forbes Kotle. 
price IBs. cloth. 

THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF IN 

FITTED FOR CoKDAGR, CL«»TU: 

AND Paper. By Dr.FflBBI:9]^•1 
8vo, price 12jr/clotli. 

THE PRODUCTIVE RESOURC 
OF INDIA. By Dr. FosnES R«ii 

Super royal 8vo, prii-e 1-lj.do:! 

ROYLE'S REVIEW OF THE M 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDU F 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE 
COTTON. 8vo, 2s. 6<L cloth. 

A SKETCH OF ASSA 

WITH 803IE ACCOI'NT l»r THE H 

Tkibi-:.«<. Colourc'd Plahf. a 
price 14j*. cloth. 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVI 
TURES IN ASSAM. OncvcL: 
with Plates, price I2x. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICDE 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy ! 

price 12*. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR « 
DICTIONARY OF THE MAL 
LANGUAGE. :> vols. Srg, p 
3tix. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHAK 
TABLES. 8vo, n^xma tdit 
enlarged, price liu. 6</. cloth. 

WARING ON ABSCESS M 1 
LIVER. <Svo, price 3«. SJ. 

LAURIE'S SECOND BURM 
WAR — RANGOON. Pdrt 
with Plates, price 10*. Sd. doC 

LAURIE'S PEGU. FM 8to, r 

14^. cloth. 



s:mitit, elder ^:x33 co. 



WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— continued. 



BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER : 

A GllAMMAIt OP TIIE TUUKISU 

Laxguagi:. 8vo, price I2s, 

BRIDCNELUS INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Hoyal 8vo, 
l)ricc 21 A'., halt-bound. 

IRVING'S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF CASTE. 8vo, price 5.v. cloth. 



THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No8. I to 9 at 5s., 10 to 
13, price 6s, each. 

BAILLIPS LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

According to thk M(>oiium3icdan 
Law. Svo, price 6*. cloth. 

BAILLIPS MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF SALE. Svo, price U«. cloth. 



NEW CHEAP SERIES OP POPULAR WORKS. 

In Small Post Svo, 
With large Type, on good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 



LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY. IJyW.M.TiiACKERAY, 
Author of " Vanity Fair," "The 
Virginians," &c. Price 2a-. Gd. cl. 

•'^^^»at flue thiiiir^ thp\e Iccturt's contain; whnt 
eloquent nuil Kat.i!'; h.i^inxs; wliul \tiso and 
earnest writ uic; hii.\ ili-ii.<liilul arv tliuir turns 
of humunr ; v^ith whui a toucliiuif ciiVctin the 
Uraver i>aJ«Ha'^<'H tin* i;cnuiii«! ri-elin;{ or the man 
coinen mit, iiiiii how vivuUy tht; ihuUKhia are 
p*iinifl, us it \\cr«'. m eruiiUic and charactoribtic 
words."— iiJiiwii/ifr. 

" This is to us hy fur the mo«t accriilablc of 31 r. 
ThackefMy'K \t ritiiiu'x. ilis Kr.tphir style, Iiih 
rhiloHuphirril Kpirit, his aii:il>'lic:ii iiowerv, his 
]ar:(i: lii*:irti-<lnrNs. hisHhrewdneMn.anil liis;rentlv- 
IK-MN. hn\i.> all room to exhiuit thcuibelvt::*.''— 
J^cuHomttt. 

" Knil «.f stinn.l, liPalthy, manly, viironms 
writiii.:: s-.uMciout in <>bMT\atlon. lud nundi'iit 
and th<jii;;i.tiul, eurufnt in M-ntuni-fit. ui htylv 
|Miintrd,c.>.'ar,audHlrai^htron\iird.' —H'lStMttuter 
Jitrcittc. 

"The l/H'tnrrs are a val'iab'.o a'Mition to (-ur 
X.«.'rni:iin*n: lii«Tntur«": fl<Miiu-:it when the author 
It* N»Ti Ht>. l-i:iii:i::t wh'-n he in n.iy — tiicy aro 
cnarnuiu n-;. lM:'."—Jj'iilv.\rtrf. 

"To those whoatt'Midetl the Irrtures the buiili 
will iMr a i-h'ftHHiit i-einiiiisc4-m'«', to others an 
exciting ni>\i-:iy. 'i:.e s:>l''— ciiMr, idiomatic, 
forci'W". f.iii:i!i:ir, hut im-vi r Hloveniy ; tl.e wtarch- 
iin; siii'kfi 111 sariMsiii or imnj ; t*ie iM'rasional 
tlashi-H oi jpiuT<-iio sc-irn; tut- t'lurin-H of pathos, 
I»ity, aiiil teiii|iTUf>]»s ; tl.r i.ii-rality tiMnp«>n'd hut 
n«-v«T wim!. 'iifd hy exiHTifiii'»*and Hyinpathy; the 
felintous |ihriisc<i, tiie Hinkiu aiKV.toteH. the 
j»as-a.tf!» i»f wisi«, priifti'Ml r-lli eljon; nil tf.i-he 
lojM- iimch leH". than w*' ro-ill hii\e e\ii'rl«d fnun 
thi* a>i»i>iK'e of the\oiiv, manner, and look of the 
le«"turcr." — >pfctatut. 

" ^Vl' have he.Mi rh.irmed bi'yond expectation 
with ill'* reailin.: of t.ii-se Lsnayy. . . . Thi-y 
ar.'irily U-aiii-.iul. sn.'irtitue Efisa.VH, «in topics 
r«-r:i.i' ill h.iieKf<»u<-ii ; thry an; unaU'erttHlly 
liUiifjroiis.patiiciir. Hiihilf. p.l'aliu:ll,allutll■lllKht- 
f•lI. . . Tliarkeno'w st>l<*. half m».1, liaif 
pli>f>il, IS seen to pcrivcttou m this \ohiue."— 
J.'" >#*. 

** It is not rav to %nj or show how exreeillii^rly 
m-h it 1*1 i:i ri-it«-«:tioii. in wmduiu. in mii and 
hniii'Mir. Ill :;ciiial fc«-liiiic<i. and in exprvskive 
l.iij^;ui^i*."— .\i>.iruM/i-rNi»'. 



THE TOWN: its ^Ikmorablb 

ClIARACTKRS AND EVKNT». By 

Leigh Hunt. With 45 Cuts, 
price 2s. €d. cloth. 

"We will allow no hi;cher enjoyment for a 
rational KuKiiKhman tl.an to stroll leisurely 
through this niarteilons town, arm in arm with 
Mr. LeiKh Hunt. The charm of Mr. limit's book 
m, that he >cives us the outpouriuKS of a n.ind 
enrioh«-d with the most a^reealtlu kiiowledxc: 
there in not one pa^e uhich does not kIow with 
interest. It is a series « f pictun's from the lifo. 
repreveiitiuK Hcenes in \% Inch every Inhabilaiit oi 
the nietrojNiiiH has an interest."— riairf. 

"'The 'fown' is a )>ook for all places and all 

fientons: for th«- stuuy, wlien one la tired of 
atiour : for the drawinv-room, parlour, carriage, 
or stenin-biMii."— .^iw•r/aror. 

"This in one of iiie very pleaaanteat works of 
Leieh Hunt. Wu are ne\er out of sixht of M>ve- 
reiitns or suhjecta, notalilo huildiitKS and ihe 
bunders thi!n*or, liookseilerH and bookinakem, 

Elaj's and plaj'ers, men alMiut town, and the 
aiintH u here they drunk their wine and tapped 
one another's ^iV'—AtkeHirum. 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART. By J«)iix liutfKiN, M.A. 
Trice 2*. 6(1. cloth. 

"A moi«t a) lie. eloquent, and welMimed work. 
We Imil it with katiofaction.tliinkimt it calculated 
to do much practicaltrriod, andive cordially recom- 
nii'iid it to our n'iid«'r.'»."— M'i/wcjrji. 

"Mr. Uurtkin's chief puri't'w 1« to treat the 
artist's iHiM-iT, ami th«f art imelf, as items of the 
World's \tealth. and to shrw how these may be 
Wfit evohtnl. iirod need, accumulated, and dis* 
lnU:\U'x\."—AtkeH<rrM. 

"We never quit Mr. Ku<tk1n without belin; the 
better for VI hat hi< has told us. and therefore «e 
^.■(Miiiifii'n'l thi;< III 111- v«i|i,inf, like all his other 
work** to the iMTiisal of our rea-ler*."— A'cf.iiPiwfji^ 

**1hiH iNMik. <laHiu as it M, i:Uii'*4'h kf ,nly at 
piiiicl^.icn. of tthh'ii Some ar'> anioiii; theartieli*8 
of »!i<*H«ni ci'deo, while others uie vvol\;uK slowly 
to the lii;ht."— L<u<i(i'. 

BRITISH INDIA. By Il.umicx 
ifAitTiNKAV. Trice 2x/o</. cluth. 

**A Kood romieudinin of a KK»t subject."— 
Xa'toiml Itrrirr. 

"Lucid, ^louinic, aitd instructive efesajrs."— 
ErvHOtntwt. 

•An a handlwxik to the history of India it is tlie 
test that L.iijet ap|>cared."— AC&riiiN)/ lieraht, 
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"WOIiliH I'UJBLISHED BV 



CHEAP SEBIE§ OF FOFULAS FICTIOITS. 

Well printed, in large Tjpe, on good Fftper, and luongly bound in clNl 



ind origliiallii. Iralh iliJ pMilun, 
IciiF i» tbe deKTlpllon cf uiLuru 
In the nanlycKtUHi ur hiinuu thuuKbt, 
aleu ilauil taldlTODt bom Uie mwi, 
MlncwniJgeBfiitlHIgtKliHUldot 



sSbSsI 



iHiw. Tlis (iti]i»t md m 

"A Ten HtbotlD t«]B[ Teiy itDaulu-t Anil i 
I lite trots Sat It la iltlllnill to anitd bdieiii 

dH^wurkL moift lutnTHt1iiLiindtoiL«li«lat<ini 
tbe enUormeiit vt a feellnit hfftrt aiHl vtiruroi 
uiidantuii(Uuj|.''^JUaAtiff0ad*« Jfd(urJN0. 

" For BiMiy nu* them bm bsni no wot* ■ 
■Mji IHHrtr, rtauHoet, MidMi([iii»Ut>. J" '" 






SHIRLEY. By Ci-niiKU Bkll. IMce 
2c. (W. dutli. 

Hlnitmi ^jli"i> "Kn? SliSt .TiSit'nx^bit 
IwL. II puuHumn diigF lutvnt. w^iu im- 
illMtiiii'l utw 'tit ruun'iibiii lult <|iiUe BunrllutK. 
& liiif-uhp. TbiirTBr^HviiBfiwblPluAiv mmHtb 
■Id Ai^iH-aer (ir ciiioruiii. Bm not iniuvewlca Ik 
ilia niUKC of EiiKliBli nriloB,"— ilHWi'n-. 

"*SlLlTliv' 1h nil uliDltalite Ivaoli; lotallr frrr 
rroiD «Miit. nDi-rrqt]i>iL, rtr p.u^nJkiriiBl tlanel iif 

jinMiiii' ■' f:lwlbJl^^« jutiiii!i iiiMiii£''-ir«v1!lif 



■■■SWrtii-'Uii.-rjpUTfr. II ni 




WUTHERINC HEIGHTS 
ACNES CREr. Bj- F.t±h 

AcTos Bkm,. ATirh lima 
Currer Bell. I'rioc 3*. Grf.dt 



pnifiMulli tiuK>liTiii>l',''itniiii. iL« H> 
nM. TM 1»iiH4r IB Mi( .« ilw ■»■ 1^ 
tliM>«* la mmiy Miwi>p1v."-A>ih*4' 

A LOST LOVE. By AsuruKV (. 
I'rice I*, cloth. 

"'± Lost Lnn' 1i > nay M arm 



"yipuiiKuTlb 



r*<iinb> fcn-apl. [ " 



1 imr tmatual ud — \um «mi 

< lt>rK^-A>r Uiwfrrfr Mtriiw. 



I aii«tI^irfaLlKbu(l 



SMITH, ELiiiiij ^v;nd CO. 



CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS- 

Cvniinaed. 



^TUa nopiilkT action pnwTil ' ^^^IiIIhi^^tJ" J«ni-i ™^^i Jjtv»Sii™«iS?jrihlV 

Alters Mugimj "ft '■■■■ "rli.rj ™~/5".iM [h« »uw"»tlon™"j^^^ 

i (ta incC of nrdlBlirj «rr''iii -r ■ d«j. It II 1 Hon of Ilia Ti'irtT and awlator 

K. nw ilirrtittiiM nf niriu a--. ,, ...i .. ita/.,.n(l it lerj nilj«Mo««i«i wlihtfiu llmB 

* ■•niliU* Id tDJwi huun. uiv iinu'x ill" « ««« EogLLili Uuratun by it> muili IHUur. 

il skarinlai ot »■ nulhor't wnuua -. tiul LIw diroot, uiiiUh>cl«l m»iiMr of wrilHm. rnd nloelj- 

M tnvbiBb oxoltUiM lEwidBnti icnilintlr nt1«* mwuiwl.wflU-tiirDsdQurmtlVfl. The ietrnptioikw 
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j ^^TM yMah MtiMi Mifl BTIT-ilni tfivcUB^ freahu ■ laDdieapa by Alhvd CuulUble. or au 

f'wwk.djiii n-cutoni Hilda il Itf ramlUHl wban iwcietr, niiil iixi>3t PrIivtIcpiHOor Action Ibat baa 

lalj an jtvl j^eueraUy aiJuiiUed."— laUtjr come Idoar wajr."— A'DKOfil^rain. 

"A rnrutt maatflFlr perTormaDDe tliHi tbla baa 
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PllEPARIXG FOR PUBLICATION. 

DOMESTIC STORIES. I 
ROMANTIC TALES. 
KATHIE BRANDE. L; Uolme Lee. 
AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Coli.iks. 



i By tlie Autlior of " John Ualifai," &c 



BOOKS FOB THE BLIND. 

t the Glugov Asjluni. 



"VVOEICS rXTBLXSirEI) BY 



NEW NOVELS. 

(to be had XT ALL LIBRARIES.) 



LOST AND WON. By Georgiana 
M. Craik, Author of " lliverston." 
1 vol. {Just ready.) 

AN OLD DEBT. By Florence 
Dawson. 2 vols. {Now ready.) 

" A powerfully written novel : one of the best 
which has recently proceeded from a female 



is 



a 
vigorous 



and 



liHud. . . . The dialujfuo 
spirited."— 3/ornJM// Post. 

" The author posHcssctt great and varied powers : 
her originality is iwiquestion-ible. Over the whole 
woric iH spread the delicate and indcfluahlc charm 
of feminine taste and purity."— //^(ta^ruftfij Xeica 
of the World. 

SYLVAN HOLT'S DAUGHTER. 
By IIOL3IE Lee, Author of " Kathie 
Brande," &c. 3 vols. 

"The well-established reputation of Holme 
Lee, as a novel writer, will receive an additional 
Klory fi^m the publication of 'Siivau Holt's 
JJauKhter.' It is a charmiuK tale or country life 
and character."- G/o6tf. 

" There is much tlnit is attractive in ' Sylvan 
Holt's Daughter,' much that is Kracefiil and re^ 
lined, much that is ftiish, health^', and imturaU" 
—Presit. 

" A novel that is well worth reading, and which 

ItossessoR the cardinal vii'tue of b;'ing cxtromely 
nteresting,"— -<l^/i/?w<PMiw. 

" It has no<ly and substance, and is written in 
careful and good Eusliah."—iiattirdaj/ Jtecieur. 



THE MOORS AND THE F 
By F. G. Traffurd. 3 toU. 

"This novel itAnda oat muehlntheMi 
that *JaneEyK* did. . . . Ibertanri 
drawn Uj a mind whirb cmn rratiK u 
characters with miuute lutcnnty/'-ite 
Beeiew. 

"It Is seldom that a first flrttoatsnt 
snch applause aa is 'The Xourt sod tki 
and we shall look anxiouslj- fur liw vnia 
essay."— CHMfr. 

< "The author hna the gift of telUn s tia 
'The Moors and the Fens' wiil to n 
Athenceum, 

" Tills is one of the most oiijAul wtr 
have latclr met ii-lth. . . . Tbr rta 
really show a great di-al of -ptmtrr-i 



GASTON BLICH. BvI.S.Li^ 
Author of "Erlcsmere." 2n 

" ' Gaston BllRh ' Is a Kood story, ste 
told, nill of siirriiifr Ineirti-iit. snslsuisi 
close the Interest nf a rerr inftf-aioas pa 
aboundluR In clever skiitcnes uT r^uwi 
sparkles with «it. and will xvaaid yen 
untie. 

"The stonr Is titid with nvat |>ov«r. tbi 
book sparktcH with espnt : snii T'lt elm 
talk like crutlemoii and kulivs. Xl a irrj 
able roa-Jin^."— /Trw. 

"A charming work uf flelion."-jrcm»j 
nicle. 



OF Modern 



MY LADY: a Tale 
Life. 2 vols. 

" • 5Iy Lady * is a lino specimen of an EnKlish 
matrim, exliihitint; that uniun of htrentrlh and 
KentiiMiesH. of cwiumon hcusc and rnniance, of 
eiierity ana Kracc. uiiicli ni'iu'ly approaciics our 
ideal of womanlnKid.*'- -/*r''x». 

"The Kiory is tt>ld throuichout with frreat 
strength uf fcelinu;. is well wriiten. and has a plot 
that is by no jneans co\\inu)i\\)U\cc."—Hj-amiuer. 

" A ncivi'l wiiii-h iriny bf> read fnmi l)t::<inning to 
end wit hunt skippiu:; or latiKiu', and with an 
interest that nover AnnH."—Litri'itrff (Inzttte. 

"A novel written by an author of diittinction, 
'.vlio fwr th«i tiom-f assuiues the anonj'niuus."— 
llf/t.-frafi'tl .\rir-i of the World. 

" * 3ly l^idy ' eviiuvs cliMrinini* fivlhi)? and dell- 
ciicy of I ouch. It isi a iiuvul ihai wnl 'lu road wilL 
iiitei*cst."-.l//ifmi «/«. 

EVA DESMOND ; oit, ]^^^TATI<»^. 

3 vols. 

•'A Ti'.orc bpantiful cn-atlon lli-iu J'va It would 
lie liillu-iilt to i:ii:i!^in<!. ThCTiovelis unduubtcub' 
r.iU of interest."— Jion//M(/i'(/ji^ 

"Tliere is i»i»\ver. iiatlms, iiu'lnriiriiiality in oon- 
ivption a';(l rii'.aKlroplu'.""— A»f/i/cV. 

"Vliis inlei-estin-/ n-i'. el rerinulM us more of 
Mr*«. .Miirsli iliaii of a;i\ u.h'M" •i\ iili-r nf lUo day." 
— /'rrn.-c. 

"A wni-k «.f nuconinuin wwvW."— Critic 

THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

IJy ilie Author of **Marijnrct j or, 
l*ri'jii(lice lit Home." 1 vol. 

" TIjo author ha» a pathetic vein, and there is a 
tender sweetnos in ihc tune of lier iiurni;ii»n,"— 
Li'tfilt r. 

•"It lia!* tlie llr>*t re'iu'sltp of a Work meant to 
iiinuKe: It IS Miaiisin-^. tl/nttr. 

•'Tins n>'\ei|s writiiMi withconHiilrrablo iKtwor: 
:'s iiiiK- :«* n!.:ii, anil l:u» iiionil kound."— j/ii,'#jjii// 
Jlf I'fiid. 



THE THREE CHANC 

By the Author of "The 
Carew.*' 3 volg. 

"This norcl Is of n more sc'ikl t*\vs 
incbt of Its cunlempurarlriu It is fiil - 
KiMnc, good tliuujrht, and Kuud wntiaf."-^ 
tmiH. 

" Some of the characters and n-msnnr 
ttons are siriMiKly marked and pe<rul'ar|r ^ 

. . . it Is the pr**iit met It t>r the .tuibt^rv 
t he pemouagvs uf her U%lc are human ami i 
Leader, 

"Tlif> nnthnr«*RS has a mind that tkci 
a]>pnfi>intes tlic Inimoruus in life auJ rlar 
-atohe. 



THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE 
A I^»VE Sxuitv. By M. Uei 
EiiWARUd. 2 roU. 

" A tale of Ensrltsh dnnfstir Itfr. Thf «t 
T«>ry iciHiil. iTnuvftil. iiml unain^^r-j. : 
Mlthuut siiirilmir. In ilu* dialu<ue. i*> r^ 
JiarauKiie, hui talk, and talk nalvrailjr. 

"Tlie narrative and srrnes eahilMt '- 
spirit and quiet trilnurdttlin««;ion."--5;« 

"A noi-H msdr up of li<Tf>. pure ae ■ •'.- 
the form uf an autubiuRraiiUj.**— liwurr. 

MAUD SKILLICORNPS PENA 
IJy Mart C. Jackbox, Auit 
"llic Story of My Winfc 
2 vols. 

" Tlif* style is natorsl. and disttlws ttmt . 
ilrnniatlc puwrr."— LVi/i>. ^^ 

"It i<i a well ronmeted tale. ami m:i i 
;>al iiu'i.c to nu«el rasden. '—Mvrmu^fun 



SMITH, ELDEK .A^ISTD CO. 



NEW ^OYELS^-cojitiniieJ. 



THE PROFESSOR. By Curker 
Bell. 2 vols. 

•'UTe till Ilk tlie author's fHends have nhown 
Mand Jiulzmeiit in publishing the ' Profussor.' 
Bov thHt sUi* isi gone. ... It shows the first 
■ems of concept ion, which afterwards expanded 
•lid ripeneil into the great creations of her imagi- 
Bation. At tlic Hanie time her advisers were 
•qiuUlT right when tlicj* counselled her not to 

ffbll8n it in her lifetime. . . . Vut it abounds 
tuerii»."—i>atur(l4tff lieriev. 

•'The idea is original, and we every here and 
there detect gerniH of that power which t<H>k the 
Wortd by storm in 'Jane Kyre.' The rejection of 
the * Pri}fesK<»r ' was. in our o|iinion. no lesn ad- 
viMitageous to theyoung authoress than creditable 
to the discerniocnt of the booksellers."— Pr«M. 

** Any thing which throws light upon the growth 
^nd cum|K>siti(>n (if such a mind cannot be other* 
Wiee than interesting. In the * Professor ' we may 
rft4»eoTer the germs of many trains of thinking. 
%«-h]ch afterwards came to be enlarged aiid 
llluelf'tted in subsequent and more perfect 
mrorkn."— Critic. 

"There is much new insight in it, much ex- 
tremely chnracteri<<ti<* genius, and one clianicter, 
■aoreover. of ficHhur, lighter, and more air)' 
'^—Kconovtirt. 



** We have read it with the deepest interest ; 

Kd cmrtdently prc«lict that this legacy of Char- 
to Bmntr's cenius will ri>new and confirm the 
Speneral admiration of her extraordinary powers." 



mVERSTON. By Georgiaxa M. 

Craik. 3 vols. 

" It is highly moral in its tone and character, as 
well at deei'ly interesting, and written in an 
excellent »t ylc.'*— J/orwi wf/ Herald. 

** A dpcldmlly g'Kxl novel. The iKKik is a verv 
clever one, cuntaiiiing much go<Kl writing, well 
AiiiCTiminatetl Nki'tches of chiimcter. and li story 
told ao as t«> liiiid the reader pi-etty closely to the 
%msX."—t:xiimhier. 

"MI'S Craik is a very lively writer: she has wit, 
find «he has sense, and she luts ma^te in the 
heaiitiful young uctverness, with her sinrnvwill, 
aaury iuilt-['endeii-*e. and promptness of repartee, 
au Interesting picture."— i»r*jij». 

"Miss Craik wntt's well; she can paint cha- 
meter, paHxinns. manners, with considerable 
einBct : h<.-r dialogue flows cosily and expressively." 

"A priMluctiim r^f no little mnrk, and qiuilifledto 
Inten-sT old as well iw yoiuii;."- A^'i itr. 

" l)»-cl'le.lly a clever b<»«)k ; giving hopes of a 
rajiAritv in the writer for better things in the 
f at ure."— £«)aosf i*/. 

"The author shows great command of Inngtiage. 
a force aud cli-arnes^ of cxpreKftioii not xften met 
with. . . . \V»' ();r*r a w('l>-«>Mif to Mihh Craik. 
•n'l wf hliitll look with interest for her next 
ykorV."—Atkena:um. 



FARINA. By George Meredith. 

1 vol. 

" .\ masoMo of rnvishers in ste«»l, of rubber 
knights: of wat -r-women. more ravmiiing than 
lon'iy. It hasalHo a brave and t^-nder dt-Hverer, 
Wild a heroine pntix'r fi»r a ntut.ince of Cologne. 
Th-HM? M iio love a real, livelyi sudai'lous niece of 
«»\trHVHgiince. iiy way of a cluuige, will enjoy 
' yur\utL'"—AtkeH<rum. 

"An original and entertaining ImmA."— ITerf- 
i^i.i^vr Jievirtc. 

" We c«ir.llaily nT<)mmend it fl«r general pur- 
«lia<»e and \mT\x*fk\."—DaUif Xrtra. 

•• ' Farina ' cannot fail to amuse the must sober 
m in led n'a ler."— Crt/k*. 

'- It h-i4 atruc Rhenish flavour."- Preat. 



BELOW THE SURFACE. 3 vols. 

"The book is unquestionably clover and enter- 
taining. The writer develops from first to last 
his double view of human life, as coloured by the 
i::auner8 of our age. ... It is a tale superior 
to onlinary novels, in its practical application to 
the phases of actual life."— J^Atf n<ntm. • 

" There is a great deal of cleverness In this story : 
a much greater knowledge of country lifb and 
character in its various aspects and conditions 
than is possessed by nine-tenths of the novelists 
who undertake to describe it."— Spectator. 

" The novel is one that keeps the attention fixed, 
and it is written in a genial. t>ften pUyful tone. 
The temper is throughout excel lent."— fTxamiM^r. 

"This is a book which possesses the rare merit 
of being exactly what it chiims to be, a story of 
English country life ; and, moreover, a very well 
told atory."—Dailtf Xew$. 

" ' Below the Surflace ' merits high praise. It is 
full of good things; good taste— good feeling- 
good writing— good notions, and high morality." 
—Globe. 

"Temperate, sensible, kindly, and pleasant."- 
Saturdaif Recietc. 

"A more pleasant story we have not read for 
many a ilnj,'— British Quarterly. 

THE ROUA PASS. By Erick 
Mackenzie. 3 vols. 

" It is seldom that we have to notice so good a 
novel as the ' Koua Pass.* The story is well con- 
trived and well told ; the incidents are natural and 
varied; several of the ehanicters are skiirtilly 
drawn, and that of the heroine is freiih, iM>werful, 
and oritdual. The liifrhland s(*enery, in which 
the plot is laid, is dcscrilHMl with truth and feeling 
—with a command of languahre \iliich leaves a 
viviil impresAion."- •SNTi/urr/aj^ Recieir. 

"The attractions of the story are so numerous 
and varie<l. that it would he ditllcult to single out 
any one point of it for attention. It is a brilliant 
social picture of sterling scenes and striking 
adventures."— A'lia. 

Rona Pass * is a work of very great 
It is lieautifiilly writt<.>n. The romance 
\% in/enious and interesting: the story never 
dtin."— Critic. 

" The peculiar charm of the novel is its skilftil 
pairting of the Highlands, and of life amoug the 
II ighlanders. Quick observation and a true sense 
of the poetry in nature and human UTe, the 
author hii^."— Examiner, 

" A capital Action. As a landscape novel, it is 
altogct her delightfUl."-Gfo&<'. 

" ' The I^Mia Pass ' is a good novel— the best of 
the seasoiu"— IfWMiiwferitfrimr. 

"This is a very good novtl,"— Guardian, 

THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A Chronicle. 3 vols. 

" The * Ni>ble Trayt«mr ' is a chronicle, interest- 
ing for its f.tcts, inicn-Nting for its association, 
and, almve all, illtere^ting and imiKirtant for the 
clear views which it giveii of the modes of life in 
'merry England,' at the eventful period to which 
it refers."— f>/>»rrrrr. 

"It is an Elixabetlian mas(iuernde. Shakespeare, 
the Queen. Esiiex. Raleigh, and a hundred nobles. 
Isdies, and knights of the laml, sppear on the 
stage. The author has imbued himself with the 
spirit of the times."— J>a(/«r. 

"The story Is told with a graphic and graceAil 
pen. and the chrunirler has prndiicetl a romance 
not only of great value in a historical |Kiint of 
view, hut possessiuc many claims upon the atten- 
tion of the wholar.tue autii|uary, and the general 
reMler."-l\wf. 

"The book has great m»rlt. The p<irtraitsof 
RItiahfth and Esaex are well aud fluely di-awu."— 
Critic, 
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NEW NOVELS— con^wA 



KATHIE BRANDE. By Holme Lee. 

2 vols. 

" • Kathle Brande ' Ib not merely a very interett - 
intc novel— it is a very wholesome one, for it 
teaches virtue by example."— CWffc. 

"Throughout ' Kathie Drande' there Is much 
sweetness, and considerable poworof deBoriptioii." 
— Saturday Revieio. 

" ' Kathie Brando ' is intended to innatrate the 
paramount excellence of duty aA a moving priu- 
ciplc. It is Aill of beauties."— Dat7^ Xettg. 

" Certainly one of the best novels that we have 
lately read."— Quardian. 



PERVERSION ; or, The Causes axi> 
Consequences of Intidelitt. By 
the late Rev. W. J. Conybeare. 
3 vols. 

" The ablest novel thnt has appeared for many 
a Aay."— Lit ey-arj/ Gazette. 

•'Tills story has a touching interest, which 
liniters with the reader after he has closed the 
'\)Oftk."—Athenteum. 

" The tone is good and healthy ; the religions 
fueling sound and true, and well sustained."— 
Guardian. 

" This is a novel, written with a strong sense 
both of what is amusing and what is right."— 
£xa miner. 

" It is long, very long, since we have read n 
narrative (»f more power than thin."— Britiak 
Quarterly BedeK. 

"Tliis is a good and a noble ho/olk.."— New 
Quarterly. 



FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 
OR, PiiASKS OP London Life. By 
E. M. WiiiTTT, Author of "The 
Governmg Classes." 2 vols. 

"Mr. Whitty is a genuine satirist, employing 
satire for a genuine purpo«e. You laugh with him 
very much ; nut iho laughter is fHiity and ripe in 
thought. His Ktylc In serious, and his cant of 
mind scvei-c. The nnthor has a merriment akin 
to that ofJaquesandtlmtof Timon."— i<fA^N«HM. 

" ' 2[en and women as they arts and life as it is ' 
mlifht be the m«itt<i of Mr. Whitty's 'Friends of 
lloliemia.' Mr. AVhitty is a HiitiriNt, and seldom 
ftiriretH it. Hih dialoitues are rapid and dramatic 
as those iifn Frenrh novel, and perfectly natural." 
— Wfftmintt^r Kerictc. 

"' Friends of Bohemia' has the rare merit of 
pnintiiiit clever pirtun's nnd of l)etnur snnrklini; 
nml dnimatic from iH'ginnlng to vmV^- Ihiily 

"The l»ook is fresh nnd vigorous; the stj'Ieis 
torbc and lively."— JVVir Quarterly. 



THE EVE OF ST. MARK. 
Thomas Ducbledat. 2 rob 

" * The Eve of St. lUrk ' U not only vrt v 
hnt adroitly eonatructed. aad iTiimis 
tone Is mriiaM loo Rorffsoai ; its mon^i 
mncn that of • mnmaunrnH^; bat a ms^ 
! created, and a rery lureable hanilH m 
tniyed."-^rtoiffK«. 

..IV' Tile Eve of St. Xwrk * ia an lBlm«H 
vlTldly oolouied, and not • Ifitle *F^^ 
ronstructlon. . . . Hie book ti 
mance— a dioramm of antique Tc 
Laader, 

"It Is the work of an arHst. thoi|MM 
signed, and ezeented with eiabomt 
that relate* to the aeeeswirln aoi ( 
the time. It will better than m 
day. repaj attentive peruaaL"— J 




We can enrdlaUy reeonmend . 
Hark ' aa a well told. dramalicaOr 
tale.''-GrMc. »-r™u, 

."Ineverywayaetrflrfnc 

the tale is sklinilly const rnrtcd. 
■ eventa are so dexterounly ' 
! vpear improbable." ~ 



LUCIAN PLAYFAIR. By T» 
Mackebx. 3 Tols. 

"There are many tmehaarted skHchts b 
the homes of our poor, nnd sume wi«r tb<i 
ab(nit education, raingfrd wiTh sivnla^Ke 
at least tend in a right diredlun.^-JEnsM 

"The 

various 




anihnr haa eone cruhle 

scenes in the thrre tuIbb< 

with mucli vivldueaa."— i>r«M. 

" It is impoatlhle to cinae the 
feeling of deep respect fur the -.. 
purity and elevation of hi* view*, hia 
without bittemeaa."— o/ci6«. 

" The moat ardent k)rer of IneffdeM 
this work enough to *^m'I«»iw hia 
MorniHU lieraid, 

AFTER DARK. ByWiLKisCtH. 
Author of ■'BasiV' ""Hide 
Seek," &c. 2 vols. 

"Vr.Wllklo Collins teOa a aUn weSsa 
rITilv— his Ht>lGlRelfiqiient and pSrtaiwsv 
he haa a keen Inaight into cfaaiwttf^- 
J\>rs. 

" No man living better telle a ■toffr.*-X# 
" Mr. Wilkle Cnlllns take« htah rank ae.^ 

'*^?^.*;]^' C"'; »"""•* » Ihrillina Muty.aaJ 
with lirief simpllniy."— C/o6#. 

"These stories poaseaa all the aBtb-.-t 
known hi'Huty of stvle and drmaaiic t^^ 
.Viir QHurttrrfy Xerirv, 



NOVELS FOBTHCOHINO. 

I A NEW NOVEL. By the Author ; A NEW NOVEL. Br the Aatb 

I of "Tales for the Bush," &c. • -Amberhill." 3 Tols. 

' 3 voltf. 

A kirtwci Ti Af r- TT' V ^ ^^^ NOVEL- BrtheAmb 
A NOVEL. By 3Iis« E. \\ . Atkix- •» f he Heir of Vallk '• 

^oN, Author of ** ^remoirs of the 

Queens of Trussia.*' OLD AND YOUNC 1 tqL 
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SMITH, EIJDES AJfTD CO. 



KEW BOOKS FOR TOUNQ BEADEBS. 

rHE PARENTS' CABINET or AmrssMBNT abd Inbtbuctioh fob Todmo 
Fbbso>b. New edit,, carefully revised, in IS Moathty Sbilling VolumeB, 
each complete in itaelf, and each containing a taU page niostration in oil 
eolonra, with wood engrarlngt, and handsomely bound in ornamented 




•iMrlBi)i«I»DktlBt ItiMnDatlln. ItnlunwMruclMtuulnUenKWMn 
oSalat luut or MUnini >n* tba mind br naufrinjt noHartloii irDmUMri 
onr Hlcntlflv BHOBlMte im, £4 ludantvida hli mulnoH imd obLldivn't cupftbLUUu Hghl 
ntboot toanrinfc or pniMaK.XW f»W ^•,'S' "J 'S?J^P«.."'™''I meiei, mi 
M arBPaUv or llLB joans paople ta •Iwm (nlM^on an rtiM iMa." 

*-■ ToL I. was puhliihed December I ; VoL IL, i« now read; 
Vol UI. will be published February lit. 
Bj the Author of " Round the Fire," Ac. 



JNICA : A Stort fob a ScrMDAi 
Afternoon. With Fout Cuti. 
Price 3*. cloth. 

OLD GINGERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL-BOYS. With Four 
Coloured Plates. Price 3». cloth. 






WIUJE'S BIRTHDAY . 

A Little IJovdidwuatub Liked, 
ASi) uow HE 1:1kjoied it. With 
Four llluitrationi. Price 2>. e<f. cL 

WILLirS REST 1 A ScSDAT Stoht. 
With Four Dluitrationa. Price 

a». 6'/. cloth. 

Hntljln-r And ft good doftl of tUDbkD hellnji."— 



ROUND T>1E nREi Six Stories 
FOR TovKO Readers. Square 
ISmo, with Four Bloitrations. 
Price 3t. cloth. 



THE KING OFTHE GOLDEN RIVERi 
OR, Tbb Black Bbotherb. By 
Jom RcBKiK, M.A. Third edition, 
with 32 niuitrationi by Richard 
DoiLK. Price 9(. 6d. 



STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

AuthoMof the "Parents' Cabinet" 
Fcap. 8vo, price S«. cloth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 
With numerous Cuts. Price li.G(/. 

doth. 

LTTTLE DERWENTS BREAKFAST. 
By Sara Colerumie. Price '.la. 

clotli. 



INVESTIGATION ( or, Tratbu in 
IBB BouDou. By Ifias KuaTao. 
Fcsp. dotb, price 3>. id. 



"VNTOUKS 3?XJI3LISI£EI3 BY SlkfiriT, X:rJ>XIR & CO 



POBTET. 



POEMS. By Fred. W. Wtow. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

POEMS. By Ada Trevanion. 5«. cl. 

" There really in a value in such poemi as thoae 
of Ada Trevanion. They Kive an tDuwe of what 
many women are on their oest side. Perhaps no- 
where can wo point to a more aatislkotory fimlt 
of Christian civilization than in a volume like 
this."—Saturda2f Review. 

" There are many paasaffes in Miss Trevaalon'a 
poems full of itraoo and tenderness, and as sweet 
as music on the water."— Pt^m. 

"These poems hy Ada Trevanion are like the 
songs of a hird, pleasant fancies, trilling with 
ovorfluwinK rapture."— Crfrte. 

" These are really poems, rich in descriptive 
power and Kcnuino reelinK."— BrifwA Quarterljf. 

" They arc of genuine merit, and characterised 
by tona«r and deep feeling."— /ZZiwtra^ed Aiwcf cf 
the World. 

POEMS. By Henry Cecil. 5#. cloth. 

" ne shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and loss restrictive measures the lyrio 
element is dominant. . . . IfMr. Cecil does not 
make his name famous, it is not that he does not 
descne to do )io"—Crttic. 

" Thero is an unmistakcable stamp of genuine 
poctn' in mimt of these paiTes."— A'roNOMMt. 

" Mr. t ecil's ])ocms cisplav nualitics which 
stamp thcni the prmluctions of a tine imngination 
and a cultivatetl t:i8tc."—Jl/urM iiii/ Herald. 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Sydney Dobell, Author of 
"Balder," "The Koman," &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

"That Mr. DoN*!! is a iioot, ' Kngland in time of 
War' bears witness."- ^/Arii<riiiN. 

THE CRUEL SISTER, and otuer 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

" Tlwre are trnces of power, and the versification 
displays rreedoui and skill."— Guar Jtaii. 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, 
Bart., ]\LP. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. cloth. 

"A relliieil. sehularly. and gentlemanly mind is 
apparent all tliruugh this volume."— £«ad«r. 

lONICA. Fcap. 8vo, 4j?. cloth. 

"The themes, mostly elassieal. are grappled 
Tiith >M)hl II esN.iuultoneil with II lively imagination. 
The style is rich and firm, and run not b«' said to 
l)e an imitation i>f any known author. We cor- 
diully n*eoinmen(I it to our readers as a book of 
realjMM't ry."— Critic. 

" Thi' Hiithor is in his nio<Hl, quiziical, satirical. 
huniiinniH. ami didaetir by turnM. and in i>a<*h 
ni<MNl be (lis)iiiivs extniordiuary power."— ///««• 
trafed .Yi iri.,i/M<» World. 

THE Six LEGENDS OF KING 
GOLDENSTAR. By the late Anna 
Braikstrret. Fcap. 8vo, price Rs. 

" The nuthnr e\ ii)ee^m<in* Ihnn ordinary power, 
a \ivlil irriMtfination, guided by a mind of lofly 
aim,"- (itiihf. 

" Tli»' iHH'try Jh tahtefiil, and aNivo the average." 
—Xntiiiiutl Ki'rirtr. 

"Tliis is II piistliuni. IIS poeni by an unknown 
aulhon'ss.. if higher si-njii. Htnl iiion* finish than 
theeroMd I'f pm-niM w liirh enim' before us. Tlie 
ftiney tliniiii:hiiiit the \*sjvm is i(uick and light, and 
musical."- Atht Hienm, 



POEMS. ByMn.FRA2rKP.F£UjOv 

Fd^. 8Y0, 3«. cloth. 

"There Is tmmj slmpllelty In tlie dlrSMcit 
eleffuit naturmliMM Inthetfioo^t."- 



POETRY FROM UFE. ByCU-S 
Fcap. 8to, cloth gilt, bs. 

"Elefpuit Terse*. The ftnfbor has a 
fluuj and • raflned mind."— fcoaosiwf . 

POEMS. By Walter B. Cisssi 
Fcap. 8T0. 8«. 6^., doth. 

** Mr. Cassrts h— deep porticml ftf »if . sad r^« 
promise of real exeellenee. U Is paeBs ai* vr :> 
sometimes with a atmiKth of ezpieiBix ^ i 
means eommon.'*— Oaoraiaa. 

GARLANDS OF VERSE. ByTeoxj 
Leigh. 5«. cloth. 

"One of the best thln^ In the 'Garisbti 
Terse* Is an Ode to Toil. Th^rr at tJtfUx 
there is ezoeUent ftellng."-~£xusiiBfr. 

BALDER. By Stdxf.t Dobez. 
Crown 8vo, 7«. 6e/., cloth. 

"The writer has fine qual:ti^; h» Irrr. 
thought Is lofty, and his piw»ii>n f <r th« bea&'J 
has ae truth of Instinct."— jIM^a^aa. 

POEMS. By William Bell S^o? 
Fcap. 8to, 5jf., cloth. 

"Xr. Scott has poetieal fpeltnc. k'^n olerm: 
deep thonghtt and '•«"«»"nn-l 



Spectator. 



of 



POEMS. By Mart Math^ 
Fcap. 8to, 4ji., clotli. 



"We hare rarely met with a rolmif </««< 

lisplsylnK so larvr an amnunt t«r pim. imj 

witn so much ilelinur nf frriinc and ctwr 



display InK so lar«r an amnunt t«r pim. 
witn so much ilelinur nf frrlinc and i 
expression."— CAvrcA of Enffliiud Qmaruri/. 



POEMS. By Cl'rrer, Kllu, u 
Acton Bell. 4«., cloth. 

SELECT ODES OF HORACE. I 

English Lyrics. By J. T. BLit > 
Fcap. 8vo, price 4*., doth. 

** Rendered Into Enirtlsh Ljrica wtth a vir <« »: 
heartiness rarely, if ever. SHrpasse^"-Cn-v 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTION 
OF A HAND-LOOM WEAV0 
By William Tiiom. With SL 
nioir. Post 8to, cloth, price l«- 

KING RENFS DAUQHm. Fa^ 
8to, price 2«. 6</. doth. 

MAID OF ORLEANS, a2id .ntf 
Poems. Translated from Scmiup 
Fcap. 8to, price 9«. 6dL 



^4 



I.oiidon : rrlnted by Smith, Eldse and Co., Little Greaii Arbov Ooot. 
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The tKHiower must return ttiis item c 
the last date stamped below. If ai 
places a recall for this item, the boi 
be notified of the need for an earliei 
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the borrower from overdue fi 
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